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PREFACE 


The distinctive feature of this little book is that it has 
been written specially for Sdiools in India All the jnor* or 
less Similar histones now in use in India — some of which are 
excellent m their way — have the defect that they were written 
primarily for bays in England and are th*refore obacnre to the 
pupils of schools and colleges in India The lad from a village 
or country town in India is necessarily ignorant of many things 
familiar from earhest childhood to bis fellow student m 
England, just as a hoy in England nsually knows nothing 
of things Indian 

If students in India are to Jearn English, or more 
accurately, British history with understanding, many things 
must be explained to them m simple words which require no 
explanation for the yonngest reader m England That prinei 
pie has governed the writing of every page m this book, and 
whenever occasion permitted, an attempt has b'en made to 
illosttate the uofamilur happenings of Europe by the more 
familiar facts of the story of India 

‘ In the distribution of the narrow space available a 
comparatively liberal allowance has been given to the more 
important periods, the account of those less significant being 
correspondingly curtailed I have tried to be ' plain and brief 
m accordance with the advice of Samuel Butler 
As tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
j Than draw it out , so ’tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief 
A small abstract like this, of course, offers no scope for mde 
pendent research, and must be based mainly upon the results 
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of the best and latent specialists But tbe statements of modern 
historians have been freqnently checked by reference to original 
printed aulhoiilies On disputed questions, -which are name 
rous, that view is stated which s-ems to me to nearest the 
truth It la hoped that the knowledge of Indian needs acquired 
by the writer during a long period of service m India m close 
touch with the people may have enabled bun to give^ the 
untravelled student m India the sort of help that he n^eds 

In accordance with usage this book is entitled a Htsiory of 
of Ens^and, not a. Htslory of the Untied Kingdom, although, 
so far as the closely restricted limits of space allow, tbe fortunes 
of the subordinate kingdoms are noticed 

The Syllabuses of the various Universities in India have 
been followed as closely as possible The valuable critiasms 
of Mr H W C Davis of Balliol College, Oxford, who was 
good enough to read tbe manuscript of chapters i-vviii, have 
saved me from various errors in minute details 

V A S 


The popalanty achieved by this book with High Schools^ 
both European and Indian, and it» suitability for use in the 
earlier University Examinations, encouraged the Publishers to 
invite Mr R B Mois at of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford to 
brmg it up to date This he has done, and some new illustra 
tions have been added It is hoped therefore that this history 
will now prove as useful as ever to young students in India 
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BOOK I 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
• CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION— THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 

Position. — ^Tho British Wes, separated from the continent 
hj shallow seas named the German Ocean or North Sci and 
the English Channel, are the most westerly part of Europe 
The mam island, about COO miles long from north to south, 
la known aa Great Bcvtavn to distinguish it from Britain the 
Less, or Brittany, non a province of Prance The countrj 
to the north o! the ru er Tweed is Scotland and that to the 
south IS England, viith Wales on the west 

Ireland, to the west of Great Britain, from which it is 
separated by St George s Channel and the Irish Son, is about 
300 miles in length from north to south Slany smaller 
islands he round the coasts of both Great Britain and Ireland 
The most notable are the Channel Islands — Jersej , Guern'ej , 
tcc — m the English Channel, near tho Prench coast the 
Isle of Wight, off Hampshire , Anglesey, to the north i\ 
of Wales , the Isle of Man, midway between Great Bntam 
and Ireland , and three groups of islands oC tho coast of 
Scotland, namely, tho Hebrides on the west, and the Shethnds 
and Orknc) s on the north 

Government. — ^The two pnncipal islands, includmg the 
Rijiall islands near the coasts, form the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but their union as such has been 
tho work of raanj centun^ England, one© divided ir\Jo 
man^ pnnoipaUtios, was not thoroughly mad© on© until 1070, 
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four jears after the Norman Conquest Scotland had Kings 
of its oun until 1C03, and did not cease to bo a foreign 
country until 1707 Ireland, partially conquered at tho cIo«o 
of tho twelfth century, hocamo a member of tho United King 
dom as late as 1801 Wales was annexed to England in the 
thirteenth century 

The Channel Islands, part of William the Conqud'or’s 
Euchj of Normandy andnotincludedmthe United Kingdom, 
are still governed under modified Norman laws hy a parha 
ment of their ovvn TIio Islo of Alan, onco a sepamto kingdom, 
a!'»o has its own parlnment and legal system, and docs not 
form part of tho United ICmgdom 

Each of tho four greater dinstons of tho United Kingxlom — 
England, Scotland Ireland, and Wales — has its special 
character, customs, and lavrs Tho law of Scotland, especially , 
diOois widely from that of England, Wales, and Ireland 
iJinsuiges —Indian students may not realize the fact that 
Englisli IS by no means the aolo language of tho Untish Isles 
In addition to the old fiuhionod rrench spoken in tho Clianne! 
Islands and the nearly extinct Keltic ^fanx language of tim 
Ooclic class still u'sxi to some extent m tho Isle of Man 
three languages other than English nro to this day the mother 
tongues of hrgo numlicrs of people most of whom liowovtr, 
know English al-xi Tlioso threo languages all l>t.long to tlic 
•Keltic group of the Indo-European fninih. ami art (I) tho 
Gaelic or I rvo of Irolaml. (2) tho Garlic of tho Ilighlnntls of 
Scotland, and (1) tho Mclsh Tlio two forms of Gael ic spoken 
in Scotland and Ireland arc so closely rclate<l that some 
people rrganl them rather ns dnlerts than as separato Ian 
guages Ilut the Melsb a memlier of tho Ilrythomc section 
of tho Keltic tongues is quite distinct frum tho Ga. he longues 
and akin to tho Breton of Bnl'any or Britain tlie in 
‘ FrAnco Until lato In thocightemth rciitury an alluti tongue 
now extinct was irp.iken in Coniwnll tlie Kitith w«-t. ni 
rxtmmity ul Ikigland 

The Earliest Inhabitanta.— Onrx' upon a time far |no long 
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for any attempt at dates, tho ahalloa seas which now 
part the Bntish Isles from tho continent and each other did 
not exist, and men could pass on dry land from any part of 
Earopo to what is now the United Kingdom The earliest * 
dwellers in tho islands no douht camo tliat way They were 
rude savages, ignorant of the use of metal, and doing tho 
best»they could with stono tools, like tho similar pnmitiao 
Jolk in India Learned men think that in certain dark- 
haired people of small statnro found chiefly m the western 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland wo may trace descendants 
of some of tho'^o ancient tribes Long aftcnvartls came by 
sea invasions of Kelts mostly fair haired people, some of 
whom spoke tho Brythonic tongues of Wales and Cornwall 
while others spoke the Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland At 
a much later time many Keltic settlera from Gaul made their 
homes m south eastern England 

Angles, Saxons and Jutes.— From the fourth century of the 
Christian era pirates from the shores of the Baltic Sea m 
tile north of Europe began to cross tho North Sea. m sivift 
ships and to make raids for plunder into Great Britain 
where from tho fifth century onwards many of the invaders 
stayed and settled doicn They belonged to related tribes 
called Angles, Saxons, and Jutes The Jute settlements were 
of limited extent, chiefly in Keut and the Isle of Wight 
Danes — ^Thej were followed m the eighth century bj tlie * 
Danes from Denmark (including Norsemen from Norwaj ), 
who also were pirates and akin to the Saxon tribes Even 
in Ireland tho Danes raaagcd the coasts and formed manj 
permanent settlements Dubim, Wexford, and Waterford, 
for example, are towns of Danish origin 
Anglo SaxoQ and Danish Rule — These pirate invaders were. 
all fierce, cniel fighting men too strong for tho Keltic Britons, 
when the Roman legions had gone Tims in course of tifne 
mwt of tho Britons were killctl enslaaed, or driven into the 
• lull-, po that England passed under the rule of the descendants 
of tho Htrangera who were numerous enough to people a groat 
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part of the country Tlio popuHtion of England and the 
Lonlands of Scotland is now more largely Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish tlian anj-thing el<o , but m \V ales, Ireland, and the 
* Highlands of Scotland tho Keltic element is strong 

Mixture ol Races In the Umled Kingdom. — Nothing like a 
pure-blooded race, however, exists anywhere in the British 
Isles, except imssihlj m some out of the wa} comers E^cr^- 
where the various races named (and others not mentioned) 
liave mingloil more or less and tho modem ‘Britisher , to 
use a convenient Amcnean word is the result Long after 
tho (lava of tho pirates had passed awav colonies of Nonnan®, 
J(W8 riemings I rcncKmon and others settled at various 
times in both Great Dntnin and Ireland and helped to build 
up th( nation The special (juablies vrhich have tinbled the 
Iteople of the Liiital Kingdom to take tlie position in the 
world which the} now* hold iiiiiHt be due m no small nansuro 
to Bueh mixture of blood Nevertheless the chnniclor of tho 
English in EngUnd as their name (I nghshss Angle) indieutes 
IS derived maml} from tlicir Anglo-Saxon ancTstors or from 
the Dines who were similar in their notions and hahits 
Natural Advantages of England — T)ie principal cause of il e 
wonderful growih of the power of England no doubt is the 
eliamcter of her jKxiple who linve provexl thtniM-lvin |o 
poji.-><^ tho cuvicitv for rule But tlie English have K-eii 
much lieljxsl bv the nstuml advuntuges of their countrv. 
As idshderw dwelling in a land with a coast line of iminenH 
length well suppliisl with good Inrhours nixi as de-^ iHUnts 
of Saxun and Dinisli s<n rovers thev have natumllv Iksmuio 
the l*e«t sailors m tlie world skdhsl Ixvond all olher nn n 
in the I uilditig and ok* of iihi}v> the ni-tniments and keejs rs 
of Jheir dotiiiiiHin Tlie Umjierale ilimnte in wliiih men 
can work all the jmr rmiiid lus lavoiirrd thi fumnlhn (f 
*‘a liinlv nalion aMe to lirxr Isith heat and roll whlh not 
rxpo-eil to tl>o ( xtmnos of titber Tlie soil on the »l ole l< 
frrtite vet not stirh os io^trtd its fruits without lianl mtk 
The rvcli riinew of coal iron tm aiul otlier rmneml» li-ive 
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oi/ablcd England to take tl>o lead in trade and manufactures 
llic natural advantages of Irolaml, Scotland, and IVales being 
lc<?s than tho-^o of llngland, that country has alwajTi been 
the richest, most populous and moat poucrful section of tho 
Bnttsh Isles In the later chapters of this book no eliall 
hco how thu Knglish rea |x>ttcr grew under tho care of Alfred, 
lldwartl III, Ifenrj Vni, and other rulers until it reached 
its present greatness, and wo ftlmll trace in otitlino the manner 
in which commerce and inanufacturtJi starling from small 
Ijcgmmnga, developed into tho \a 8 t system of to-daj, so tliat 
London, once littlo more than a fortified village, has bocomo 
tho commercial capital of the svotld 

Tho Interest of English History — Such a story is worth 
telling and worth learning But tho interest of the history 
of England is not confined to the study of the extension 
of tho power of her kings, tho growth of her navy, and the 
development of trade and industry England has been and 
18 a teacher of tlie nations Through much blood and suffer 
ing many errors, and some crimes her people have won tho 
ordered freedom which they now enjoy in more fullness than 
any other nation, and tho civilized nations of the world have 
not been slow to copy English methods 'incl forms of govern 
ment In literature science and philosophy English names 
.rank among those of the foremost of mankind and no nation 
13 too proud to do reverence to the memory of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Newton and Darwin In these latter days the wide 
spread of the English tongue to the uftermost parts of the 
earth gives special weight and mfluence to the thoughts of 
authors who wrrite m that language 

Englanil the Mother of Nations — England too is the 
mother of nations Her odnlt daughter, the United States 
of< America may soon find a nval at least equal to herself 
m tho Dominion of Canada, while jn Africa and at the opposite 
side of the globe other yotmg daughter nations are spnngmg 
into active and vigorous life 

England and India — Bidia the home of a civilization 
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already ancient in the days when Bntons were still clad in 
skins and painted with noad has parsed under the sceptre 
of the English King Emperor, and the still more potent 
siiaj of English ideas One of the greatest tasks of the 
English to day is the understanding of India’s needs , and 
on the other hand it is ccjually the duty of India to try to 
understand England The task is not an easy one for either 
party Perhaps this little book may ha%e the good fortune 
to help young Indian readers to make a beginning m learning 
something of the history and character of the distant island 
ra tho Western Ocean with the fortunes of nhich the fate of 
their own land has become so strangely entwined 


CHAPTER n 

THE rOilAb OCCUPATION 5 ob c to a.© 410 

JuliUa Caesar— In the middle of the first century n o the 
go\eynment of the City of Romo hod brought into subjection 
not only the uholo of Italy, but all tho countries round the 
Methterrancan Sea About that time Julius Caesar the 
greatest of Poraan generals was cngagotl m completing tho 
conquest ol Gaul nou called Prance, and in winning for 
himself the chief povser m the Roman Stale He succeeded 
BO uell that m 44 n c when he was murdered Gaul nas a 
Roman province and ho had become master of the Roman 
world Ho thus laid the ba'-is for the rule of the Emperors, 
tho first of whom w as Augustus his adopted eon All sue 
ceeding emperors took the titles of Caesar and Vugustus^ 
and now our King Emperor George V is proud to be called 
tho Caesar of India (Aaiwir t Uind) * 

li 0 entUest knowledge of Groat Britain m any detail that 
wo liavQ la gamed from tho wntings of Julius Caesar, who 
in 55 u c ctOTsed over from Gaul with a small army, and. 
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landed on tho British coast ' In tho next 3 ear ho camo again 
with a larger force, and stayed sonae time, fighting hard, but 
without making any lasting conquest 

The Britons.— Cacjsar, who could write as well as ho could 
fight, gives an interesting account of tho people of South- 
eastern Britain The dense population was divided into 
numerons tribes, each under its own cluef, usuallj at war 
one with tho other, as the tribes of the Panjsb were in 
Alovander’s time In Britain, as m India, tho common 
danger caused hy a sudden foreign attack, forced tho warring 
tribes to xmito for a moment to resist the invader Cassivo 
launns, whoso territory laj to the north of the Thames was 
the PoTus of Bntam, and, hko Porus reVied largely on his 
skilfully managed, chariots The British soldiers carried 
shields, and wore armed with swords, daggers, spears, and 
axes, but did not use bows and arrows The men were brave 
and often inQictcd serious loss on tho Romans Their strong 
holds, liko the forts of Oudh not very long ago, were hidden 
away among marshes and woods 
The upper classes, namely, the gentry or wamora (tho 
ti^utles of Caesar), and the Druids, or priests, corresponded 
rcspectiiely to tho Ivshatriyaa and Brahmans of India Tlie 
common people, treated as serfs or slaves by their superiors, 
avero not of much account Tho Druids, like tho Brahmans, 
no written books and taught tho sacred learnmg to 
tlieir pupils by memory alone Tho subjects taught were 
much tho same as those of tho Brahman schools, and included 
tho attributes of tho gods, natural philosophy, the motions 
of tho stars, and the transmigration of "ouls Sometimes a 
pupil would remain for twenty years under tho instruction 
of his teacher (guru) But, for business purpo'^es, tho Greek 
alphabet was m U'O » 

JIany gods were honoured, of whom tho principal was 

**A few notes haTo sorviTe«l from the lost hooks written hy rytheaa, 
wOrcefc of lla«si]ia (Marseilles), nho sailed roond Great Britam abont 
300 «.c.. and hy r«idowiis, who wrote ahonl two centuries later. 
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identified bj the Romans with their god Jlcrcurms Tlie 
Morslnp included liomWo human fiacrificca, cficctcd by shut 
ting up a number of men, usaally condemned crimmils, but 
gometimcs innocent iietima, in a huge uicher cage, uhich 
was sot on fire Nearly a centnry later these cruel rites were 
suppressed bj tho Emperor Claudius, who noted <jn the 
principle applied long aftcnianls by Lord Wiliam BentmcL 
m India to the case of suttco 

Claudius, Boudlcca — ^Tho sonoiis Roman efforts to annex 
this island began m the time of Claudius (v P 43), uho'fo- 
gencrals AulusPIautiusandlii* 
suece^ore, conquered soutli- 
eastem Britain and made it a 
Roman prosince Gradually 
tbe imperial potrer spread to 
the west and north, bnt its t 
progress nas checked (A D 01) 
by the revolt of Uie Icem tril e 
in tho region now forming the- 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
under tbeir queen Boudicca 
(Boadtcea) uho had been 
cruelly ill used She burst 
fiercely on the Roman settlements sacking the three towns 
now represented by London St Albans and Colchester, 
and killing it is Said 70 000 of her enemies But the rude 
valour of tbe tribes conld not withstand the weight of 
Roman discipline and the revolt was crushed Now, mthe«« 
latter days Englishmen have honoured the righteously rebel 
queen u ith a statue which stands beside Westminster Bridge 
m London For some three centimes after the sTippression of 
Eoudicca 8 rising southern Britain enjoyed almost unbroken 
peare 

Agricola. — Agricola an able Roman general (A P 78-8o), 
brought tbe rest of En^and and tbe lowlands of Scotland, 
under Roman sway, but had to leave most of the billy parts 
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of Scotland and Wales unsubdued nor ^^a■^ he able to ntlnck 
Ireland, as bo bad bopod to do Ho was a just man and 
n capable ruler Under bis care tho rude Britons began to 
learn civilized Eoman ^vajs, espcciallj in the towns, wbicb 
grea rapidly m size and importance York (Eboracum) in 
tho north became the Homan capital of tho province 

ThS Walls of Hadrian and Antoninus —During tho reign of 
tho Emperor Hadnan (1I7--3S), who stayed some time m 
Britain, a strong rampart of turf sods, 80 Roman miles in 
length, was huilt across the narrow part of tho island between 
Tynemouth on the east and tho sea beyond Carlisle on the 
west, in order to keep out tho Picta and other fierce tribes 
of tho nortb, who used to barry the settled province, just as 
tho Pathan clans now raid tho north western frontier of India 
About the jear 210 Hadrian’s rampart was strengthened by 
a stone wall erected under the orders of the Emperor Septuznas 
SoTcrus In the reign oi Antoninus Pius (140), a second 
rampart of turf had been bmit farther north across the atill 
nanower neck of land, 30 miles wide, betneen the Firth of 
Forth and the Firth of Cljde Tlie Romans tried hard to 
conquer the difficult country north of tho wall of Antoninus 
and established some outposts but could not subdue the 
tribes, and late in the second or early m the third century 
were forced to retire to tho lino of Hadnan s wall 

Carauslus and Allectus — ^Towards tho close of the third 
century, for iicarlj ten years (287-90) Britain was ruled by 
Roman emperors of her own, not dependent upon Rome 
In tho earlier year named, Cacausius, a man of humble origin 
and cither Gaulish or llritish birth, who liad been Admiral 
of tho Channel Fleet stationed at Boulogne revolted and set 
up as independent Emperor of Britain For seven years lie 
ruled with great success and prosperity, until be was murde^ 
by nn oRicer of bis., by name UlpnJjis. w.hn.sfyzfsl.tJifi.tJjjyina 
and held it for three years Tbe usurper was then crushed 
by an impornl army 

End of the Roman Occupattou — During the fourth century 



Tut Bnutixa or Tnt Uau. 

Prota Ihc drawlDg by 5!r Ifcnry Ford in 1 Sc/oU Ihrtory r/ E^tand hy 
C. n. U n tclwr »nl Rjljard Ki[I ng 
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tho coasts and borderlands of Britain suffered much from tho 
raids of ^Id tribes The Picts and other savago nations of 
Caledonia, now Scotland, ravaged tbo north, mIuIo the nest 
coast was hamed by Irish pirates, then called Scots , tho 
southern and eastern coasts being stmilarlj tormented by 
Savon and other rovers from German lands An ancient 
historian observes that tho'^e enemies ‘ trampled and overran 
all places, and like men momng npe corn, boro down all 
before them ’ At tho beginning of the fifth centurj Romo 
herself could no longer resist tho attacks of tho barbarian 
hosts, swarming down overland from the north, and nas 
uholly unable to protect a province so distant as Britain 
Most of the garrison was withdrawn in 407 and three years 
later, nhen Bom© nas taken by Alanc the Goth, Honorms, 
Rmperor oi the West, was oWiged to teW the Britons that 
thej must fight their own battles as best thoj could Tho 
year 410, therefore, is nsuaWy taken to mark tbo end of the 
Roman occupation, wtuch hod lasted m tho south cast of 
England from tho time of Claudius (43), and in the rest 
of tho province south of Hadnaos nail from the time of 
AgricoK (85) 

Effects of the Roman Occupation. — ^During that long penod 
town life in a civilized fashion had been largolj developed, 
and tho numerous remains of luxurious and comfortable 
gentlemen’s houses testify to th© general peace and prosperity 
of the country Many of the notable cities and towns now 
existing, as for example, London, York, Chester, and Glou* 
ecster, are practically the creation of the Romans The 
British ‘towns’ were rather fortifiod villages composed of 
rude huts BTienever wo find tho word Chester or c&sfcr 
forming part of a town name, we know that the place was 
once a Roman settlement or cantonment {castra) Th© 
stations throughout tlie counti^ were consjpoted hj? Rplcndld, 
straight, solidly paved roads, some of which are still m use, 
although of course, chai^pd in appearance Tillage wws 
much extended, tho coal and iron mines m the south and 
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Xatin traditions. The story of the Roman occupation, there* 
■fore, has little vital connexion trith the history of England 
-and concerns the antiq^iiary rather than the historian ^ 

Leadro Dates 


Ittvasions ol Jalina Caesar . . . • . , 5o, 54 B c 

oi iVutus rUntina (Cl&ndw cmpeioc) . • .i d, 43 

Revolt oi Queen Boudicca ...... Cl 

Agrieola. ........ 73-85 

Hadrian’s Trail •«.... bctTrccn 117 anil 133 

^^all ot Antoninns .... . . about 140 

Vi all o! ticpliHUua Sevems ...... about 210 

Caransios and Allcctus ...... 2S7-9G 

End of Roman occnpatioo ..... about 410 


CTUPTER m 

TEE EARLY EKGLlSn OP.SA^vON ONGDOSIS TEE CON\TrRSIO!J 
or E^CLA^D, 440-S71 

Beginning ol the English Conquest. — Tlie real history of 
England m-^y be held to begin in the middle of the fifth 
centurj' (449) vith the settlement m the Isle of Thonet on 
the south-eastern coast of a small band of Jute narriors from 
-Jutland m Dcnmarh, -who, according to tradition, came at 
tho imitation of a British chief named Vortigern to help lum 
against Ins foes Tlio nei>-comc^, said to have been led by 
chiels named Hengest and Horsa, liked their quarters, and 
wort) quickly followed by crowds of their countrymen, who 
am\ed m largo fleets, and m tho course of not many jears 
mado thera«el\es masters of Kent, Suv^cx, tho Isle of Wight, 
and parts of Hampshire Tho invaders comprised besides 
the Jutes two other clo'scly related tribes, tho Angles apd 

* The names England, Scotland, ItcIaDd, and IValea, altbongb not current 
fa tho Roman pi nod, are used in this chapter for convenience The best 
*««5unt of the Roman ocenpattOQ isUi&t by Rroleasor C Oman in England 
-tr/ore iht Aormon Conjue^t, lOlO 
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«cst ttcro actively worked, and trade waa bnsk.^ Books do 
not tell U9 much about the Roman occupation , the details 
have mostly to be worked out from inscriptions, corns, and 
the remains o£ the camps, bouses, and belongings of the 
conquerors dug up from time to time 

Britain not fully romanlzed — ^But, notwithstanding the 
considerable remains o£ Roman settlements still tractable, 
it IS certain that Britain never became Roman in the way 
that Gaul and the other countries of southern Europe did 
Moat of the people eontinucd to norsliip tbcir own gods, 
although the Christian religion was introduced perhaps m 
the second century, and a British Church was formed with 
bishops of its own The sites of about tw enty small Romano- 
British church buildings can be traced Latin may have been 
widely understood m the south-east , but in the rest of the 
island the language docs not seem to have been much spoken, 
except in the towns The Romans, however, were not bo 
ahaiply separated from the British as the English are from 
the Indiana Many Britons took Roman names, and large 
numbers served m the irregular troops which aided the legions 
Intermarriages between the foreigners and nativ es are believed 
to have been common If the Romans had been left undis 
turbed, they might in tune liave made Britain a Latm country, 
but the events of the troubled ages following the withdrawal 
of the legions blotted out nearly all the signs of the Roman 
occupation, except the roads and a few towns, mostly ruined, 
which escaped utter destiuctioii Even the memory of the 
fact that Roman officers had governed the land for between 
three and four centuries almost perished England, after 
passing tlirougU the long agony of the Saxon and Danish 
invasions, to be related in the following chapters, had to make 
a fresh start m which she gained little help from the rums 
* of*Roman institutions She had to build up a new system 
of Hvv, custom and government based on Germanic not on 
’ The growth of tbo gn on a ou a cml sad iron ladastries u nortborn 
Snglmd and sootbern bcoUaod is quite recent 
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Xatm traditions The story of tho Roman occupation, there- 
fore, has little vital connexion with tho history of England 
and concerns tho antiquarj rather than the historian ^ 

LeaduiQ Datik 


Invasions of Johns Caesap 5J»£>4 b c 

Invasion ot Atitos Jlantiua (Clandina empeioc) . • A D 43 

Revolt of Queen Roudicca ...»•• 

Agticola 7S-85 

naJcian 3 trail between 117 and 138 

Wall of Antoninus .... . about 140 

Wall ot beplinnua Severus . . . • • about 210 

Carausiiis and Allectus . . . • 287-90 

End of Roman occupation , - . ♦ . about 410 


CHAPTER m 

"IIIE EARLY E-NGLISU OR SAYON KIAGDOIIS THE CONWiaiSlOY 
or ENGLAND 4l9-b7l 

Beginning ot the English Conquest. — Tlio real hi&tory of 
England may he held to begin in the middle of tho fifth 
ccuturj (449) nath the settlement m the Isle of Thanet on 
the eouth-castem coast of a email band of Juto warriors from 
Jutland in Denmark, who, according to tradition came at 
the mritation of a British chief nim^ Vortigem to help hmi 
against his foes Tho new comer?, said to have been led by 
duels named Hengest and Horsa, hkctl their quarters, and 
^ero quickly folloaed by crowds of their countrjmen, who 
arrived in largo fleets, and m the course of not manj jears 
made themseh es masters of Kent, Sussex, tho Isle of Wight, 
and parts of Hampshire The invaders comprised besides 
■the Jutes two other closdy related tribes, tho xVngles apd 

* Tho names En^taad Seotlaiul Ireland and Wales although not current 
lu tho Pomm perixl aro u&ed m this chapter for convenience Tho best 
Aettnmi ot the I oman occupalioa u that by Rrolessor C Oman m England 
the \onnan CongMtit 1910 
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Saxo^> whose homes were on the coasts of the Baltic Sea. 
Modern Avnters often speak of them all collecti\ely as Anglo* 
Saxons 

Cruelty of the Invaders — Their method of warfare was as 
terrible as that of the Mongols in Asia long ages afterwards 

‘ The barbarous conquerors,' Bede observes ‘ sprea^ the 
conflagration from the eastern to the western sea, without 
any opposition, and covered almost everj part of the devoted 
island ^ Public as w ell as private structures w ere overturned , 
the priests were everywhere slam before the altars , the 
prelates and the people, without any respect of persons were 
destrojed with fire and sword nor was there any to bury 
those who had been thus cruelly slaughtered Some of the 
miserable remainder, being taken in the mountama were 
butchered in heaps Others spent with hunger came forth 
and submitted themselves to the enemy for food being 
destined to undergo perpetual servitude if they were not 
killed even upon the spot Some with sorrowful hearts, 
fled beyond the seas Otuers continuing in their own country, 
led a miserable life among the woods rocl'j and mountains, 
with searcelv enough food to support hfe, and expecting every 
moment to he their last 

Such was the blood stained opening pngo of the history of 
England and the English 

Jutes, Saxons, and Angles — While the Jutes occupied Kent 
and the Isle of Wight Saxons settled in the counties now 
known as Sussex {South Saxons), Middlesex (Middle Saxons), 
and Es<sex (East Saxons) as-well os in Wessex (West Saxons), 
comprismg Hampshire and the neighbouring counties Tlie 
Angles (Enghah) occupied Norfolk and Suffolk (North folk and 
South folk) and gradually pushed farther to the north and 
west Willie the Britons as do their descendants to tins day, 
spoke of their conquerors as Saxons’ the invaders themselves- 
, used the name ‘ Angles ' to describe all the tnbes collectively, 

• The ‘V«ncrabIoB«}e’,& raodk of JuTow in the north of England (C73- 
733) nroto an Lteltsuuticitl llitlory «hich IS a leading aathoritj In tha 
paasagQ quoted ho copies from an older vnter 
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and called tlieir nc^ly i\on land ‘ Anglekvn’, and in later 
times England 

King Arthur —The Anglo Saxon progress in the south ivas 
stayed lor a little wlule by a great defeat at ilount Badon 
(Badburj m Dorsetshire according to Sir Freeman) in 
A D 520 the credit of ivhich is given by legend to the half 
fabtdous British King Arthnr, tbo hero of Tennyson s Idylls 
0 / iht King 

The English advance Westward — ^But the check a as only 
for a time The West Saxons by winning the battle of 
Dyrbam (Dcorharo 577) advanced their frontier to the 
Severn while their northern comrades at a later date won 
the important city of Cliester or Deva (C13) Tho«e victones 
broke up the western independent territory of the Britons 
into thrw Boparited blocks namely Wales Cornwall and the 
Bmall kingdom of Strathclyde which comprised Cumberland 
Before the end of the sixth century the Anglo Saxon had 
included about half of Britam and extended to the north as 
far aa the Firth of Forth It was divided into many small 
principalities contmually at war one with the other or with 
the Britons and over varying m number size and power 
according to the fortune of war In fact the political state 
of Britain was much like that of India in most ages 

Beligion of the English. — The remote tribes on the shores 
of the Baltic which supplied tho matcnal for the newly formed 
rnglish people lived outside the Roman Empire and had 
remained untouched by Roman civilization or the Christian 
rel gion lor moro than a centuri after their arrival in 
Britain they continued to bo (ctocious heathen fighting men 
p tiless and bloodthirsty tho worshippers of fierce gods 
chief among whom were Woden god of war and Thor the 
Thunderer whose names survive in the words Wedne«dt^y 
and Thursday In tho r^ons occupied the invaders prac 
tically destroyed the old Romano British Church and made 
Eiiglind once more a heathen country At first thev killed 
neatly all tho old population but ns they movcxl on inland 
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Tlio tribe*! wore divided into two nocial group*?, ‘eorls,’ of 
fighting men of good birth, and ' chiirU ’ (crorfa), or common 
folk There !iero also 8ln\es, wliocounfixl onij ns tbo beasts 
Tho bu«me*is of the tribo was settled the freemen, both 
corls and churls in open mcoting, presided ovir by a headman 
or ‘ caldorrann ’, whoso title surincs ns ‘ nltlcrtnaii ' with 
qmto n dificrcnt meuniiig Similiir public meetings managed 
the local business of the shires', or larger diMstons of a 
kingdom of the smaller divisions or ‘ hundreds correspond 
ing to the Indian pargana or tappn , nnd of tbo ' tun or 
Milage n group of neighbouring households organized much 
jn the fenme waj aa an Indian 6/iayac/<5ni village In their 
original homo the Anglo Saxons do not seem to liavo needed 
kmgs but the tlress of fighting in Bntam having forced them 
to elect kings as leaders end commanders in chief the petty 
chieftainships of carl> days eo formed aluaje tended to unite 
in larger kingdoms of greater force and increased stability 
Thus arose tho leading kingdoms of Northumbria com 
prising tho lands north of tbo Humber and citending up to 
tho Forth Slercio tho region of the marchos or Orders, 
comprising wlut are no'v tho midland counties and Wessex 
jn the south There were other kingdoms too but those 
three ^ere tho most notable 


Supremacy of Northumbria, seventh century — Early in tho 
seventh century iEthelfntli king of Northumbria claimed 
to bo tho Overlord fBretwalda) of Britain a vague rank 


depending on the personal influence of the claimant, and 
similar to that of Jiaja-c^irovarlm or MoJiarajOdhtraja, so 
often boastfully assumed by early Indian princes His suc- 
cessor Edwm in order to guard his northern frontier, built 
ft strong fort the predecessor of that castle which still looks 
do'ffti upon the beautiful city of Edinburgh or Edwm s town, 
*tbe capital of Scotland 

Supremacy of Mercia, eighth century —After many wars 
the leadership of the English passed fp-~sNorthumbna to tho 
^gdom of Metcia,i^'*^7^tal ofy \ V.Tamworth not 
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fat irom Birmmgbam Tho most famous of tto Merciau 
kings was Offa, m tbo second half of the eighth century, who 
carried his victorious arms across tho Severn and built tho 
massive rampart knomi ns * Offa’s ko extending from 
Chepstow to near Cliester, which continued for three centuries 
to mark tho boundary between tlie English and the Welsh, 
-and still stands in large part He encouraged trade, struck 
^ood coins, and corresponded on equal terms with Cliarles 
tho Groat (Charlemagne), King of tho Franks, who was 
crowned as Emperor of tho West in 600, a few years after 
Offa’s death 1 

Supremacy of Wessex, mnth century; Egbert. — But neither 
Northumbria nor Mercia was destined to be tho cradle of the 
English monarchy and the source of England’s greatness 
That glorj was reserved for Wessex, the southern kingdom 
Egbert (SOO-30), Wing of that realm, subdued hvs neighbours 
of Kent and Su'sox, compelled the Britons of Cornwall to do 
him homage, and broko the Mercian power by a Mctory 
^med at Ellandun m Wiltshire (823) He thus became, as 
Edwin and Offa had been, tbe Overlord of Britain Circum- 
stances and the exceptional ability of most of Egbert’s sue 
c^ors for so^ oral generations secured tho permanence of the 
supremacy of Wessex AH the sovereigns of England, save 
five, can trace their descent irom Egbert - 

The Coming ol the Danes. — But much suffering was in store 
tor tho English, who had lost tbcir carlj ferocity and become 
A peaceful, settled people, mainly engaged in tbe cultivation 
of the fields Thej were now to endure misery Iil e unto 
that which their forefathers had inflicted on tho Britons 
Tho Bancs, or Northmen of Denmark and Norway, m the 

* The ftothonties differ os to tbo exact lumts o! Offa’s reign. Professor 
Oman Rives them as "o" 90. 

* Tho fivo exceptions aro (I; tbo Daauh Canute (CnQt) , (2. 3) bis eo^ 
Ttardia anil*fiarilicaaute(Ilarthacn it) , ^4) Harold, tho son of EaTlGodr.m. 
■and (o) William tho Conqutror Tbo sons ol tbe Conqueror were descended 
from Alfred and Eobert thiougb Qacen Matilda, nhose ancestor was a 
daughter ol Alfred the Great 
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nnd l«5gnn to till tlio hmU won by tho Bwonl, they became 
le<« ferocious, and allowed manj of tlio conquered race to live 
as *" or serfs, who m*» 3 * or 1003 not have kept alno some 
small remnant of tho ancient church 
Mission oI St Angnsltac— TI .0 religion ot Jesus tins lirought 
nnen to Bntnin in its Itomsn form liy Aiigustino, an Italian 
monk sent (697) lij Gregorj tho Cnnt, Pope of Rortle, to 
htliclbcrt. King of Kent, nlioso queen sia» n Chnstinn pnneess, 
daughter of tho Prankish king of Pons With tho help ot 
her mllueneo tho Kentish king anj Ins court uoro induced to 
necept tho etrango religion, nliieh won hecomo Snnly ostab- 

CanrerbLy >«‘”S 

snresT^ 'kristlanlly-Theneo t).o noir tcaehing gradually 
k!ml^ E"Sland. being eoiricd into Northuraliria, tho 
kiyilom north ot tho Hunihor river, by Pnulinns (027) Tho 
late Sf“ u° 1 Chnstinn faith nos tho ' 

ntil^ or a® ‘f "“J “I by 700 A n tho 
m naml Lint Chmtian, at feast 

m namo Littlo attempt nos made ot first to contort the 

»™ade «,o’’lori r® 

persuade tho local king to adopt tho creed of Romo As sooo 

Grwt' pro'^;rr‘° Augustine by Gregory tho 

Great, Pope of Romo (SfKMIOt), invites us to iianao for o 
moment and consider tho moaning of the phLw Zow of 

ffireek nanZ' l'i epithet Pope 

(toek^ippos. lot, I, pnpn meaning 'father') which had 
W used generally of all bishops, tho rnlem ot the Gh n.lti , 
qurch, began to ho^eiallj applied to the Bishop of Romo, 

2 °tv”rp“ r?”' '”'°d "Seeded as the head 

ot ttosKEuiopean Christondmu, pnmeeded to claim a Kirt of 
imperial outhmity over all the ehurehes, and even over all 
the kings of Enrope Varjona causes which cannot be dis- 
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cursed hero helped him to grxdunllj make good hia clniros. 
Tlio earliest recorded instance oC a pope’s exercise of authority 
o\er a king dates from the ninth century In later jears tho 
power of tho Papacy , that is to say, of tho Poixs’s ndmima- 
tration, vastly lacroisod, and even non it la a potent inHucnco 
m Europe, and so throughout the world Tho mi'y^ion of 
St ^ugustino in 697 brought England into touch with tho 
Roman Church and to some extent with Roman lavi and 
modes of thought The ancient British Church of Wales 
and Ireland which still subsisted submitted \er> slowU and 
unwiUinglj to tho authonti of tho Pope 

Asiatic Equivalent of the Pope —Nothing m -Vsn exactly 
corresponds with the jurisdiction exercised bj tho Popes, 
but tho authority conceded by Muslims to tho SliaiKh ill Islam 
at Constantinople is to some extent similar Tho Buddhist 
- sjstcm of church government, as practised long ago in India, 
and now in Tibet and Burma may help Indian students to 
realize tho immense authority wielded by the Popes and 
Bishops m Europe during many ages Tho Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa IS tho nearest Asiatic equivalent of the Popo and tho 
higher Buddhist clergy have duties and powers resembling to 
some extent thoro of bishops and archbishops 

The Government of the English. — ^Tho English, that is to 
say, tho Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, brought with them the 
manners and customs of their fathers as practised on tho 
shores of tho BxUic Tho ferocity of their warfare having 
utterly destroyed the ancient British and Roman manners 
and customs, left tho now-comers, so to speak, ‘ a clean slato ’ 
on which to WTito a new English yioUty llenco it is that 
practically all English institutions aro of Germanic Anglo 
Baxon origin, showing hardly a traco of Roman or CcUic- 
British influence Tho Baltic Anglo Saxons had no tovjTis, 
and when they first camo to Britain knew nothing better to* 
do with a town than bum it But when they had boon 
settled down for a time thqr learned how to hvo os citizens 
and to manage tho local affairs of towns with success 
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Th© tribes were divided into tvro socml grouiw, ‘ eorls/ or 
fighting men of good birth, and ‘ churU ’ (ceor/5), or common 
folk There were nl$o alaves, wlio counted only 03 the beasts 
The business of the tube was settled bj the freemen, both 
«orls and churls, in open meeting, presided over by a headman 
or ‘ealdonuan*, uhose title survives ns ‘alderman’ uith 
quite a different meaning Similar public meetings managed 
the local business of the ‘ shires or larger divisions of a 
kingdom, of thesmaller divisions.or ‘ hundreds correspond 
mg to the Indian jjarjana or lappa, and of the ‘ tun’, or 
village, a group of neighbouring households, organized much 
in the same waj as an Indian hhayachara village In their 
original homo the Anglo Sa^cons do not seem to have needed 
kings, but the stress of fighting m Britain having forced them 
to elect lungs as leaders and commanders m chief, the petty 
chieftainshiia of early days so formed always tended to unite 
in larger kingdoms of greater force and increased stability 

Thus arose the leading kingdoms of Northumbna, com> 
prising the lands north of the Humber, and extending up to 
the Forth , Mercia the region of the marches or borders, 
comprising what are now the midland counties, and Wessox 
in the south. There were other kingdoms too, but those 
three were the most notable 

Supremacy of Northumbna, seventh century — Early m the 
seventh century .^thelfnth, king of Northumbna, claimed 
to be the Overlord (Bretwalda) of Bntain, a vague rank 
depending on the personal influence of the claimant, and 
similar to that of Ea2A'ChakmvaTUn or MakutvjadhtTajHx so 
often boastfully assumed by early Indian princes His suc- 
cessor Edwin, in order to guard his northern frontier, bmlt 
a strong fort, the predecessor of that castle which still looks 
do^ upon the beautiful city of Edmburgh, or Edwm’s town, 

* the capital of Scotland 

Supremacy of Mercia, eighth century — After many wars 
the leadership of the English passed from Northumbna to the 
kingdom of Mercia, the capital of which was Tamworth, not 
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-fat from Birmingham The most famous of tho llercian 
kings was Offa, m tho second half of tho eighth centurj', nho 
earned his victorious arras across tho Severn and built tho 
massive rampart knoism as ‘ Offi’a D^ko’, extending from 
Chepstow to near Cliestcr, which continued for three ccntunca 
to mark tho boundarj between tho English and tho Wcisli, 
jmd rtiU stands m largo part Ho encouraged trade, stnick 
good coins, and corresponded on equal terms with Charles 
tho Great (Chatlcmagno), King of tho Franks, who was 
crowned as Emperor of tho West in 800, a few jears after 
Ofla’s death ^ 

Supremacy of Wessex, ninth century; Egbert. — But neither 
Northumbria nor Mercia was destined to bo tbo cradle of tho 
English monarch} and tho source of England s greatness 
That glorj was reserved for Wessex, tho southern kingdom 
Egbert (800-30), king of that realm, subdued his neighbours 
of Kent and Sussex, compelled tbo Britons of Cornwall to do 
him homage and broke tho Mercian power by a \ictory 
gained at Bliandun m Wiltshire (823) Ho thus became, as 
Edwm and Ofla lud been, tho Omlonl of Britain Circura 
stances and tho exceptional ability of most of Egberts sue* 
-cessors for several generations secured tho pcnnanenco of tho 
supremacy of Wessex All tho sovereigns of England, save 
five, can trace their descent from Egbert ^ 

The Condng of (he Danes — ^But much suffering was in storo 
for the English, who had lost their early ferocity and become 
■a peaceful, settled people, mainly engaged m tbo cultivation 
of the fields They were now to enduro misery hi o unto 
that which their forefather had inflicted on tho Britons 
Tho Danes, or Northmen of Denmark and Norway, in tho 

* Tho anthoritiea differ as to tho exact Liaits of OCa s reign I?rofcssor 
Oman gives them as 7^7 90 

* The five cxceplioas are (I I tbo Danish Canute (Gnat), (2 3) hu eons, 
TiaroiUanUflarUicanutefflarthacn t), (4} Harold the son odlarl Godwin, 
and (o) lUmm tho Contiucror The sons of the Conqueror were desccadcd 
from Al'red and Egbert through Queen Matilda, whose ancestor was a 
daughter of Allred tho Great. 
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eigblh century -nerc similar in their habits and mode of life 
to the Anglo^xon pirates of tho fifth and eirth centuries, 
to whom they \\cro akin in race, religion, and language. In 
tho year 787 a small body of Danish raiders (ni-inji) landed 
from three ships on tho south-eastern coast, and slew tho local 
Saxon officer. Slany similar descents followed, but tho raiders 
did ndt attempt to settle until tho middle of tho ninth century. 
‘This year (851),’ says tho AngliySft^Kin Chronidt, ‘did tho 
heathen folk, for the first lime, bide over a inter.’ ' 

Danish Attack on Wessex. — Egbert had been strong enough 
to protect liis kingdom against suffering much senous damage, 
but hi3 eon iEthelwuU Avas thrice defeated hy tho pirates 
At Oakley, hoaever (851), tho fortuno of war favoured tho 
Saxons. But still, every j'car, tho Danes continued to pour 
in and strengthen their grip on tho land In 871 they made 
a powerful attack on Wessex, which was withstood by the 
sons of iEthclwulf, who gained a glorious victory’ o%er tho 
heathen host at Ashdown in Berkshire, * fighting on oven 
unto nightfall.’ During that terriblo jear tho men of Wessex 
fought no less than nine battles with tho enemy, *tho Host,’ 
as it is called in the Ckronide. In the same year Alfred, 
the last avaihiblo of the sons of /Ethelwulf, was elected to 
the throne of Wessex, and called to the hard task of beating 
back tho ever swelUng flood of heathen invasion^ 

Beading Datfs 

First amTal of Sazooa (llcngcst Iloraa} .... 440 

Uattlcof Mount Badon (Badbury; » King Arthar) , . . C20 

■SVtstwanl advance of Saxons (Battle of Djrliam) . . . 077 

* Tht AtiqIo Saxon Chronicle, extant In six fairly manuscripts, is tho 

leading authont j for early Englishhistory. It exists m four distinct forms, 
written at various monasteries The original form is said to have been 
compiled under the direction of King Alfred. * 

* Last available,’ not countu^ one eon, iBthclstan, vtho had hecomo 
amonV, and is idcntifie<lbysomevnte»«ith St. Keot, Alfred’s counsellor. 
In AnRlo.Saxon time* the member of the royal family considered to be the 
most worthy n as elected hing Tho election of Alfred cxcludedthosonof 
an elder brother. 

tao 
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MivionofSt AugnstInftoKcnt 697 

Battle of Chester (Deva) 013 

King Ednin of Northnmbna (EdiDbargh) ... 017-33 

King Ofla of Jlcrcia ...... about 757-00 

King Egbert of Wessex ....... 800-830 

Urst landing of the Danra (ni ntgt) • . • . • 707 

imt settlement of tho Danes . 051 


CHAPTER IV 

ALFRED TnC GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 871-1016 
Early life ot Alfred. — lake many great men, 

Alfred, 

England’s darling, 

England’s shepherd, 

England’s Ling, 

owed mnch to his mother, by name Osburga, ‘a deroQt 
woman, and keen of wit (understanding] withal, great of 
heart, as high in birth.’ * Beloved was be, by both father 
and mother alike, with a great lore, beyond all Ins brethren ; 
yea, and the darling of all As he grew m stature, both m 
childhood and boyhood, so showed he ever fairer in form 
than any one of them, and m looks, and words, and ways 
■ the lovesomest ’ 

His Accession — ^Thns nartnred m love, a samt in his 
personal habits, yet ‘strong and skilled in eierything’, 
Alfred, at the age of twraty two (871), was called ‘ by the 
assent of all men ’ to wield the sceptre and save his country 
Tlio- victory of Ashdown, lollovred by other battles, had caused 
* the retirement from Wessex of the Banes, who left him m 
peace for four years, while they were free to work their will 
on East Anglia, their bead quarters, Mercia, and Northumbna. 
London, too, remamed m their hands 
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Athelney; Ethandan; Peace of Chippenbam.— Bot the 
heathen host, continually reinforced by nca amvnls from 
the Continent, e^cr grew m strengtli, until m 878 it overran 
Wc-y^ex, and drove Alfred to take refugo m a stronghold 
which he mado for himself in tho Isle of Athelney , among the 
marshes formed bj two bttlo nvers of SomerseLshirc, and 
* not^.o be come at save bj boat * * Secure m that fastness 
tho king set him'mlf to organize victorj, and was cheered by 
tho news of a small figlit won b\ tlio men of Devon, who 
captured the Raven standard of tho Danes At last he 
succeeded m gathenng men enough to strike a crushing blow . 
After a hard fight at Ethandun m Wiltshire, tho Danes were 
defeatetl and driven back on their entrenched camp at Chippen- 
ham, where tho> were compelled to surrender owing to lack 
of provisions Tho Peace of Chippenham dictated bj the 
victor, bound the Danes to quit Wessex and required their 
leader Guthrum to accept baptism ns a Clinstnn Three 
weeks later the Danish chief appeared at Wodmoro and was 
•duly baptized with thirty of his principal followers* 

The Danelaw; London rebuilt. — Alfred, not being strong 
•enough to bnng all England under his sw aj , w as constrained 
to recognize tho formal x^vrlilion of tho country between the 
Saxons and tho Danes The line of division, roughly speak 
mg, ran from London to Chester, tlio regions to tho north and 
east forming Danish temtorj, the Danelaw or Danelagh, 
while those to the south and west (comprising part of Slercn) 
were included in the dominions of Wessex London fell to 
tho share of Alfred, who (880) worshipfully restored the city 
of London after the burning of the place and tho massacre of 

‘ Tho only pmonal reljc cf Alfiwl h tho famous gold and enamel 
locket found -many years ago at Athcln^, and now m tho Ashmolean 
iluscum, Oxford It bears an inscnptiOQ In old English * Alfred lyd 
jnfi maile.! 

* Tho Peoco a commonly ealled that of Wedmore, but, as Dr S R. 
Oardmer pointed out the langnaga of tho Ch'onieU clearly means 
that tho treaty was signed at CSuppcnham In Wiltshire. Wedmorc is la 
^mersetshire 
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the folk thereof, and made men to dnell therem, and made it 
over to the wardship of ^thelred, Alderman of Jlercia ' 

Final Repulse of the Danes — The battle of Ethandun gave 
peace to Alfred’s realm for many jears during •which the 
Danes devoted their attention to hair} mg Prance rather 
than England But m 803 a fresh fleet, acting m concert 
with the settled Danes of the Danelaw , made a atrong at^ck, 
vrhich was sustained for three or four years Bj 807 the wise 
strategy of Alfred who combined naval and mihtary forces 
with masterly skill, overcame the enemy and entrapped their 
ships, so that * m the summer the Host broke up , some for 
East Anglia and some for Northumbria And they who were 
moneyless there took ship, and went southward over sea 
to the Seme’ 'Thanks be to God,’ erclatms the chronicler, 

* the Host had not utterly broken Angle*km (England),’ 
which suffered more m those years from a murram among 
cattle and a deadly sickness among men than it did from 
Damsh ravages 

From this time onwards for nearly a centoty no senous 
Viking invasion troubled the land, and AUicd was free for 
the short romamder of bis life to de\ote his untiring energy 
to law making Uteraturo, and good works 

Alfred In War — ^Tlie w ora of Alfred m the conduct of wluch 
be showed himself to bo a bravo man and a consummate 
commander, were purely defensive and free from all tamt of 
grasping ambition Their purpose of staging the torrent of 
savage rapino was so fully occomplisbcd that Alfred s linrd- 
woii victories enabled lus son to bnng all England under his 
sole gOTCmment The action of tho great king in demising 
ships of unproved build and forming an ndwjunto navj able 
to meet tho Danes with success at sea laid tho foundation of 
England s mantime power Tho naval and nnlifaij success 
* of Alfred, attained in spifo of enormous difliculties bj a man 
who suffered during his whole life from torturing diwvises, 
w ould alone justify tho title of Gnat w Inch all histonans havo 
been w lUing to grant him He was, os his friend Asset records, 
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‘pierced bj the nails o! manj » sorron-* and ‘incessantly 
«om down by the gnevoos attacks of on unknown tnaladv , 
so tliat ho has never known one quiet hour, wherein he i<i not 
either bearing the pang or deprc«ised almost to despair by 
tho dread thereof But his claim to the rex-ereneo of after 
ages rests even more st'cnreh upon other foundations To u«o 
tlio words of ft later chronicler, *it is his levs conspictiofts life 
til It 13 wortln of the greatest ]»rai«o and wonder * 

Alfred in Peace — Vlthough a few nro kings liaae l>een 
rcpotctl saints jt would bo difficult to fiiu! the j«rallel of 
\lfrcd, who combinetl ptrsonal holiness with Iiodils activity* 
martial spint, etrategual ability, loxc of jiistin dcsotion to 
literature, and unceasing labour m the work of goacrnmtnt 
for tlic poofl of his {>eople Ho recall and reM««l the Inw-s 
of Kent and Uessev and dea-oteil to tho eaeciition iif tlio 
Ians an amount of pervinal energy alinost inrrwhhle 
Puns likewise, took Iw in jii<lcrinent, for tlie gootl of 
li s folk high loot and low liurn abk'' nil aj'in alcsl to the 
Kings own jiid.onniit and on eithir aide. ha»t*si them 
th^nto Andiiiwonder for iii UrciJu g a ciy* asinnl! 
things el's our Ku u "ns a m wt k-s-n se-irel er out < f truth 
hijf nearly esm K-ntener gisrii tlmiughcmt tlio wholo realm 
in his alrsenrs di 1 1 ci hiuiN If n vi-e wilh all his wit whether 
th"^ «<rx n'*lil«s)tisoruiinglilcotis and thischu fl\ thniijli 
I IS c-vre for t* o pxjr to wji m ami 1 the other dutu-s of tl i» 
Ide I e esoT t^sik hnsl lot m all live wl« \e realm, 

MM? him ftloiH tl e pKir had f« n « r none |<> chninj i» n ilirm 

IBs Loae of Leamlns —rtws* toutlmg testimomt"* are 
nvtnhsl b\ \»srr, a monk fnun St I>ari<l* in Wale* who 
was fumm i« Mfitsl* v«mrt. awl li^canve 1 v» mitma'e 
adn'er an-l ffietj I The King jrsim it«l I mi to l«i HisIk p isf 
bla’Tlnwmw All even <d Immmg atwl j-ietj. whctl»r{ Ijiglpij 
or fonign, foun I fanmr with IIjo se'x Jar king »1 o 1 im'vlf 
' lAmUtrvl run) look* from Isalln tlien ll;e blcrirs language 
of Fu’ope into the En^b*** tongue am! so l««4mo Ifrf' fsll-ef 
of Kngliah hte*util*e Tlie fW»*t notable of hi* trari\tati.m« 
was that cf the /*<vh’-n<n#»ml //»*r »y i f tlse \ me*iil 'e ftcsle. 
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tho learned Northumbnan znonL {673-735) to whom wo aro 
so largely indebted for onr knoisledge of Saxon England. 
There la good reason to believe that tho Anglo Saxon Chromch, 
‘ tho oldest English history * and ‘ the earliest and tho most 
venerable monument ol Teutonic prose *, ‘ began to be put 
together in its present shape m Alfred's time, and that it was 
regularly gone on u ith afterwards, so that from tho titno of 
Alfred onwards uo haro a history which was regularly uTitten 
down as things happened ’* 

Foreign Missions ; Education. — llis mmd,* Green oWrro», 
* was far from being prisoned within his own island Ho sent 
a Komcgian shipmaster to oxploro tho ^Vhlto Sea, and 
Wulfstan to tmoo tho coast of Lsthoma, envois boro his 
presents to tho churches of India and Jerosalem and an annual 
missionctmcd Petcrspenco 'toRomo* ItwasmthFroncc, 
however that bis intereoureo was closest, and it was from 
thonco that ho drew the scholars to aid him m his work of 
education 

Tlio king, who labonrcd hard (o cncourugo tho education 
of tho joung, which had been much ncglcctotl by reason of 
the DinisU terror, founded a echool m w Inch Uo * carefully 
gathered manj of tho high bom of bis own mco *, including 

‘ Frrcmsn Old p. 132. 

*TlKWktltSta » lint] ■>« in ibe Bortb of Ruwu krmBibtecoIj 
b]r a il*n{;crou< tojmge rouod (ho North Okpoon) through tho Arclk) 0<««n. 

B proriace of ml tho Bouth (hir of tha Golf of llnUotl, sn 

Arm of the lUltioSrB. /rnfm i ttramtij in the CAroairfc U * ILU Am! 
th*t taren jrar Mghrim ami Atb«t>U(io l«re to I.<>mo tho slmr that tho 
Klnehail vairr<] to ■po 1 thllbrr, Boalrlivlaho) lolmila, to BcTbotnaa anti 
KC Bartholomew, •hm th «7 ftbo rnglhh} Mt down acaiort tho (Danbb] 
llmt that waa (n liontlon. Amt tbrra. thanVa !<• to Oiit w»a the end of 
that vow br^IyfeUllnllintothoBi.' Twllllurirrrditnl iho Ap(WlleI.ar(biv 
lunew with the cooTmlna of Aralta. enTopilino* trrkoood a« part of IntlU, 
as 1 Alfrrti a rnvoTi taajr have fguml a ehrioe dodira(o<i to him In ono c t tha 
, r<tl Soa {>orli. Theahrloe of Ft. Thotnaanl JfalJpar (Sl/bpitfr}. a tuborb 
«f lladraa, i< wvB known. Thor* !• tta eoScUnt rme'n to doaht that the 
envoya TU.t«| that ajxaC PrUr * Ptft, a Irlbule paL] to tho I'opo 
|a 2*). who cUis:* to be the tacu tt of Et. Pritr Aaerr trli* ci the (Uia 
arol to JcRualrta. 
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bis children, and devoted to R** support no Ics? limn ono 
•eighth of the royal revenue 

Alfred and Akhar.— In hii marvellous nctivitj of body and 
jnmd and untiring interest in subjects the most \nrious Alfred 
■recalls to the reader of Indian history the figure of Akbar 

‘ Yet, all the ^\hilQ,’ (uTitcs Asser) ‘ the King, amid his 
wars, and the constant hindrances of his worldly dnties, yea, 
and the attacks of the Heathen, and hia own daily attacli of 
illness, never slacked or stayed in his tendance on the helm 
of the kingdom, and m hi3 practice of all wood craft [hunting] , 
nor yet in his teaching of all his goldsmiths, and his craftsmen, 
and his falconers and his huntsmen , nor in his construction 
of buildings, stately and costly beyond all the older wont 
[older practice] bynew plans of his own nor in bis recitation 
of Saxon books , nor, most of all m himself learning by heart 
Saxon songs, with all diligence and to the utmost of nis jiower, 
and bidding others do the like 
Not yet slacked ho over in attendance at Di\ mo Service . 

Great too was his diligence, and great his bounty in hts 
alms^dceda which he did, both toward them of bis own land 
And toward incomers [visitors] from all nations Kind of 
speech above all, was he beyond compare and free of wit 
IintelliOTnce] toward all men And with oil his mind did be 
throw himself into the sccktog out of things unknown ’ 

The same unquenchable curiosity marked tho temperament 
of Akbar Ho too was a truly great king worthy to bo had 
m remembrance, hut Alfred was far nobler 

Death of Alfred -~At tho ago of fifty two in October, 901, 
the dauntless, restless spirit found peace 

Alfred the Truth teller, m war ever tho sturdiest of heroes, 
noblest of the Kings of Wessex, prudent and religious and 
wise above all m this year, ofter reigning twenty nine years 
and a half over all England (save those parts winch were 
under tho Danes), to tho gnovous woe of nis folk went the 
way of all flesh And jin Dnp royal city of lymchestcr wa^ 
he buried meetly [suitably] with all royal honours, m the 
church of St Peter tho Pnneo of tho Apostles And there 
standetb hiS tomb, wrought of marble porphyry, most precious 

Thus IS the death of tho Kmg recorded by cither Asser 
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iEthelstan.— In 925 Edward was succcodod bj his son 
^thchtan, i\ho worthily snstamed tho honour of his rojal 
nco bj defeating at a placo called Brunanburgh, of Mhich 
the exact position is not certainly known,* a league of tlio 
Scots and Danes who sought to check his advance (937). 

A nameless poet celebrated tho victory and sang how 

tho King and tho iEtheling [prince] 

Sought their own countrj , 

Tho 'NVest Saxons’ laud , uilh their war glorj on them, 

Leaving behind them a banquet of corpses 

For tho greedv war hawk, and that gro> beast 

Tlie wolf of the uold [forest] Was never more slaughter 

In this island, since hitherward 

English and Saxons came up from tho cast 

Over the broad sea and won this our land 

Tho fame of /Ethclstan spread over Europe so that his 
sisters were sought m marriage bj tho greatest princes of tho 
Continent, including Otto, who became Emperor of the llest, 
and Hugh, Duke of the Franks 
The Brothers of iEthebtan — ^The sceptre pa‘sscd from his 
grasp (9-41) to that of his brother Edmund, who carried 
further the subjugation of the Danes When ho was murdered 
[940), a third brother, Edred ascended tho throne All tho 
kings of this period died young, and when Edred passed 
avvaj (953), tho people of Wessex ehoso lus nephew Edwy 
as their kmg, while Edwy’s brother Edgar bccamo ruler of 
the country north of the Thames 
Edgar and Archbishop Dunstan.— Four jears later Edwy 
died and Edgar reigned alone over both North and South 
(939), assummg the titles of ‘ King of the English and oil the 
ruations round about,’ ‘Ruler and Lord of the whole isle of 
Albion,’ and so foitb^ At Cliester, it is said that ho was 
rowed on the nver Deo by eight vassal kings There is nd 
ifterwards passed nto German and Anstma hands. Tho Eastern Empire 
I lasted nntll 1453, when tho Turks took Cooatantmoplo 

* It Is enpposed to ho Bamsirark on tho north-east side of Bolway ITrth, 

* Albion, * the land o! tho wAile lathe oldest known name of Britau,. 
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‘doabt that he was the most powerfnl of the Saxon kings, 
and that he was able to rule his dominions in prosperity and 
comparative peace, victonoos alike by sea and land when 
fighting had to be done He la said to have granted the 
northern portion of Northnmbna, otherwise called Lothian, or 
the Lowlands of Scotland, to Kenneth, &ng of the Scots, to be 
held by him as vassal of England Thus it came to p'^s that 
Lothian, although English m people and language, has ever 
since been reckoned as part of Scotlai^ ^ The success of Edgar’s 
government was largely due to the ability of his mimster 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canlfctbury, who had been for a tune 
m the service of both ^thelstan and his brother Edmund 
Dunstan, although a monk, was a man of varied gifts, skilled 
in pamtmgand music, and an expert in architecture, carpentry, 
and other crafts, as well as in the art of government 

Edward the Martyr ; /Etbelred the 111 counselled.— From 
Edgar the crown passed to his eons , first to Edward (O70)r 
'kuosvn as the Martyr, because he was cruelly munlered after 
a ebort reign , and then (078) to ,iEthclred, mcLnamod the 
* Unrede ’ or ‘III counselled ’ During the reign of this 
unlucky and misguided prince the work of his great fore- 
runners was undone The Danes, under the pressoro of civil 
•war and the efiecte of a temWo famine in Noruay and Den- 
mark, again began to tuvago the coasts of England The 
English people proved in several battles that, if properly led, 
they were well able to beat the pirates m fair fight, but the 
kmg and his counsellors failed in their duty, and adopted 
the fatal policy ol trying to boy oH the invaders Naturally, 
the Danes, when they found that they could get money by 
threats, camo again for more In 1002, on St Brice’s day, 
^thelrcd attempted to weaken the Danish power by oitlenng 
,tbe massacre of all the newly settled Danes living in England, 
-and in pursuance of his orders many of them wore cruelly 
•murdered Such an act was not only a crime but a blunder, 
bound to bo sternly avenged 

I SomosotbontkssttHbntfltklsgnnttoCinatsla 1018. 
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Edmund Ironside —King of IX ntiurk eoi"^ aerow 

Ihebea witli man} sliips and wlw'n b* died (1014), hw fan oan 
son Caniite (Cnot), contlnuwl tl** war, l*tnt down tl-r 
weak Inglt'h defence Karl} in 1010 King wFlWml wiw 
gathertfl to li» (athen leaaing Wund bitn an evil name. 
For a few months tho thron** was occtipnsl bv his ron Klmund, 
eumamed Ironside, a better man who fought five l*sltl«*s 
with the Danes three of which h« won Hut, nestrt)ielrs.s, 
he was ohh^efl to agree to divide the kJngtlotn with Cumlte. 
I’rcsenll}, m Kovemlxr, he died not witliout Buspicion of 
foul plaj, at an earl} age like his jwlwssors , and the 
reeptro iia«smg awa} from the Saxon d}'nasty of I!gN rt and 
Alfred was gra-spwl b} Dane atrangers wlio ruled I!ngUnd 
for rome twent} six scan 

Liudino Datra 
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CIIAPTKR V 

TIILDAKISn KINGS FDWAI DTIII CONfESSOU, IIAPOIDTHF 
SON Ok EitRL CODIVIN , DATTCLOt HASTINGS OR 81 M AC 
(1017-CC) 

Early Acts of Canute (Cniit) —Canute, who ecema to hn\o 
been accepted b} gomml consent as the only possible king. 
Was dul} crowned m St Paul n Cathedral, I^ondon Ho lundo 
it hia first business to remoTO, cither by death or oxilo all 
the surviving mcmljcrs of the Saxon royal famil} who might 
bo set up as claimants to the throne Ho next proceeded to 
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mark the disappearance of the old subordinate kingdoms 
and to aflimi the authoritj of his own kingship by appointing 
Earls (equivalent to Saxon Ealdormen) as ^veraors of 
Wessex, Mcrcia, East Angha, and Jforthumbria Godwin, a 
Saxon noble o! uncertain origin, was made Earl of Wessex, 
and another Saxon, I^fnc, Earl of Mcrcia Tlie North- 
umbrian and East Anglian proxinccs, being inhabited*chjcfly 
by Danes, were entrusted to Danish officers The greater 
part of the fleet wa.s paid off and sent back to Denmark, the 
English being made to paj heavily for the relief Tho royal 
person and authority wero secured by keeping up a body- 
guard of several thousand trained soldiers, an arrangement 
which greatly strengthened the growing power of tho kingly 
office 

His Power.— <]!anute, who had lohentcd the kingdom of 
Denmark, with its island dependencies, also conquered and 
annexed Norway, with part of Sweden King Malcolm of 
Scotland was compelled to acknowledge himself as the vassal 
of tho King of England, who thus took rank as one of tho 
most powerful sovereigns of Europe The esteem in which 
he was held by foreign states is shown by the facts that his 
sister was married to DuL© Kobert of Noraiindy, his daughter 
to the German King Henry III and he himself to Emma 
(also called ^gifu or EIgtva), tlie sister of the late Duke of 
Normandy and widow of King .Etheircd 

His Just Hule — Once he had settled down firmly m his seat 
on the throne Caniite proved himself to be a good King of 
England He published a code of laws mostly’ confirming 
the ancient customs, and seems to have ruled justly and well 
according to the standard of tho*5e rough times He felt 
himself sufficiently secure to be able to leave his krngdom 
/or several months (KKJV) and make a pilgrimage to Home, 
where he met the Emperor of the Meat and the King of 
Burgundy ^ While at Borne he seat to England a manifesto 

' Buigacdy IS new part ot Eastern Eteoee, adjoining Switzerland. Tba 
andependeat ktnsdom came to «□ end soon after Canute a pilgrimage. 
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addressed to his people in the lonn of a letter to an abbot , 
uv \vhich, among other things, he ^vrote — 

‘ I have vowed to God Almighty Himself to amend my 
life from this day m all n aj s, and to rule with righteousness 
and merej, giving upright judgements I thereforo bid all 
my sheriffs and serv ants throughout mj kingdom, as thoj care 
for mj^oodwiU and their own safetj , to use no unneuteous 
violence against anj man nch or poor, but that all alike, 
high ot Ions, %ha\\ enjoy Saw lav. Not let any man turn 
aside tberetrom, either for the fav our of the king or the pon er 
of the great, or to get money wrongfully, for I have no need 
to heap up uealth by unrighteousness I havo sent this 
letter before mo that my people may bo gladdened by my 
velfaro, for as ye yourselves Imow, 1 have never spared nor 
Will I spare myself or my labour in taking cate for the needs 
of all my people ’ 

The king kept his word Sia language may bo compared 
with that of Asoka ‘ the welfare of all folk is nhat 1 must 
work for— and the root of that, ogam, is m effort and the 
dispatch of business ’ Canute was only about forty years of 
ago nbea he died m 1035 

The Sons of Canute; End of Danish Dynasty. — His son 
Hardicanuto (Harthacnnt) succeeded him m Denmark and 
another sou named Swegen m Nonvay In England people 
were divided in opinion, those of the south wishing Haixli 
Canute to bo king and those of the north, preferring Harold 
Harefoot, a third illegitimate son by an English mother 
In the end Harold became King of ^gland (1037), but his 
reign lasted only for some three years His brother Hardi 
Canute then (1040) ascended the throne and reigned ill until 
■June 1042, when he died suddenly "With him the Danish 
dynasty came to an end 

Election of Edward the Confessor ’.—The Lady Emma, ocj 
ETgiva (iElgifu), had borne two eons to her first husband, 
King iEthelred tho Hl-counsolled One of these, named 
Allred, having ventured mto England, had been put to death 
m the reign of Harold the Dane The other, named Eduard, 
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lived Bafely with his mother in Normandj , and usually stayed 
there after her mamago eith Canute When Haricanuto 
died no suitablo Danish candidate for the croirn nos available, 
and the great men of England could not \icU help electmg 
Edward, tho son of /Ethclrcd and Emma, and so restormg 
the old lino of Egbert and Alfred Ednard accordingly was 
croivned at Easter earl^ m tho following jiar (1043) * 

The English Monarchy Elective. — ^In reading old English 
history we must remember that the people possessed and used 
tho right of electing their hiogs, who were chosen by the 
‘ wiso men ’ or notables {wtlan-gemd), assembled m council » 
a member of the royal family being selected invariably’, ivith 
two exceptions only, namely, Canute, and Harold, son of 
Goduin Tbo reign uas not considered to begin legally until 
tho king had been crowned, or to use the old term ‘ l^lloned 
that 18 to eay, coosecrated Tho current doctrmo that ‘ tho 
ku^ novec dies and that consequently the heic succeeds 
instantly at the moment of bis pi^ccessor’s decease, dateo 
only from the timo of Edward in (1547)^ The ccremomes 
of a modem coronation still recognize m a purely formal way 
the ancient practice of election 

Heign ol Edward the Conlessor. — The epithet of ' the 
Confessor ’ by which this king is distinguished from earlier 
Saxon Edwards is nearly equivalent to ' somt Edxrard 
was very religious and within a century after his death was 
actually ‘ canonized , that is to say, decreed by the Pope to 
rank as a saint He founded the noble Abbey of West- 
minster, and ^vas just able to complete it before he died, 
but tho building as it stands shows little of his work, and 
dates for the most part from the thirteenth century. Ednard, 
having been brought up m Normandy, mis more French than 
JInglish in his tastes, and during the earlier years of his reign 
ga\e great offence to his subjects by promotmg Normans to 

‘ Edward I (1272) was recognized by ibe barons as king on tie day of 
his father s funeral, four days after the death of Hc&ry HI, without waitiog 
for his coronation. 
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important and noil paid oDicos over tho lieada of Englisbmcn. 
Earl Godwrn, v.ho resisted poUcj, Mas obliged to quit 
England for a time, but camo back, and after bis death tho 
go\emment rvas mainlj’ m tho capiblo hands of his son 
Harold, a man of great personal courage and high character. 
He gained victories o^ cr tho Keltic chiefs of IVoles and came 
to tcTms with rebels m Korthumbria, assenting to tho 
bamshment of hia brother Tostig At tho beginning of lOGC 
(January 5) King Eduard died, having reigned for more than 
tuenlj-thrco years, and earned a high reputation for piety 
rather than more kingly qualities The memory of Eduard, 
the last of tho long line of natuo Saxon kings, uas cherished 
and revered by tho English after they had been compelled 
to pass under tho joke of a foreign invader, tho fato 
which befell them withm nioo months of ‘ tho Confessor’s * 
death 

Harold the Son of Earl Godwin. — Ko suitable pnneo bomg 
avathble, tho ‘ wise men ’ were obliged for a second time to 
elect an outsider as king, and could feel no doubt that Harold, 
the son of Earl Godum, was the httest person to choose. 
He had practically ruled tho kingdom for j ears, and, although 
not of the blood royal, was connected with tho royal house 
bj tho mamago of his sister to the lato king Accordingly, 
Harold \sas elected, and if fato had given him tho chance, 
there IS overj reason to believe that ho u ould have governed 
England uell But from the 6rst he was threatened both 
by his discontented brother Tostig, and by his cousin William, 
Duko of Normandy William declared, whether truly or 
ialoely it IS hard to saj , that King Edward had promised him 
the throne of England, and that Harold liad not only pro- 
nused, but sworn in tho most solemn manner to support his 
claim to succeed the Confessor It is obvious that tho dukd 
had no right as a member of the English royal family, and 
equally plain that the people had not elected lum But, 
nevertheless, ho determined to enforce lus claim such as it 
M as, and w as lucky enough to sccuro the support of tho Pope, 
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a great matter m those daj« Ho began to collect a largo 
fleet and armj for tho invasion of England, gathering hired 
adventurers from all parts in addition to tho troops of his 
duchy Harold made active preparations to prevent his 
landing and watched tho coast for months But tho delay 
was so long that his forces, a mere militia of countrj people, 
except tho small pormanent bodyguard, melted nwni and 
went homo Just then, Tostig, King Harold s exiled brother, 
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combined with Harold Hardrada, King of Norwaj, to attack 
tho north of England and the king was obliged to hurry away 
to meet tho new danger Tho English bemg gallantly and 
wisely led, utterly defeated tho mvaders at Stamford Bridge 
in Yorkshire, killing both Tostig and the Norwegian king 
(September 25) ’While King Harold was thus occupied m 
tbo north the southern coast had been unavoidably left 
unguarded, so that Duke William with a powerful army was 
able to cross the Channel unopposed and take up a fortified 
position at Hastings Harold hurried back as fast as he could, 
but local Jealousies prevented the men of the north from 
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lielpmg him, and ho had to trust to his southerners to resist 
the superior Corco o£ the Norman 
Battle ol Hastings or Senlac, Oct. 14, 1066.— Harold took 
up a strong, woll-choscn position on a low lull at Senlac, near 
Hastings, giving orders that it should bo dcCcndod to the last, 
4 ind that no man should leave his x>ost Tho fight raged from 
nmeln the morning until nightfall, and promised to end in 
an English victory Dnluckilj , however, some of the Fnghsh 
men were tempted to pursue tho Normans m the plain when 


•thej pretended to fly The attacking force 
then turned on their pursuers, secured a 
iooting on the hill, and broke down tho 
icsistanco of Harold s gallant bodyguard, 
■who died to a man m defence of their king 
4ind the Dragon Standard of England 
Harold fell wounded m the eje bj on 
arrow, and was instantly hacked to death 
Tho remains of his army dispersed leaving 
Hilham master of tho field and of southern 
England 

Arms ol the Combatants —In this 
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lamous and deasivo battle sometimes 


called that of Senlac, but better known by the name of 
Hasting, tho English all fought on foot the better armed 
troops relymg chiefly on heavy Norwegian axes inelded 
by their strong arms with temblo effect The Normans 
trusted largely to their horsemen in armour and their archers 
III tho battles of tho fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as we 
shall see the English victories over tho French were mainly 
due to the deadly shooting of the English bowmen, but in 
Harold 8 time tho long bow was little used bj tho English, 
■who learned its value afterwards from tho southern Welsh* 
The Ba\eux. Taijesb^i — Vnruv, nli. ahmiA +Jia, w/^ajjanit 
■uved at Hastmgs from the contemporary Bayeux Tapestry, 
■a long narrow strip of ncodlo work wrought m woollen thread 
<1214 feet by £0 inches), and divided into seventy two 
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picture representing the battle and the incidents which led 
to it That famous work was presented to the cathedral of 
Ba^cus m Normandy and is still to bo seen m the Librorj 
llu'^eum of that town A full sized cop> is exhibited at 
the South Keusvngton Museum licmdon 

Coronation of William — ^William as soon as he could after 
the battle marched upon London the citizens of which had 
proclaimed the boy Edgar the ^tholing or Prince agrandson 
of lung Edmund Ironside nstheirsorereign But all possible 
leaders of the English had been destroyed and when the 
victor appeared before the gates of London the city and the 
prince were compelled to submit to irresistible force 

On Christmas Day William wras elected and crowned King 
of England at the Confessors new church of cstminster, 
and I^gland became a dependency of tbo Duchy of Nor 
luatidj So far the couqueror had gamed actual possession 
of only the south-eastern comer of the island In the next 
chapter we shall see how he mastered the otlier provinces and 
became m deed as well as in name lung of England 


Leading Dates 

Accession of Canute (Cnut) 

Canute s sons . 

Access on of Edward the Confessor (crowned IMS} 
Accession of Hsrold, son of Earl Godwin 
Battle of Stamford Bndge 
Battle of Hastings (Scniac) , 

Coronation of Wilhatn the Conqueror 


1017 
1035-^ 
1042 
Jac^ lOGA 
Sept 25 lOCft 
Oct 14 106& 
I>co 25 106S 
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• CHAPTER VI 

THE EARLY NORMAN KINGS. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROP. 

TO STEPHEN, IOCC-1151 

Conquest ol England, 1066-70. — William, ‘'ccuro m tho 
possession ol London and Wessex Txpidly pushed on west- 
ward, subduing even Cornwall >»o\t bo mastered Warwick 
and the Midlands, and finally Northumbria and the north 
Tho English provinces, failing to combine, were subdued ono 
by ono The northerners resisted stoutly and massacred a 
largo force of Normans at York Their punisliment was 
awlul William’s soldiers laid waste m the most literal sense 
most of Y’orkshiro, ela) mg men women children, and cattle, 
and destroying even the farm implements, so that tho country 
lemamed desolate and uninhabited for many jears Before 
the summer of 1070 ho had become really master of the whole 
cf England, save one spot Ely in the eastern fens, where 
a brave Saxon, Heroward the Wake held out for a year or so 
But lus resistance too was beaten down, and he had to take 
service with tho Conqueror 

Confiscation and Castles.— William, claiming to be the 
lawful successor of Edward the Confessor treated as rebels 
all jxjrsons who had sup^iorteil or fought for Harold, and 
confiscated their lands, which ho gave to his own followers 
But ho took care, as a rule, not to gi% e any ono Norman too 
much land mone place, dividing hi-j grants over many counties 
so that tho gpintco should not becoma ton Qa fiia ^ 

bottlers, however, ho found it necessary to establish strong, 
compact lordships, and so formed tho ‘ Counties Palatine ’ of 
Chester, Durham, and Kent, to guard the kmgdom against 
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tho Welsli, Scots, and French respectively ^ Tlio Norman gnp 
on tho land was secured bj the building o£ many castles, of 
which the WTiite Toner in the Toner of London may be- 
taken as the finest example* The great earldoms of Saxoa 



and D-vnisU tunes ceased to exist and the smaller earls found 
their power checked by the sheriffs (shire-reevcs), nho wet© 
officers appointed directly by tho king 

Feudal System; Forests — Ibo old Saxon freeholder waa 
no longer recognized, and all land was treated as belonging 

* ‘Palaline.’mthroyalnghfe^BSoEtliokinginhispalaeetLatin pahitumy 
The Count Palatiaa n-as a, high idBcM ^ the renred Poman empire. 

* Most ol WUham’s castles were of • much roaghcr kind. 
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to the Idug. If held by a private person, it was considored 
to be a grant or fief given by the king on condition of homage, 
or formal personal submission', and militarj’ service. Tho 
great lords sublet their fiefs on similar terms. This system 
IS known as the Feudal System. Tlio king, however, took 
care that all the grantees should swear allegiance and do 
homage to him directly as well as to their several immediate 
lords. He further kept largo domains m his own hands, and 
reserved broad tracts as forests for his hunting, like tho 
ramnia of India. ' The New Forest m Hampshire was thus 
reserved in William’s reign, and any serious breach of the 
forest laws was punished with death, just as in ancient India 
Chandragupta 'blaurya inflicted the same penalty for dis- 
turbing his sport. William made use of the sheriffs and other 
old officials of Saxon times as far as possible, and consulted 
tho Great Council of notables But be relied greatly on his 
own strict personal supervision and worked hard 

The Church.— Tho Church was reformed on lines arranged 
so os to increase still more the royal power English bishops 
and abbots were replaced by foreigners, who were tho king’s 
servants , and special church courts were formed for tho 
disposal of causes connected with tho interests of the Church 
and public morals. It is to William’s credit that most of 
tho alien churchmen whom he selected for high office wore fit 
persons *, notably Lanlranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
such. Besides tho churchmen, large numbers of other 
foreigners settled m England for business purposes, including 
many Jews, who supplied tho capital needed for the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. 

Bomesday Book.— Tho result of all these changes was peace 
under a strong central government, harsh in its methods, but 
aiming at justice. The Danish raids ceased, and all attempts 
at rebellion were crushed. Tho 105 al power of taxation was 
furthered by tho compilation (10S5, 10S6) of Domesday Book, 
a wonderfully accurate and detailed survey of every estate 
in England (excluding the four most northern counties and 
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part of Lnncashirp), giving full particulars of the people, 
land tenures, cUtle, mid anltio* When Iho survey was 
finished W lUiam summoned a great assembly of land* 

holders to meet at Salisb»r3, whero oicr^bod^ had to take 
an oath of nliegmnco to him person dij. 

Death and Character of Wllttam — Xext >car, at the ago of 
fiixtj, ho died from tho cfTects of an accident at MarUcs in 
rronce, «hero ho was lighting tlio French king All through 
his life ho had boon * tbe strong man armed a bom king 
of men, ambitious, fearless, roicnttess, and impartial, a just 
tyrant, and, in his na^, religious 

William nulus.— Tho Conqueror left three surMiing sons— 
Robert, William, nieknameil Rufus, or tho Red, and Henry. 
To Robert, tho eldest, ho bequeathed lhoDuch> of Xormand^, 
including Maine uhich ho himself bad anncx«b wbilo to 
Jlcnrj, tho joungest and ablest, ho garo n sum of monej. 
William hastened oier to England to rlaim tho crown, which 
with tho help of Archbishop Lanimne, his father’s counsellor, 
ho obtained An attempted imasion bj Robert was ropellod. 
During his short reign William Rufus shonod so fear of 
God or man, and acted as a faithless, greedy , unscrupulous 
oppressor. ^Insclm, tho saintly Archbishop of Cantorburj’, 
tho successor of Lanfmne, tried to stay tho hand of the n icked 
king, but xn cam, and was obliged to retiro to Romo Not- 
withstanding bis oppressions the lung could count on tho 
help of tho English against tho great Norman barons who 
were even worse than hiinscU With English support ho was 
able to suppress tho revolt of the Earl of Northumberland, 
ind to recover from tlie Scots tho county of Cumberland 
irWch had been granted to them by iEtbolstan's brother 
Edmund in 945 Tlie Lings arms also won considerable 
success in Wales William regained Normandy for a time 
«. »n*a ennous waj His brother Robert was eager to join 
the First Crusade, an expedition organized bj the Popo for 
’ By a ennous coincidence, lOSS ia tb* date of fie revised revenoe euirey 
«4med out in Soutbem India by the C3u>In king, KuLjttaiiga I 
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■tVuj parposo of freeing Jerusalem and tlio hoi}' places of the 
Christian faith from the hands of the Sluhammadan Turks. 
Without money ho could not go, and the only method by 
uhich ho could obtain tho needful funds uas by pledging or 
mortgagmg his Duchy to William. Jerusalem uas taken bj 
tho Crusaders in 1090, and Robert soon aften\ards started 
for home. On August 2, 1100, King William, uho had been 
hunting m tho Kew Fon^t (ante, p 55), was found in tho 
evening lying dead, pierced by an arrow No man could 
tell for certain who shot him, but m all likelihood he was 
slain on purpose by some nameless ^ ictim of his tyranny ^ 
HeAvas huri^ at Winchester, and there was none to mourn 
him 

Henry I and his brother Robert. — ^When tho Red King died 
Robert was stiW on Ins travels, but Henry was on the spot 
and Avithm three days managed to have himself elected King 
of England Robert arrived too late, and for lack of support 
■was obliged to forgo his claim to tho crown Henry pro- 
ceeded to make himself master m liis own house, and stnick 
terror into the hearts of the Norman barons by subduing and 
exiling the worst of them, one Robert of Bellfimo, Earl of 
ShrcAvsburj Tho differences between Henry and his brother 
were finally settled by a battle at Tmchobroi m Normandy 
fll00),A\hich resulted in tho utter defeat by English troops of 
Robert, Avho passed tho twenty eight years of life remaining 
to him as a prisoner m the cnsllo of Canliff in Wales Thus 
tho Duchy of Normandy came again under the rule of tho 
Kang of England, and tho shamo of Hastings was avenged 

Fusion of English and Normans.— Henry, immediately after 
his accession, had strengthened lus position by marrying 
Edith (also known by her Norman name of JIatilda or JIaud), 
tho daughter of llolcolro, Iviog of tho Scots and his queen, 

jrAvs-Abvivftv.v 

-dynasty thus formed a second connexion with tho ancient 

‘ According to some vtiten ho was accidcotalh »hot by W alter Tyrrcl. 

Canlmcr IS followed in tho tMt. 
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Sixon Iho frst having been cITccted bj WllLim the 

Conqueror « nmmngo to Matilda dcsecndctl from a daughter 
ot Alfa^l tho Great Tlio fuaion of tliu nitno Fngli«h with 
tbo foreign Normana ^ ns to form ono tindiMtlctl English 
nation winch went on during llio long reign of Ilenrj I is 
the red!) important oicnt of bu lime Intcrmamages now 
became common English parents began to giro ‘Vorman 
names to their children and tie Norman settlers learned to 
Bjxnk tho tongue of their adopted land which gradual!) grow 
into tho rich copious langnago used to-<Iaj, a stunl) i\nglo* 
Saxon stock grafted aeitli scions of I^tm ongin — words 
carrjing tho traditions and ideas of old Jtoino 

Growth of Towns — Nothing is more distinctno of later 
EngUaU liCo tluvn tlio doaclopmcnt of tho scU-govcnwiicut of 
the toims Tho Roman fonns of town admiiustratiou liad 
been all but whoUj destroyed b\ tho Saxons and Danes and 
tho wild northerners wore slow to adopt tho cit) modo of life 
[ante p 28) But graduall} tl»e> worked out their owai 
system of local self goaernment while tlio towns slowl) wou 
lilicrtios and tbo right of managing their owai ntTairs from 
kings barons, bishops ana abbots Tho grant b) Hcni) I 
of a charter to tho city of London (about 1133) giving the 
citizens aainotis privileges was the beginning of a long senes 
of similar grants * Normans and true-born Enghslunen ’ 
sliarod m tho labour of constructing bit b) bit tho new sastem 
of town government The records prove that man) traders 
from Franco who settled at tlus period in I<ondon Norwich* 
and other towns quickl) became English citizens For 
instance Gilbert Beket of Rouen was appointed Portreeve, 
or chief magistrate of London and ttius was the official 
ancestor of the long line of lord mayors His son was the 
famous Archbishop Thomas 

Religion and Learning — At tho same time a marked religious 
revival was in progress fostered by two orders of monks the 

* An earlier charter confirming (he rights enjoyed in the f mo ot tbo- 
Confessor bad been granted by IViUtom the Conqueror 
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Benedictmos and tlio stricter Cistercians, as a result of \UucU 
noble clnirclios bc?gun to anse all over the country, built in 
the Xomian stjlo o! architecture, Inscd on Roman models, 
which pos.>esses singular grandeur and dignitj Ring Henry 
Imnself, more learned than most of the fighting princes of his 
age, and known accordingly as ‘Boauclcrc \ or * the Scholar 
was able to sympatbizo with the efforts of the monks to 
promote leammg In those rough dajs learning could not 
In e unless it donned the garb of religion, and the onU libraries 
were m the monasteries 

Origin of Courts of Law. — Henrj’s vigorous reign is further 
memorable as marking the origin of the modem courts of ian 
\ sjwcial bod\ of councillors appointed by the King becamo 
the King’s Court {Latin C«na Jfcffts), from which m course of 
time were developed the Pnvy Council as well ns the Courts 
of King’s Bench, Eschequer Common Pleas and Chancery 
The Chancellor onginallj was a secretary not a )uilgo Henry 
was the first king to send some of the judges on tour or circuit 
into dwtant parts of the kingdom, and so to make tho local 
courts feel the presence of the roj al authont j Such circuits 

am continued to this daj All these arrangements, which at 
first combined revenue with judicial business, tended to curb 
the imwer o! the feudal barons and to add strength to the 
centrd government As a matter of fact, Henrj exercised 
practically absolute power, like an Asiatic king, without 
much check, from any other authority But he professed to 
act under * the laws of Edward the Confessor’, and ordered 
that the local courts should bo held regularly 

Beath of Henry I, 1135 — The latter days of the king wero 
saddened by the loss of his only lawful son, William, who was 
drowned m a shipwTock on tho coast of Normandy Henry 
jiersuaded the notables of the kingdom to promise allegiance. 
-to.bu!jiu|,f’jxtba-xJih\ls' i»npiir wsdbcd, vVhr JTirrprisftr JikAiblr, 
Widow of tho Germanic Emperor, Henry V, who had mamed 
Geoffrey Plantagenot, heir to the Count of Anjou, as her 
second husband, aud to whom she had borne (1133) a sou 
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•destined to become Henij H of England On December J, 
1135, Henry I died, aged sixtj seven 
Stephen and Matilda; Civil War, — When Henry passed 
avay JIatilda was abroad, whereas Stephen, Count of BIois, 
son of the Conqueror 3 daugltter Adela, and consequently 
nephew of the late Ling was at band The nobles refused to 
he bound by their promises to Henry, and decliring that they 
could not hear the rule of a woman elected Stephen king and 
caused him to be crowned at London The rivalry betwwu 
Matilda who contmued to hold Normandy, and Stephen led 
to prolonged cml nar, involving England for nineteen years 
in unutterable misery, worse, perhaps even than that caused 
by the Sazon or Danish invasions or that wrought by the 
Findaris 111 India a century ago Sometimes Stephen, and 
sometimes Matilda was recognized as sovereign, but m either 
case the people suffered equally The Artplo Saxon Chronieh 
{ante, p 33) ends with the reign of Stephen The writer 
depicts the MTotchedness of the kingdom in a passage often 
quoted, for part of which only have we space — 

* Every nobleman made liim a castle and held it against 
tile 1 uig and fflled the land full of castles They put the 
wretched country folk to sore toil with their castle building, 
and uhen the castles were made they JiJled them with devils 
and evil men Then they took all those that they deemed 
had any goods, both by night and day men and ivomen alike 
and put them in prison to get their gold and silver, and 
tortured them 'nith tortures unspeakable, lor never were 
martyrs so tortured as they were Such, and more than 
lie can say, we Buffered nineteen printers for our sms *■ 

Battle of the Standard, 1137 — ^The only incident in the 
mi'icrable war which need be ^ci&ed is the defeat of the 
Scots king an ally of Matilda at Northallerton 111 lorkshire 
"(1137) which is known to historians ns tho Battle of tlio 
Standard, because the English army display ed a great standanl 
bearing tho banners of three samts of local renoivn In spite 
of tho Mctory Stephen was obliged to leaio Northumberland 
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and Cumberland m the hands of the Scots King Tho Dines 
made a raid for tho last time in 1153, and ravaged parts of 
Yorkshire 

Peace of Wallingford; Death of Stephen.— In that jear 
Jlatildaa son Honrj landed m England, and tho nar was 
tnded bj a peace made at Wallingford on the Thames, secur- 
ing the throne to Stephen for life, and the succession to Count 
Henrj Next year Stephen dictl, aged about 8iKt\ jears 
As a man he was estimable, and in the Roman historian’s 
phrtso, uould ha\e been judged fit for government if be Ind 
not been called to govern The times nero too hard for him, 
and ho faded tragicallj ‘In his days was nought hut war 
and ^r^ckedness and waste * 

LeadpiO Dates 


Conquest o! EogUnd lOCG-70 

Compihtioa of Damesda; Book lOSo 1080 

Acce*^ioD of ITiUiam II, Fuius 1037 

Accc^aioq of Henry I 'Beaacicre 1100 

Bntllo of TiQchcbrai , tecoTcry of NormaDtly by the King 
of EngUed 1100 

Charter granted to London 1133 

Stephen and ^Isttlda civtl nar 1135-Sl 

liatUo of the Standard 1137 

Peace of TTallingford , last Banisb raul 1153 

Death of Stephen 1154 


CHAPTER Vn 

HExny n (of anjod) and ms sons, nst-ioic 

Accession of Henry H— When Henrj, the son of JIatilda 
and Geofircy of Anjou, was crotmed King of England m, 
December, 1154 he was ayoung man of fijonfj-ono years of 
and already , in \irtuo of his great possessions, one of the 
most powerful sovereigns in western Europe On behalf of his 
mother ho ruled Normandj, from Ins father ho inherited 
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^njou, Maine, a'nd Touraine, and bj his marriage m ith Eleanor, 
the divorced queen of 3bouis VII of France he was lord o£ 
the Duchy of Aquitaine, including Poitou and Gaacony. He 
was thus master of all western France, except Brittany, 
which proMnce he acquired a fen jcars later (1166] The 
addition of the realm of England to bis wide continental 
dominion raised Henry to a position of commanding impor- 
tance' Soon after hia accession he recovered from the Scots 
the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, never again 
to bo separated from England {ante, p 60) 

His Energy. — His continental possessions natnrally occupied 
a large share of the attention of the king, who spent more 
than half of his reign m France, and was much concerned 
with the political affairs of the Continent But he cannot be 
accused of neglecting England the ^alue of which he full} 
understood Eis energy, bodily and mental, was so great 
that he could never keep still and, except towards the end 
of his life, he was fully equal to the task of governing both 
England and bis French dominions His attempt (USD) to 
add Toulouse in the south of France to his other lordships, 
it IS true, failed, but the failures in bis busy, strenuous life 
were few 

Restoration ol Order In England — In England Henry’s first 
and mgent business was to restore order after nineteen years 
of anarchy. Aided by wise counsellors Archbishop Theobald, 

‘ The FlentsreoeU. — Usaj hislenaiu unto of tbs riantagcnct Lmgs' 
Henry’s father, Geoffrey, Count of Anjou *-oro m a {lerso&al bacl^ « “pni, 
of tho ‘broom* shrub (Latin ftanla frex'sfa), unj so nss knovn as Planto* 
genet. Tbo epithet becams s sort of sumaiae for bu descendants. Usually 
tbe riantasenet lino of blogs is taken to end nith Richard 11 (1399) the 
bouses of Lancaster and \ork being considered distinct Dut some authors 
include those dynasties among tbo rtantagencls, to the bnttlo of Rosirorth 
,(N&3) Bacon, for instance, when leoordmg tho execution by Henry VII 
of tbo Yorkist Eiirl of Warn ick, eUcst ann of tho Duka of darenco, describes 
the Tictim as * thus noblo and coniH»acr«bIo person the entl . of the 
boo mala of the rlanlagenoti which had flounahe«l in great royalty an 1 
renoini, from the time of tbo famoua King of Pngland, King Ifeniy tbe 
ecconiL Hon bcit it was a race often dipped la their on o bloul ' 
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T:boraas Rekct (Becket), tko ChanceBoT, son o5 Gilbert, 
Portreeve of London {ante, p 68),' nnd others, the king 
destrojed hundreds of castles and brought the robber barons 
into subjection The coinage, loo, which had become irro- 
^lar and debased during the civil war, nas non reformed 
jind made the same throughout the kingdom, a measure 
specialfj provided for by the Peace of Wallingford Henry 
further chocked the power of the nobles by accepting a cash 
pajTuent {scutage) m lieu of the military sen ice of knights, 
and thus acquinng funds wherewith to pay hired foreign 
troops entirelj at lus disposal His mam aim m short, was 
to continue and extend the policy of his grmdfather Henry I, 
hj reducing the authority of the feudal barons and enhancing 
that of the crown 

Repression of the Barons and Clergy — In pursuance of that 
^bej the king reorganized tlie ancient Anglo Saxon mibtia 
{Jyrd), requiring universal military service from all freemen, 
vnthout regard to their obligations to feudal lords , and 
largely extended the operation of the king s courts as die 
tinguished from the local courts of the borons The clergy 
iilso were brought partially under the control of the Crown 
bj a code called the Constitutions of Clarendon ’ (1164), 
which, howe%cr, he had to withdraw eight years later He 
failed m bis attempt to subject ecclesiastics guilty of crimes 
to the royal authonty but succeeded in some minor matters 
Rebellion of the Bacons — ^The nobler who naturally re- 
sented the king s action rose against him m 1173 and 1174, 
supported hy the kings of Franco and Scotland, and two of 
Henry’s rebellious sons But with the help of the English 
militia the rebellion was suppressed, and the Scots kmg was 
taken prisoner 

* Tho use o! Inhcnted tanul^ surnames such, aa. la, 

and became common in the fourteenth century In India a 
similar process may bo observed m Ben^l ahere Dutt, Cupta, Mookeriee 
«d other epithets or titles are gradually becoming surnames after tho 
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Bebalhous Sons ; Death of the King. — Henrj had four 
lawful sons, Henry, Geoffrey, Richard, and John ^ His 
fatherly affection and kindness met only with ingratitude and 
rebellion from all font, who behaved in a manner ei^ctly the 
same as that of the sons of Shahjahan Henry had sought 
to secure the position of his eldest son b}’ liaving him croivned 
as king (hire an Indian upara)a) during his own Cfetime, 
but the honour merely bad the effect of inducing the young- 
man to rebel and claim the throne Henry the joung king 
and Geoffrej died before their fither, whose last dajs were 
tendered misetahle by the revolt of Richard, abetted by John 
the favourite son Their final rebellion m 1169 when the 
king’s health was fading crushed his spirit, and left him 
• nothing to^care for lo the world so that at the age of fiftj - 
SIX he was glad to torn his face to the wall and die 

Quarrel with and Murder of Thomas Beket.^-Having thus 
pointed out the significance of the reign of Henry II, and 
sketched fus zehtions with his sons and foreign powers, we 
proceed to describe certain events m more detail During 
tbo first eight years of his rule Henr} employed Thomas 
Bcket as his Chancellor or Secretary Thomas, although an 
ordained clergj*man, lived practically the life of a lajTnan, 
and even took an active part in the French wars - The king, 
thinking that be would have m his Chancellor an officer 
willing and ah’o to control the clergy in tho interest of tbo 
Cro%vn, insisted (1162) on making him Archbishop of Canter* 
bury He soon di'coiercd hii. mistake Thomas, onco ho was 
installed as head of the English Church, cast aiiaj all his 
lajTnan’a habits of life, adopted ascetic pmctices so as to gam 
the reputation of a saint, and stood forth ns tho unbending 
champion of tho Pope and tbo cicrg) Ho gaio an unwilling 

* A natiml son of nenry 11 ‘Pair noRamoni] tras aI«o named 
Ocoffrey, and Lccatne Arckbi^opof )oilc lie wn« ahvay* dutiful to bis 
fatbrr 

* Thcfmas did not tkcwc full enlnation an a prksl unlit juet before bis 
consecration ns Arcbbitboy Lptotbat tunc be vis only a ‘clracoa*. 
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afisent, afterwards Totractcd, to ttio * ConsUtutvons of Claren- 
don ’ (1164) ''Inch, among other things, subjected criminal 
clergymen to civil Jurisdiction, freed lojTnen from tlio control 
of the church courts set up bj the Conqueror {ante, p 55), 
and prohibited appeals to Rome, except bj leave of the king 
The Archbishop, m consequence of his opposition to Henrj ’s 
|)ohcy,*\vas obliged to quit England and remain in Elandors 
and Trance for six j ears In 1170 the king had Pnneo Heni> 
crowned as under king hy tho Archbishop of York, hut 
Thomas, who had been allowed to return to England, took 
offence at this and excommunicated vanous persons con 
cerned in the business ' Tho king, a hot tempered man, 
became enraged at this defiance and uttered hasty words, 
which four laiights who heard them took to be sufficient 
authoTitj for kiWing tlie Archbishop Accofiding\> they 
murdered him brutally m tho cathedral (1170) All Europe 
was shocked at the crime Henry was obliged to disavow 
an} share in it and to do humble penance at the tomb of 
Thomas who became the most popular saint of England, and 
w as formally canonized, or declared to bo a saint, by the Pope 
Annexation ol Brittany, — ^During Thomas Bekets exile 
Rent} had made himself master of Brittany by forcing a 
mamage between bis son Geoffrey, a bo} seven years old, 
and the infant daughter of the Duke of Brittany IVlien the 
Duke died tho King of England took charge of the Duchy, 
nominally on behalf of his son and daughter in law Marriages 
between children of tender years such as are now' usual m 
Indn, were common among the royal and noble families of 
Europe for many ages down to the seventeenth century, and 
took placo occasionally , perhaps, at a later date 

* Excommonication means tho exclusion o£ the offender from all com-* 
muiuon with the Church. In days \ihen the mllueaco of the clergy was 
pOTserful the penalty was much dreaded Tho person excommunicated 
could not haro h« children baptized or hia daughters married, and snffered 
many other meonveniences besides tho terror of damnation in tho next 
world 

i 2 sa c 
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Partial Conquest of Ireland, 1171, 1172 — Early in his reign 
Henry had planned the conquest of Ireland, and had obtained 
from the Pope a ‘ bull ’ ot decree authoriimg the enterprise 
The Pope justified his interference on the grounds that the 
Irish Church did not obey Roman rules, that the Irish tid 
napped Englishmen as slaves, and that all islands as such 
were subject to the disposal of the Pope The king, having 
other things to do, let Ireland alone until 1166 uhen Hermot, 
King of Leinster, applied to him for help Richard Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, was allowed to go over on his own account 
in 1169 to help Dermot against his enemies* Strongbow, 
with hia knights and Welsh archers {anie, p 51) although 
few in number, was too powerful for the half savage and 
ill armed Irish clans and even for the more fonmdable Danes 
settled m Dublin Weaford, and other towns In a short 
time he had mastered most of the eastern part of the island, 
and bad married King Dermot’s daughter so as to secure for 
hiQiself the succession to the little Lngdom of Leinster 
Henry, not wishing his barons to set up an independent 
power in Ireland, landed at Waterford in 1171, supjwrted by 
a large army and fieet His authority was not disputed 
Both Strongbow and most of the native chiefs did homage, 
while English and Norman adventurers seized nearly half the 
land of Ireland At a synod held at Cashel in 1172 the Irish 
bishops submitted to the authority of the Pope, and over 
since have continued m obedience 

Evils resulting from If — But the partial conquest of the 
island so easily effected, and the forcible occupation of o largo 
part of the land by foreigners, bocanio the root of many evils 
which are felt acutely to tins daj The natue Irish, chiefly 
Kelts by race, and speaking a Koltio tongue akm to the 
tGaelic ot the Scotch Highlands (ewte, p 10), were divided 

' The contemporary chronicler Cirahloa Dimbrcnsis, aay* that the entl 
received ** hind of pemnasion from the Ling giren m jeal rather than in 
earnest ’ When tbo king later dietliicUy forbade the espedition the earl 
took DO notico. 
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into many clans or tnbes, somewhat bko the tnbes on tho 
Afghan itont\er, cn^ged tn constant rode nar one nith 
tbo other, and living m a rough, scmi barbarous fashion ^ 
Tho tribes were grouped under five kings (Rnjas as they 
-would bo called in India^tbose of Leinster, Munster, Ulster, 
3Ieath, and Connaught — who from timo to time acknowledged 
the va^o supremacy of one among their number, like that of 
tbo Saxon Bretwalda (nwle, p 29) or an Indian MahuT&)a 
dhtraja The tribes were goiemed bj a peculiar system of 
law, hard for strangers to understand, and totallj unhko any 
English or Norman system When English and Norman 
settlers thrust themselves and their notions into this alien 
society and at tho same tune robbed the people of their land, 
trouble was bound to come The real conquest of Ireland 
was deferred to the tune of Henry Vm and his successors, 
when it was slowlj accomplished with such ferocity that 
vmd memonos of tho cruel struggle have never fadt^I, and 
tbo smooth surface of modem life m Ireland is still liablo 
to be disturbed by half hidden fires of land hunger, racial 
dislike, and religious hatred The majontj of the Insb, 
unlike tho Enghsh, have alwajs remained, since the Synod of 
Cashel, devot^ to tho Roman Catholic form of tho Christian 
religion, and have usuillj rendered ready obedience to the 
Pope of Rome 

Henry’s Internal Reforms. — After tho suppression of the 
revolt of the barons (1173, 1174) and the defeat of their 
French and Scotch allies, mcladmg the king’s rebellious sons 
(1175), Henrj enjoyed obout eight years of peace and pros- 
perity which he de\ oted to internal reforms He was at that 
time admitted to bo the most powerful prince of Western 
Europe, and was able to marry his daughters to the Kings 
of Castile and Sicily , and Heniy the Lion, Duke of Saxony^ 
Henry now passed through his Great Council many ordinances 

• Thw statement m true, altbongh It w abo true that there waa more 

hto in the IrLsh towiw than u osoaU^ admitted 

* Not quite tho same aa modem Saxonv 
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(‘assizes’, as they Bere thea called) or brief codes, dealing^ 
with various subjects 

The principal of these ‘assizes’ was that of Clarendon 
which established a mode of trial, from which the modem, 
sjstem of grand and petty juries has grown The supple- 
mentary Assize of Northampton dealt with the judges 
circuits [ante, p 69), and other measures regulated nhlitarj 
senice and forest law The king revised and extended 
the judicial system of his grnndfatber, and enlarged the 
powers of the royal courts at the expense of the feudal lords’ 
courts Henry II is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
of English kings The modem structure of English law and 
government rests mainly on the foundations laid by Henrj I, 
Eenrj II and Edward I 

The fusion or melting of Normans and Engbsh into one 
people [ante, p 58) contmued during the reigu of Hcnr^ ZI 
Literature and learning made progress man} excellent 
histones being written, and towards the end of the centur} 
the beginnings of the Umversit} of Osfoid znaj be fainft} 
traced 

The Third Crusade Some time before the death of Heni} H 
news had reached Europe that the Christian foice settled in 
Palestme, or the Hoi} Land, since tlio Firet Crusade [ante, 
p 5G) had been defeated, and that Jerusalem had been taken 
b} the Slusalman Sultan of S}Tia and Eg}pt, commonh 
known ns Saladin his real name being Snlah ud dm Yusuf 
sou of Ayyob The news caused great excitement, and a new 
crusade (the third) was resolved on b} the Pope of Rome- 
and the sorereigus of western Europe Ixing Henry himself 
had expressed a desire to joio the expedition and bad levied 
a special tax to meet the expense but was umblo to go 
^ter his death the prt-pamtions wtro continued 

Accession oi Richard J, 1189->-Richard who succcctlcd to 
bis fathers dominions without opjiosition, was crowned ns 

‘ Tbc S«cobI Crusailo (IHT) a FTeneh and German adatr In whlclt. 
Fn^T mtl >'«il naiharc n aa a gigantic tailurc 
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King o! England at Westminntcr on September 3 1189 
Bat he eared nothing for England except as a tre-'sur} from 
which to driM rownue raised bj oppressno ti'ses llis 
heart was in tho crusading adventure and ho left Enghnd for 
Franco in December In tho course of his roign of ten j’cars 
ho spent only 6e\on months in England leaving tho affairs 
o! tho’hingdom to be managed bj deputies, called Justiciars 
Luckilj tbej Mere able men, and 
governed tho country if not well at 
least better than the king nos likely to 
have done, although they were forced 
to extort laige sums of money by all 
sorts of tvTannical devices m order to 
pay for bsod venturous freaks Richard 
can hardly bo tegardevl as a king of 
England at all 

Adventures ol Richard —King Philip 
Augustus of Entice and the Germanic 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa both 
joined personally m tho crusade but 
the latternever reached his goal having 
been accidentally drowned in Asia 
"Minor The French and English 1 mgs 
arrived m Palestine and could Jmvo Crvii. Costtmb e 1200 
retaken JcrusalcTi but for quarrels fifoane J/95 1075 
among the crusaders Saladin ultimately 
agreed to allow the Christians access to tho holy jilaces 
Richard met with exciting adventures throughout and when 
trying to reach home across tho Continent m disguise was 
evptured aud then imprisoned by the emperor who would 
not let him go until he had paid £100 000 ransom a huge sum 
m those days which was extorted from tho English people, 
Hi'i adventures althougji inteBatixi^ dn cowcfivo. tha 
1 istory of England and must bo passed over without 
farther notice An attractive version of feomo of them may 
be read in Sir M alter Scott s novel The Talisman Richard 
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was mortally wounded in April 1199 while attacking a castle 
in France 

Some Events of the Reign — -Richard and his deputies were 
troubled at times by the treacherous hostility of the kings 
brother John, and nere often engaged in \iar nith France 
Immediateh after Richard s coronation the popular hatred 
of the Jews caused several homble outrages and n\at>sacres 
The worst occurred at \ork, where the Jews took refuge m 
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the castle and alien no hope remained were forced to put 
their wives and children lo dentil and then kdl themselics 
Character of Richard — Richard I'rofe^’or \ork I'owcll 
writes 

‘ was tall stalwart and handsome fair haired and blue-o\od 
tSo mean general a skilful engineer and a wise jud^o of men 
‘lie might lia^o made a good king hut confentwl himscl! with 
being a good knight Of reckless bmiera he woull peril 
hw life for the sake of aihenturc a"* wlicn he fought with 
a mob ol )ieas.anta about a hawk in Itali ami in the HoK 
l^ud his place was eicr iii the foremost trench at sieges and 
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tho first ranks in battle Fond of show and pleasure, and 

a pwt kimscU, he N'as bountiful to poets.’ 

Ho was known as Cceur-de-Lion, tho lion* hearted, and deserved 
tho epithet. 

John and. Arthur of Brittany.—Richnrd having left no 
legitimate children, t^\o persons only could claim to succeed 
him, wimcly, his elder brother Geoffrey's son, Arthur, Duke 
of Brittany, a hoy tuclvo years old, and Richard’s younger 
brother John. Tho English barons had no hesitation in 
choosing John, the grown roan, rather than the child. This 
occasion, tho student should note, was tho last on wWch 
the old principle of election of the fittest member of the 
royal family was openly acted on The barons made an ill 
choice, o%*er}hocly being now agreed that John provetl to bo 
tho worst of the English kings. The chief eients of his 
infamous reign were the loss of Normandy and all the English 
possessions m Franc© except Gascony ; a bitter quarrel with 
the Pope, followed by abject submission , and the e\tortion 
of the Great Charter {Magna Carta) from tho unwilling king 
by a league of indignant barons. Arthur, the y oung Duke of 
Brittany, was secretly murdered at Rouen m April 1203, 
no doubt by l\ia uncle’s order. A poet s view of tho crime is 
given in Shakespeare's play, Ktng Jofm 

Loss of Normandy. — It is not easy to understand at first 
sight John’s motivo in allowing tho French king to make an 
easy and almost unopposed conquest of Normandy. In the 
beginning of tho war John stayed at Rouen, the Norman 
capital, feasting and making merry while the enemy took, 
town after town and castle after castle Then he made a 
well-planned but ill-executed effort to relievo Chateau- 
Gnillard, tho famous fortress on tho Seme built by Richard, 
and when that failed, sailed away to England leaving 
Normandy to its fate. By the end of 1204, Guienno ana 
Gascony in tho south, forming parts of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, were the only' French territory on the mainland 
left in the possession of tlw King of England. The aiannel 
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Islands, hovrovcr, continued to bo held Iiy him A half 
hearted attempt mado in 1206 to recover tho lost proMoeo 
had no bucccss, and it remained in French hands until 
Henry V won it back moro tlian tno centuries later John’s 
failure to hold Normandy seems to have been partly 
due to the fact that ho wos hi descent an Angevin, 
Count of Anjou, a province diiidcd from Normaifd^ by 
'a «entuiy of the bitterest hate’ Tlie Normarw could not 
bear to bo subject to tho Count of Anjou, a feudatory of 
France like their own duke hut could submit without loss of 
dignity to tho government of King Philip, tho admitted over 
lord of both Anjou and Normandy According to Mr Green 
‘it was tho consciousness of this temper m the Norman 
people that forced John to abandon all hop© of resistance 
on tho failure of his attempt to roliei© Cli-Ucau Gaillard ' 
Wictbcr that lie so or not tho King of England certainly lost 
northern Franco His English barons refused to fight for the 
Puchy and henceforward the king had to look to his island 
kingdom as the main source of bis strength, while his nobles 
had to be content to give all their attention to their English 
estates Giiieimo and Gascony, tbo parts of Aquitaine 
retamed, were too distant to have much effect on English 
policy 

Quarrel with Pope Innocent III — the beginning of 
tho thirteenth century the Pope was Iimoccnt III, a man 
of high character and strong will who succeeded beyond any 
of his forerunners or succe^rs m asserting the anthonty of 
the bead of the Church over kings and princes as well as over 
the clergy of all European lands In 1205 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury having died the local monks elected a successor 
The king, disapproving their tioiee nominated another jierson. 
qnd sent the case to Rome for final decision Pope Innocent, 
assuming a power to which he hid no right appointed a thud 
party. Cardinal Stephen Langton who personally was well 
qualified Out of this business a long quarrel arose Kn^ 
John would not allow Stephen Irfington to enter England, 
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The Pope replicil hj lajing the kingdom tinder nn ‘ interdict 
with the effect that no religions ccremonj or worship could Imj 
celebrated, and incited King Philip of Prance to attack and 
expel John In 1213 John, without the knowledge of his 
barons, secretly agreed to bo tho tassal of the Pope, who 
then cancelled his orders supporting tlio French king At tho 
same ftme tho French fleet was dcstro 3 cd by nn English one, 
and the danger of invasion was removed 
Battle of Bouvines ; Hevoll of the Barons ; Magna Carta.— 
John planned to take revenge upon Franco bj forming a 
league with Otho IV, tho Germanic Emperor, and other 
dukes and counts The allied armj, howeier, was utterly 
defeated b> tho French at Bouvines now included in tho 
kingdom of Belgium (1214) This defeat stopped John from 
all further attempts to recover the lost provinces in France, 
and Bent him back to England a beaten and angry man ' 
When ho tried to punish his barons for failure to support 
him m tho war they banded themselves against him and his 
foreign hired troops, with the aid of which ho Bought to 
oppress nobles and common folk alike John thought it 
prudent to give in, and so met a committee of tho barons at 
Iltinn 5 Tnede, on an island in tho Tliamcs on Juno 16, 1216, 
•where ho signed a document known ever Binco as tho Great 
Charier, in Latin iSagna Carta or Charta 

Contents of the Great Charter. — It contamed sixty three 
clauses binding the king to refrain from all manner of oppres 
sions which bad been committed contrary to the law and 
customs of England, and imposing like obligation® on the clergy 
and feudal lords The ancient liberties of the Church were 
confirmed , the king’s right to levy ‘ aids ’ and dues from his 
feudal tenants, their widows, oc orphans, was stnctlj limited , 
no taxes -were to bo levied without tho consent of the Grec^J. 
Council, duly summoned for tho purpose , ' to none,’ says tbo 
king, ‘will we sell, to none will wo denj, to none will wo 
' iSotsaTrasnolprcKentmpeTsonatBouvincs beT\asoperatingmPoitoii 
UTic idea was that the allies should join forces at Parts 
C3 
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delay right or justice,’ no freeman was to be punished 
‘ except bj the legal judgement of his peers [equals], or bj 
the law of the land ’ , ‘ the city of London shall have all its 
ancient liberties, and its free customs, as well bj land as bj 
water Besides, we will and grant, that all other cities and 
burghs and tow D3, and sea jiorts shall have all their liberties 
and free customs ’ The execution of all the promises rdlorded 
in the charter was to be secured by what may bo called m 
modem commercial language a ‘ Committee of Inspection 
consisting of twenty five persons, namely, twenty-four barons 
and the Major of London who were empowered by the king, 
if be should break Ins word, to ‘ distress and harass us by 
all the wajs m which they can , that is to say, bj the taking 
of our castles lands and possessions, and by other means 
m their power until the excess shal) have been redressed, 
according to their verdict , saving our person, and the persons 
of our queen and children’ 

Importance of the Charter.—Ihe Great Charter, of which 
tho principal provisions have l»een thus briefly stated, has 
always been regarded as the foundation of English liberty, 
and in later reigns was frequentlj confirmed, with certain 
omissions and amendments Although often violated, it has 
always stood ns the record of the least that Englishmen are 
entitled as of right to demand from their rulers 

End of John’s Reign — John, who had no intention of 
keeping his promises induced tho Pope to give him leai o to 
break them With tho help of hired foreign troops he attacked 
tho barons and pressed them so Imrd that they were dnven 
to offer tlie crown to Louis sou of tho King of France Philip 
Augustus Louis landed with on army in tho spring of 1316, 
but met with much opposition and John might ha\e suc- 
ceeded in beating down all resistance if ho had lived Happily 
for the kingdom ho died in October, leaving tho crown to- 
1)13 son Henrj, a child mno jears of ago 

Character of John — ^Tlio character of John may bo summed 
np m tho words of Professor Oman . ‘ No man hod a good 
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word to sai for him , cruel, perSured, rasli and cowardly bj 
turns, an e\d liver, a treacherous son and brother, he was 
loathed b\ eierj one who knew lum’ A writer of his time 
expressed himself even more Btrongl> m the phrase ‘Foul 
as It IS, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John ’ 
But he was no fool for, as Professor York Powell observes 
‘ John ^ad all the vices most of the talent, and few of the 
virtues of his familj 

Leadiso Dates 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HENRY III 1216--2 

Accession of Henry III , the Regency — ^The eastern counties 
being in possession of the French invader the boj king 
Henry was crowned at Gloucester m the west On his behalf 
go\emment was earned on by Willnm the Marshal Earl of 
Pembroke and Gualo the legato or representative of the 
Pope whoso influence had been used against Louis and m 
favour of young Henrj In the following year (1217) PnnCe 
Louis finding that ho could do nothing in England went 
back to Franco ^^hcn th© Earl of Pembroke died (1219) 
his place in the government was taken bj Hubert de Burgh, 
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-v^ho practically ruled England for thirteen years, until 1232, 
ii\hen ho was turned out of office by King Henry, who had 
come of age in 1227 During the rule of Hubert the Great 
Charter had been renewed, with certain omissions, and many 
barons had been compelled to surrender their castles 
Misgovernmcnt; Papal Exactions. — Henry, a neak man, 
unstable in his purposes, and no soldier, was quite finfit to 
he kmg in such troublous times Like Edward the Confessor, 
he showed undue favour to Freoclunen, to whom he gave lands 
and valuable offices rather than to Englishmen After his 
marriage to Eleanor of Provence (I23G) the court was crowded 
with her greedy relatives The Pope, who had helped Henry 
to secure the throne and alwajs found in him a willing tool, 
exacted great sums of mone> from the clergy, who were 
forced to pay under pressure from the king as well as from 
Borne Tlie exactions of tb^ foreign favourites at court and 
of the Pope pressed so hardly on the kingdom that deep 
discontent was felt and expressed Edmund Kich, Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, an excellent and learned man, and 
Grossettsto Bishop of Lincoln tried to stop the abuses, but 
could do no good The king wasted the mone} which ho 
gathered and failed utterly in an attempt to recover the 
province of Poitou in France, which King John had lo«t 
Henrj allowed Iuni«elf to be dragged into cxpeasivo achemes 
of the Pope, which did not concern England at all In 1251, 
while Henrj was awaj in Gascon^, where ho did nothing of 
importxnce, the queen and his brother Richard the Regents, 
summoned a Great Council for the purpose of raising money, 
to which ‘knights of tho shun’, or countrj gentlemen as 
distinct from baron*, were summoned for tho first time, four 
from each shiro or coant 3 Tins step marks an imporfmt 
stage in the formation of the Houso of Commons 

Famine ; Rsvolt of the Barons — \ drendfiil famine occurred 
m 12’57 In tie following jear, although tho jicople were 
djing of hunger b\ tlvousxnds, Henrj dated to ask that one- 
third of the whole roicnne of the kingdom should bo sent to 
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tile Pope *riio batons could not enduto such a monstrous 
demand A Great Council, to which tho Trench name of 
Parliament now began to be applied, mot at Oxford, and In 
decisions known as tho ‘ Provisions of Oxford ’ compelled the 
king to submit to the control of a committee of barons and 
to expel foreigners In 1261 the king recovered pow er, having 
made ^aco with Trance, and gnen up all claims to the lo«t 
Trench proxinces After some fighting with his barons, an 
attempt to settle the quarrel bj tho arbitration of the lung 
of Tranco failed, and open war betwen Henrj and lus subjects 
broke out, in 1264 

Simon de Monllort; Battle of Lewes, 1264— Tho leader of 
the revolt was Simon da Slontfort, a great noble in Trance, 
and also Earl of Leicester m England, who was married to King 
Henrj’s sister The king with Ins army marched into Sussex 
lor tho purpose of occopjmg the ‘Cinque Ports’, tho fiie 
harbours on the south-eastern coast commanding tho English 
channel ' At the town of Leires Simon uttcrlj defeated him 
taking as prisoners the King himself, his eldest son Pnnee 
Edward, then fifteen jears of age and Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, the king’s brother 

Parliament of 1265; Battle of Evesham. — Earl Simon was 
now the real ruler of the kingdom, and during the j ear of his 
authority did all he could to restore order and govern the 
countrj justly He had the hcartj support of tho clergy and 
townspeople generally, but only of some of the nobles The 
influence of France and the Pope was all on the kings side 
Simon summoned a new Parliament of his supporters (1205), 
which included not only ‘knights of tlio shire , as in 1254, 
but abo ‘ burgesses or citizens, tw o ‘ discreet loy al, and honest 
men ’ from each of tho principal towns , and so for tho first 
time a Parliament was made up including all tho classe* 

* ffasOngs Romney Dover, Sandutch and Hythe, whi b supplied tLc 
l-est port of tho »hips lor drfeace of the country down to the time of 
llcuT} \ II Only Dover x» now imporUot as a harbour * Cinque * means 
‘fire’ in French. 
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■which ever Binco have been mnsideied essential The king 
08 usual swore to give op hia unlawful practices but never 
meant to keep his word Before long fresh disputes broke 
out between Earl Simon and other nobles while Pnnce 
Edward escaped and raised an army The Earl surprised 
at Evesham in Worcestershire m a position from which 
withdrawal was impossible was totally defeated ancf killed 
after a gallant resistance during which ho fought stoutly 
111 e a giant for the liberties of England 



Character of Simon de KonfforL — Ho was Bishop Creighton 
wntos a man of rare ability of keen pol tical foresigl t 
of lofty purpose and of resolute mmd roroigner though 
ho was the English people loved and honoured him regarding 
him as a martyr in their cause and not ns a rebel Ho was 
a devout man and after his death was treated as a s<a nt 
manj m racles l>c ng bd oved to happen at his tomb H s 
fate was lamented in popular songs which express tl © general 
gr ef in words such as tl cso 

Now lero low lies the flower of price who knew so much 
of war 

The Earl Jfontfort whoso luckless sort [fate] the land shall 
long deplore 
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Prince Edward’s Crusade , Death ol Henry IIL— -After the 
battle ol Evesham (1263) the duties of go\cnvmcnt pa««o<l 
from tho weak grasp of Henrj into the strong hands of lus 
son Edward, who used his victory with merej and justice 
The land had such peace that Pnnee Edw nrd w as able to lci\ o 
England in 1270 to join King Louis IX of Eranco in tho 
seventh and last crusade King Louis having di«l at Tunis, 
Edward went on to the Holy Land and captured Acre, but 
did not succeed m wresting Palestine from tho Slushms In 
Xovemher 1272 King Henry died at tho age of sixty five, 
and Pnneo Edward, although then in Sicily on his way home, 
was proclaimed king without opposition and without formal 
election, or waiting for his coronation Ho disposctl of various 
husmess in Italj , Prance, and Flanders, and so did not reach 
England until August 1274 In that month ho was crowned 
at Westminster, all pteparalions having been made and tho 
peace well kept by Robert Buracll and other able counsellors 
who had acted as regents during his absence 
Development ol Parliament.— -In tho history of the Englisli 
constitution the troubled reign of Henry HI is memorablo 
because the ' knights of the shire or country gentlemen, 
were first summoned to Parliament in 1254 * and burgesses’, 
or representatives of tho towns were first summoned m I2G5, 
tw o important steps being thus taken m constituting the com 
pleto House of Commons But the parliaments of Henry HI 
wore merely the Norman Great Conned slightly modified, of 
which tho chief function was to grant money Tlicy were 
not used for the purpose of making regular laws Parliament 
m tho modem sense dates from tho reign of Henry’s son, 
Edward I, who adopted and carried further the policy of his 
old enemy Simon do Montfort 

Unity of English Nation — Wo have soon how from tho days» 
of Henry 1 tho fusion or molting togethw of tho Normans and 

’ In Simon <Ie Mootfort’s Parliament ot 1204 tho knights of tho shiro 
■WCTO elected for this purpose (aeJL to confw with tho king] by assent of tho 
county*. 
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English had begun, and bow the process had continued in 
later reigns The loss of the northern provinces of Franco in 
John’s time forced Henry III and his nobles to bo Englishmen 
rather than Ercnchmen, and notwithstanding ICing Henrj’s 
personal liking for Trench favooritcs, the undividocl English 
nation maj be said to date from hia reign The English 
language, despi<!ed by the early Norman settlers, non began 
to bo commonly used for books on history and other 8ub}ects. 

University of Oxford. — ^The gatherings of thonsands of 
students at Oiford for the purpose of hearing lectures on 
Ian and theology had begun to take more formal shape as an 
organized University, and the earliest of the CoUeges, Ulccton. 
was founded at Ovford m 1274 * Scholars usually began 

nith the Arts course, studving first the ‘ threefold nay”. 
Grammar Logic and Rhetoric, and then the ‘ fourfoIdnay’V 
Music, Arithmotic, Geometry, and Aslroiiomy ’ ^ After four 
years' study they could become Bachelors of Arts and after 
three years’ more uork, Masters of Arts Theology and Law 
usually nero tiio subjects studied by graduates 
Roger Bacon —The greatest and most origmil of the early 
Oxford scholars was Roger Bacon, Mho laboured for forty 
years teaching languages, mntlieniatics. and optics, and working 
out the principles of M.ientific research But, although later 
ages have recognized his worth, tlio men of his own time, 
caring for littio else than law and theology negli-ctetl In* 
teaching, and so, ns he said himself in his old ago suffered 
him to remiin ‘ unheard forgotten buried * 

Growth of Towns and Middle Class. — Tlio Unurrsities, with 
their crowds of students drawn frora nil parts and divided 
into Northern ond Soutliem * Nations ’, did much to bring 
tho cliffi rent sections of Englishmen together Tlio northerners 
{viul fouthimcrs had their ijiiirrels. but at least they met nnd 
knew etch other nnd studied under tho Kirrlo teachers T1 k» 
unity of the English ]XMplo wa5aI<o furthcrMl hy thoeontmufsl 
growth of I/>ndon and other towns m the local nflairs of 
' Manic wa( liKijJrd (or purposes of charcb •rftkr* 
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which English and Normans were equally interested A nch 
middle class of citizens was thus gradually formed which Inew 
no distmctions of race and daily increased m influence 

Monasteries — The introduction of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders of monks with the consequent multiplication 
of monastenea (the mathi or sangh&ramaa of India), nas 
closely connected both with the spread of education'at the 
Universities and with the growth of towns Manj, if not 
most, of the learned men were monks the principal monasteries 
became centres of knowledge and art as the ancient Buddhist 
monasteries had been m India, and as those of Burma still 
are , while towns grew up in safety under the protection of 
the monastic brotherhoods Church architecture during this 
period attamed its highest beauty as attested by Salisbury 
Cathedral the rebuilding of Westminster Abbey and many 
other works 

Th« Long Bow —The Jong bow, borrowed from the South 
Welsh (anie p 61), which in tho next century enabled tho 
English yeomen or small landholders, to rout the chivalry 
of Franco ivas first recognized as a national uoapon by an 
ordinance colled tho Assizo of Arms ’ (see ante, p CS) 
published in 1252 


Lading D^tes 


AecMsIon ol Heoiy III , William (bo blanhsi 1210 

D«iartaro g( Ku^ Louu ®f iVsDCo 1217 

nobert <l8 Borgb mlnwtvr 1210-32 

lUmage o( iLo king 1233 

Ksigbti of tbo fbirv Cnt rammocuO to Parluimrat 12 ^ 

i^mme 1237 

lUrolt ot Ixmiu , rnmsKiiu oi Oxford 12 jS 

B«tll« o! Lew* 1264 

I)urgc«.4M fir*t tammoav\i to pArlAmmi 1205 

» Itettlo of Ert«bam 1235 

rrince Kdwxrd gty*a on Seventh aBi! bxt Cnwsde , 12^ 

Heath ot llesr; 111} procUmatioB of Ztdawd I Jtor 1273 
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EDWARD I TO THE DEATH OP HENRY VII 

• CIIA1?TER IX 

EDWARD I AND EDWARD II, 1272-1327 

Personal Qualities of Edward 1. — Ednanl, when cron net! m 
Augxjst 1274, as tlurty*five years of age, 

In the midway of this our mortal hie, 
the time when a man’s powers are at their best Handsome^ 
long-limbed, and strong, ho had all the bodily perfections 
needed lot a king, while m mind and moral character be was 
equally well fitted for his high calling Bom at Westnijii'ster, 
and christened in memory of the Confessor, he was not only 
the first king since the Norman Conquest to bear an English 
name, but was more of an Englishman than any of his 
pt«lecessoT8 ^ 

Prosperity for 16 Years, 1274-90. — The first sixteen years 
of his reign (1274-90) offer a record of unbroken success in 
government and war, coupled with domestic liappme&s such 
as rarely falls to the lot of kings. Edward’s Spanish queen 
Eleanor of Castile, a thoroughly good woman, was his faithful 
and dearly lo^ed wife for thirty-five jears, and the year of 
her death (1290) was the bcgmmtig of his troubles. 

Conquest of Wales. — During those happy sixteen years the 
king made hirasolf master of Wales, which had long acknow- 
ledged more or less regularly its feudal dependence on England. 
The wild clans of the Welsh hills, which continually harried 
the border counties, were held in check itnperf‘j«.tly hy a Imc 
of castles and the sharp swords of the ‘ Lords of the Marches 
the feudal landholders on the frontier. At the beginning of 
’ When he is called Edward 1, hia Saxon camesahes are not reckoned. 
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Edmrdsreign the Prmco of North Wales by name Llewel^n^ 
son of Griffith had groim bo proud that he treated %vitb 
scorn repeated Bummonses to como and do homage to his 
lord The king who shoned much patience aras at last 
obliged to assert his authority bj arms and ea.act the homage 
demanded (1277) Eive years later war began again but a 
fen months of fightmg settled the business Lleneljn was 
killed m a skirmish his brother David who had first sub 
mitted and then rebelled n as justly executed andthonenh 
annexed country divided into six counties was brought under 
English law (with certain exceptions) bj the Statute of 
Wales (1284) The kings son also named Edward born at 
Carnarvon was created Prince of Wales which title has been 
conferred invariably upon the eldest son of each later 
regn' The tradition of a massacre of the Welsh bards on 
winch Gray founded his well kno Tipocm Tie Bard beginmns 
Ruin seize thee ruthless lung 
has no basis of fact Eduard *it that period of bis life far 
from bemg a ruthless king uas as an old chronicler truh 
records slow to strife just and merciful Certain small 
rebellions were suppressed a ftu‘ years later Wales has 
remained generally loyal to the English crown ever since 
while still cherishmg her own national customs, traditions 
and language 

Laws — It IS impossible m a little book like this to give 
an account at all full of the many laws made hy Edward I 
which are the basis of the English common law Onlj 
a tew po nts can bo noticed The student wl o w isbcs to 
understand the high merit of Edwards worl as n lawgiver 
must read one or other of the laiger h stories * W ith tl c 
ycign of Edward Green observes begins modem Eoj-lan 1 
the England in which w© live His time was an ago of 
lawacrs IIo had a thoroughly legal mind himself and was 
The pre^nt rrinco of Wftics me red forms] inrest tore at O>marron> 

00 Jtiir 13 ion 
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•\TcU served in preparing his laws by Robert Bamell, an Italian 
named Accursi, and manj other capable men The king, 
‘ a clear sighted man of business ’ worked upon the founda 
tions laid bj Henry I and Henrj II (ante, pp 59, OS) He 
biouglit nearly into their modem shape the Courts of Kings 
Bench Exchequer, and Common Pleas, now Divisions of the 
High Court His statute of Winchester (1285) improved on 
the old ‘ Assizes of Arms (ante, pp 68, 82) The Statute of 
Merchants (1283) provided for the recoverj of trade debts 
The Statute of Mortmain (1279) checked the excessive growth 
of the landed estates held by the ‘ deadhand (mortmain) of 
tho corporations of the church ^ The statute known by the 
Latin techmeal title Quia Emptores (1290) limited the 
feudal power of the nobles by increasing the number of 
tenants holding direct from the crown Many other laws 
were passed which cannot be even named here The develop* 
ment of Parliament belongs rather to tbo second period of 
the reign after 1290, and will be noticed in due course 

Expulsion of the Jews — ^Tbe vear 1200 was also marked 
by a measure not to be comraendeJ the expulsion from 
England of all the Jews some 1C 000 m number No Jew 
was allowed to live in the kingdom again until Cromwell e 
time 111 tho seventeenth century The king who no doubt 
was a loser by dm mg out the Jew capitalists seems to bavc 
acted under pressure from popular hatred of the Hebrew race 

The Maid of Norway — The second half of Edward s reign 
(1290-1307) was occupied by almost continuous wars with 
Scotland and France and consequent difBcultics in raising 
money Kmg Alexander of Scotland died m 1286 His 
nearest surviving relation was a child, known as tho Sfaid of 
Norw av , daughter of his daughter and Eric King of Norwav 

* The elergj were then celibate, and so had no natural heirs but could 
hold properly in perpetuity as corporatioos with ofEcial succession. The- 
‘corporation in law might be cilber * body of persona like tho dean and 
chapter of a cathedral, or a single official jiecson like tho bishop of a diocese.- 
or the rector of a parish 
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Tho notables oE Scotland aexcpted her as queen, and alter 
taking tho advice of King Edward, ^bo was undo of her 
mother, tho late Queen of Xorxraj, appointed a regenej. 

In 1289 an agreement was made bolwcen Rlwatd, the 
ambassadors of tho King of Korwaj, and Scottish com- 
missioners to betroth the Jfaid to the Prrnco of Wales, and so 
to unite tho kingdoms of England and Scotland 'Unhappily, 
♦Vila wise plan came to naught owing to tho death of tho 
Maid in 1290 

John de BaUel mode King, 1292. — ^Thirteen candidates for 
the throno then appeared, and Edward was asked to decide 
between them as arbitrator or umpire Since tho dajs of 
Edward tho Elder tho English kinp bad from timo to time 
claimed to bo the feudal lords jVararoount of Scotland, but 
much doubt attached to tbo validit> of their claim King 
Edward, feeling bound to maintain it refused to arbitrate 
unless it was accepted Ultimately, tho candidates accepted 
his condition, and a fairly constituted commission of 104 
members under the presidency of tbo English king assembled 
at Korbam to try tho case Three candidates only had 
claims deserving consideration, namel\ John do Baliol Robert 
Brace (do Bras), and John do Hastings all desconded from 
daughters of the brother of William the Lion the king who 
had died in 1214 John de Hastings wished tho kingdom to 
be divided into three parts The commission ruled that the 
kingdom was one and indiTisiblo and that tho case lay 
between Baliol and Bruco Edward and tho commission 
decided m favour of Baliol as being the descendant of tho 
eldest daughter He, accordinglj, was crowned and did 
bomago to Edward (1292) Tho whole transaction was earned 
out with solemnity and fairness, and tho now king was put 
m possession of the fortresses and tho entire kingdom At tbo 
close of tho same year Edward came home, the acknowledged 
Lord Paramount of Scotland 

First Conquest of Scotland, 1296 — In the following year 
(1293) a serious quarrel between French and English sailors 
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jn the Channel brought on war with France Edward called 
on Scotland to aid him, but bis action m accepting an appeal 
from one of the decisions of the King of SMtland, and summon 
mg him to appear, gave such offence that the Scots revolted 
and dethroned de Baliol Early in 129G they ravaged Cum 
berland with pitiless cruelty In April Edward stormed the 
frontier town of Benvick-on-Tweed, and followed dp that 
success by a decisive victory at Dunbar In Julj de Bahol 
resigned the Lmgdom as being a fief forfeited for rebellion, and 
was sent to Iiondon whence be retired m peace to Normandy 
In August Edward took over the direct government of Scotland, 
and having appomted the necessary officers, returned home 
Revolt of William Wallace ; Battle of Falkirk, 1298.— Next 
year (Slay 1297), Sic Wilham Wallace, a yornig outlawed 
lought raised ao irregular force with which he attacked the 
English At the bridge of Stirlmg he inflicted a severe defeat 
on Edward’s general, and tben made a raid into England, 
committing the most devilish atrocities, sneh burning 
a church full of men and women and a schoolbou^e full of 
boys In the spring of 139$, Edward, who had been detained 
m Flanders, retmaed to England and led a great army to the 
north, which in July, at Falkirk, destroyed the army of 
Wallace and drove that chief into hiding Wallace thence- 
forward disappears from history, and is not heard of agam 
until 1305 when he was caught and executed for his Cumber- 
land raid and other acts of hostility His short career of 
fourteen months offers littlo reason for the honour paid to 
his memory by Scotch writers, which is inspired by the verses 
of Blind Harry written two centuries after the events, and 
quite untrustworthy At the battle of Falkirk the power 
of the long bow was proved, Iho fight being decided by the 
^bowers of English arrows Scotland, although beaten, con- 
tinued to bo disturbed, and the complete reduction of the 
country was delayed until 1303-4 In the cilmpaign of 
those years Edward crushed all opposition, marchmg through 
the land to the far north, and receiving homage from all the 
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lando^nicrs. In the autamn of 1305 ho arranged for tho 
government of tho kingdom, and issued a document called 
tho ‘ Form of tho Pcaco of Scotland 
Revolt of Robert Bruco ; Death of Edward.— In tho spring 
of 1300 tho pcaco uas broken by tho’ tieachcrous revolt of 
Robert Bnicc, grandson of John do BalioVs rival, who foully 
miirdefld Ins cousm Comyn lu a church and then raised a 
tebelUon against King Edward. Bruco, having been easily 
defeated by tho rojal oHicers, was dnven to hide in tho woods 
as an outlaw. Tho king, although now old and feeble, 
jnarched north in person, and no doubt would have thoroughly 
quelled tho revolt if ho had not fallen ill and died near Carlisle 
in July 1307. 

War with France.— Tho war with Franco had ended in 1303 
with the restoration to Edward of tho ptovmco of Gascony, 
which the French king had seized some jears earlier, and with 
the betrothal of tho French princess Isabella to tho Pnneo 
of Wales These transactions laid tho foundation for tho 
, Hundred Years’ War begun in tho reign of Edward III 

Money DlIIlcuUies.-~Tho urgent need for money had caused 
Edward many difficulties, forcing him to adopt irregular ways 
of raising tovenuo, and bringing him into conflict with both 
tho barons and the clergj' When tho Popo forbad© tho 
clergy to pay taxes without his leave, tho king retorted by 
withdrawng the protection of tho law from tho clergj , and 
taught them that it was safer to obey their owti sovereign 
than tho Bishop of Rome 

The Model Parliament of 1295.— Edward’s difficulties led 
to the further development of parliamentary government. 
The famous Great or Model Parliament of 1295 was summoned 
to provide funds for tho French and Scotch wars and also to 
concert measures for the defence of the kingdom Tho kmg’a 
writ of summons began with romarkablo words, no doubt his 
own ; * 

Inasmuch^ as a most righteous law’, established by tho 
prudent foresight of the emperoxs, approves and ordains that 
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-what toucheth all should bo looked to and agreed upon by all, 
so also it IS very clear that common dangers should be met 
bj proper measures agreed upon m common ’ i 

The assembl} so snmmoned included bishops, abbots, earls, 
barons, tw o knights from each shire, two burgesses from each 
borough and representatives of the clergy of Iowct rank 
We cannot be certain whether the members met as one House 
or not but probably tbej assembled in separate ‘ orders 
The distinct separation of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
came later in the reign of Edward III 

Checks on Royal Power ol Taxation — ^The king’s attempts 
to levj’ money m irregular ways were checked by the ' Con- 
firmation of the Charters ’ (1297), further proceedings on 
similar lines m 1300, and by the Parliament of Lincoln (1301)>- 
That parliament also rejected in the plainest terms an impudent 
claim made by the Pope to dispose of the Icmgdom of Scot 
land , resolving that 

‘ Neither do we, nor will w© permit->as wo neither can nor 
ought — our aforesaid lord the king to do, or attempt to do, 
even if he wished it, the things before mentioned, thmgs 
so unwarranted bj custom or obligation, so prejudicial, and 
otherwise so unheard of ’ 

Such bold language must have startled the Pope and probably 
■was not altogether pleasing to the king, who tried to soften it 
by sending His Holiness a more polite letter at the same time. 

Character of Edward I — ^Tlio grandeur of Edward s char- 
acter and the wisdom of his policy were obscured for several 
generations by the popular wntmgs in prose and poetiy of 
Hume, Scott, and other enunent Scotch authors of the 
eighteenth century, who conld see little good in the conqueror 
p£ Scotland, and eagerly accepted all tales to his discredit. 
Of late years he has come into Ins own again, and is Justly 
declared by Bishop Creighton to bo ’ the greatest of English 

’ Professor York PowiJl » versioii. An cacticr I^rlmment fn 1275 ira» 
also called * The 3IodU 



longs’ Except Alfred none can dispute that lionour udK 
him, but the fullness of our knowledge about Etlw ard inclines 
the balance in lus fa\our An Eliialxjthan WTitcr worthily 
describes him as a man ‘ in whom we seo the auluo of wisdom, 
kinglj powers, and noble induslrj — a fatberli king to bis 
people , emploj mg all lus life, care, and lalwur to benefit 
and nourish the commonwealth — in whom the good goaem* 
ment and commonwealth of England had their chief founda- 
tion’. Manj similar testimonies might Ijo quoted Eduard 
kept faith Btnctl}, luing up to his motto Paclum serxa, 

' keep troth,’ as graacn on his tomb at Westminster 

Edward II; Battle of Bannockburn, 1314 — Edward II, 
who was proclaimed king without objection from anjbod), 
was an unwortlij son of lus great father, a good for nothing, 
idle, pleasure seeking >oung man, guided b) tlie favowTitca 
who provided his amusements Ho began lus cmI reign by 
disobeying all his late fathers comroands for carrying on the 
war with Scotland, and lianog withdrawn his forces, allowed 
Bnico to establish bim«elf as king A belated attempt to 
recover Scotland resulted m the terrible defeat of the English 
at Bannockburn near Stirling (1314) Peace was made later, 
and Bruce was recognized as independent king in 1328 In 
1329 he diedof leprosy , and was succceilcd by his son Da\id' 
Abdication and Murder of the King — Edward during the 
early part of his reign misgocmcd England through Piers 
Gaveston, who was put to death by the barons m 1312 
For a time, the * Lords Ordaincrs’, a committee of barons, 
took the government out of the king s bands Later, in 1321, 
a new favourite, Hugh Despenser attained power, and the 
country continued in extreme misery’ from famine pestilence, 
and over taxation The Despensers obtained the pissing of 
a statute at York m 1322 which ro\oked the Lords Ordaincrsi 
proceedings, and laid down the important principle that 
laws required to be imssed ‘ by our lord the king and by the 
' I^rosy, now nnTtnown la Eogboil, was coioinon there for many 
centuriea. King Henry IV issaul to bavoilied of the disease ia 1413. 
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consent of the prelates, carls, and barons, and commonalty 
of the realm, according as hath been hitherto accustomed’ 
The queen Isabella, n’ho despised her worthless husband and 
was attached to Roger Mortimer, leader of the discontented 
barons ultimately destrojed the Despensers and forced the 
king to abdicate in favour of hia son (January 1327) In 
September Eduard was secretly murdered in Berkeley Castle 

Ijadino Dates 


Coronation of Eduard I 
Statute of Klortmain 
Statute of Merchants 

Statute of Wales and oomptction of conquest 
Statute of Winchester 

Statute Qui&Emptorca expulsion of the Jeirs, 
Queen Eleanor and of the Maid of Norway 
John, de Baliol (Batliol) crowned king of Scotland 
Model or Great Parliament * 

Confirmation of the Charters 
nret conquest of Scotland WKVe of Dunbar 
Perolt of William Aratlaco battle of Falkirk 
Parliament of Lincoln 
Completo conquest of Scotland 
Iterolt of Itobert Bruce 
Death of Edward 1 
.Accession of Edward IT 
Battle of Bannockburn 
Deposition ol Edward II 
Munler of Edward II 


1283 

iZ8t 

12Sj 

itli of 

1200 
120i 
1215 
rOT 
1298 
1^7, 1293 
1301 
1303-5 
130C 
July 1307 
July 1307 
13U 
Jaa 1327 
Sept. 1327 


CHAPTER X 

• EDWAPD III AND lUCnAPD II 1327 09 

« Misrule of Mortimer. — ^Tho suffering kingdom gamed 
nothing immediately by tlie deposition of Ednard II and 
the oTcrthroM of the Despensers , tho Queen Mother and 
her paramour, Morthner, continuing the former misgoteni- 
ment Their rule was marked by tho Treaty of Northampton 
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(1328), Imown as the ‘ Shameful Peace whicli gave up the 
English claim on Scotland and recognized Robert Bruce as its 
Independent king IMien ho died m tho following >ear, 
David, hi3 infant son and successor, mtxs married to the 
Princess Joan, also a child, sister of Edwartl III 

Edward ni assumes power. — In 1330, Edward, now almost 
eighteen j cars of ago, resolved to rule m person Ho suddenly 
seized Mortimer, who was ctecuted with tlio nppro\al of 
Parliament, and confined his mother for tho rest of her lifo 
at Castle Rising m Norfolk 

Wars \rith Scotland — Tho joimg king tried to regain 
Scotland hy setting up Edward, son of John do Bahol, as 
king and had him crowned But tho English nominee was 
never heartilj accepted by the people of Scotland and in 
spite of a severe defeat of David a party at Habdon Hill near 
Ber^^lck (1333) by the irresistible English archers iras uinblo 
to mamtam himself as king In 134C, tho ^car of Crc 9 ), tho 
English gamed another great victoiy at XomUo’b Cross near 
Durham, when King David was tal en prisoner, but, even after 
that, Edward do Baliol was not strong enough to secure his 
seat on the throne Ten years later he gave up tho attempt 
and ■withdrew 

Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, 1337.— The Scotch 
war, thus briefly outlined, and the long-continued attempt 
to conquer Prance were the chief occupations of Eduartls 
reign The king, consumed bj a passion for fighting and 
adventure, was careless of tho cost in blood, miscrj, and 
treasure which his reckless ambition involved The rrcnch 
warfe begun in 1337, lasted with certain brief interruptions until 
1453, and are often looselj called as a whole the .Hundred 
Years’ War ’ The beginning of the struggle w as duo to the 
support given to tho Scots by the French king who was 

mtenselY 

glad to employ some of their strength on the Scotch border 

The early campaigns were not of much importance, except 

for a brilliant naval victory won by tho English ships off 
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■Slnys (1340) on the Flemish coast The English Jung sought 
to protect his provmce of Gascony against French attacl^ and 
to protect the valuable trade with Flanders He assumed the 
title of Kmg of France in right of his mother 

Battle of Cregy, 1346; capture of Calais, 1347 — In 1340 
Edward swept through Normandy with a large army, •without 
meeting serious opposition, and advanced almost uj^to the 
gates of Pans When, obliged to retreat he narrowly escaped 
destruction at the hands of the far more numerous French 
host, but his small army halting at Cre^y (Oessy), in northern 
Franco between Armens and Calais, gamed a wonderful 
victo^ over the French, mainly due, as at Neville’s Cross, 
to the shooting of his archers The important port of Calais 
was forced after a long siege to surrender in the following 
year, and remained on English iK>s«ession for two centuries, 
much valued by the English people as strengthening their 
command over the Channel and securing an over open gate 
into France 

The Black Death lS48-9.--Tho splendid Mctones of 
Nevilles Cross and Orc9y, and the capture of Calais naturally 
filled the English nation with pndo, which found c3tprc'»8ion 
in feasting and jollity paid for by the ma'wm of prisoners and 
the plunder taken from the French and Scots But the joy 
was soon turned into sorrow In 1348 a deadly form of plague, 
whichhad travelled from Cluna, through the Crimea, and Egyp^ 
along the Slediterranean Sea, and then across Europe, seized 
England and in the course of nbout a year destroyed eorao 
two millions moro or less of the people, amounting probably 
to hall of the population In iSonMch nlono nearly COOOO 
are said to have died Tho discnso was of tho fatol pneumoiuo 
land, attacking tho lung<, like tl»c pestilence which afilicted 
Jtfanchuna m 1911 Franco suffcrwl ns severely ns England, 
and Irel ind did not esoijw 

Battle of Poitiers, 1356. — After tho capture of Cal-us both 
parties to tho war irero cxlumstod, and a truco was obsened 
auitil 13k" when fighting began again King Edward s e!Je*t 
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son, tho Black Prince, marclicd throngh Southern Trance, 
a neb country, whoso * people, good and simple, did not loiow 
what war was and returned to Bordeaux laden with plunder. 

In tho next year he rashly moved into Central Trance with 
a small army, plundering as usual At Poitiers ho met the 
French host at least five or six times as numerous as his oivn, 
and oujht to have been destrojed But again tho English 
archets proved to he irresistible , the French were defeated 
with immense slaughter, and their king was taken prisoner 
Treaty of Bretlgny, 1360. — Another truce followed At 
last France, worn out hy a cruel war, was forced to accept tho 
Treaty of Brotigny, which ceded to England m full sovereignty 
the whole Duchy of Aquitaine including Poitou besides 
Calais with the adjoining tenntorj, and the small county 
oi Ponthieu in which Cre9y is situated Edward on his part 
gave up his ill founded claim to the crown of France 
English losses ; Death of the Black Prince —The signing of 
the treaty did not free Franco from the misencs of war The 
‘Free Companies’, or armies of hired soldiers, who had 
fought for one or other king just as the Indian Pindaris 
a hundred years ago were attached to cither Holkar or Smdin 
spread oier tho country, pillaging and murdering The 
Black Prince who, as Duke of Aquitaine, was his father’s 
viceroy m Franco, foolishly undertook to support Peter tho 
Cruel, tho iillamous claimant to tho throne of Castile m Spain 
(1307) His policy proved to bo wholly unsuccessful Even 
the navy was neglected, and in 1372 English ships were shame 
fully defeated by tho French and Spaniards off Rochelle 
The war with France was renewed, and the results of much 
fighting by land and sea were that Peter was killed by his 
brother and tho English temtory m France was reduced to little 
more than Calais with its surrounding district in tho norths 
anrk Ojr. o/. SwliJircrx m Vno Tsurfi’n TlAio 

Black Prince fell ill and was obliged to return "to England, 
where ho died m 1376 

PaUuie and Death ol Edward 111 — Thus forty j cars of 
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confl ct{l337-77)had ended mthofanuro of tlie English attempt 
to couc^uccrrance,andn hen Edward died lusErenchdoitnruons 
were far less extensno than when he camo to the throne 
The langm his latter jeara became unfit for business, and fell 
imder the cnl influeneo of a heartless mistress named Alice 
Perrers The misrule that followed caused deep discontent, 
and in.*Juno 1377, wheti Edward passed awaj, ho would 
have died alone and uncared for, if a single priest had not 
come in and -watched by his bed 

Wickedness and waste of his policy.— Both Edward and 
lua son, the Black Prince, were gallant knights, the bravest 
of the brave, and full of courtesj to other longhts But 
neither was a good ruler, nor even an able general Though 
they could fight w ith the best, thoj could not plan a campaign , 
and the bnlliaocj of the victories of Cre^j and Poitiers does 
not affect the criticism that competent generals w ould never 
haio allowed their armies to come into positions wbero Cghts 
so desperato wore unavoidable The whole French policy 
of Edward maj be f-utl> described as one of vnekedneas and 
waste, designed to gratify perM)na! ambition and lovoof fighting 
for its own sake, without a moment s thought for tho unutter- 
able miserj inflicted on Franc© or tho heavj bunions imposed 
on England by tho king’s unceasing demands for men, money, 
and ships The policy had not even tho merit of success The 
only substantial advantage gamed, tho occupation of Calais, 

V. as more than balanced by the loss of nearly all Aiiuitame 
Parliaments — Edward’s incessant need for supplies com- 
pelled him to summon many parliaments, and when he w-anted 
money he was always ready to * confirm tho charters ’ But 
he had none of the statesroanliko abihtj of his grandfather, 
Edward I, and in his heart was a feudal despot, with httlo care 
for the real welfare of liis kingdom Tlie king rightly refused ^ 
drpiry dhf dbpe tile tndwto to wibcd John liatf agreed' wfien do 
consented to hold England as the Pope’s vassal {aiite, p 73) ; 
and some check was imposed on papal greed by the statntes 
called ‘ Provisors ’ and Praemunire, which attempted to 
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prevent the Pope from appointing bishops or other church 
dignitaries in England, and forbade Englishmen to prefer 
appeals out of the realm to the Pope But little real progress 
was made in asserting elTcctuill3 the power of parliament 
as against either the greed of the church or the desiiotism of 
the king, and the charters so often confirmed were ns often 
violated Tlio ‘ Good Parliament ' of 1370 made rf serioas 
attempt at reform but all that it had done was reversed in 
thenevtjearbi anew parliament troder the influeneo of Jolm 
of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, the king’s third son, which 
raised monej bj a o<m device a poll tax of fourpeneo a head 
on every person m the kingdom, beggars onl^ excepted 
This new form of taxation was especiallj designed to hit the 
working elas'cs who«e wages were rising 
Statute of Labourers — ^The pestilence of 1348-0, which ns- 
appeared in 1301-2 and 1369 having caused a great scarcity of 
labour, the labourers w ho under the feudal sj stem w ere usuall} 
serfs or villeins attached to each manor and bound to 
render personal scrnces to its lord, naturally tried to better 
themselves by demanding higher wages and more liberty. 
The upper classes inststmg that the workers must be content 
with the old rates of wages as they stood before the Black 
Death tried to enforce their washes by the Statute of 
Labourers (1351) But the facts were too strong for the law, 
which was constantly evaded Much plough land aras turned 
into pasture as requiring few men to work it, and gradually, 
very slowly, the serfs become either free tenants or free 
labourers In the next reign as wo shall see pre«ently, the 
common people revolted against the harsh and stupid policy 
expressed in the Statute of Labourers Similar troubles had 
occurred m France a generation earlier 
^ Abuses in (he Church — The aba<%s in the Church were 
plamly to be seen of all men Bishops and abbots, who should 
have led holj lives devoted to religion, often behaved exactly 
in the same way as laj feudal lords — fighting oppressing and 
living m open profligacy Revenues which should have been 
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spent on w oris of piety and charity were misused, and the monks 
and friars of the monasteries, as has often happened to Indian 
maths, foi^ot their vows when they grow rich. The Church, 
one way or another, is said to have been in possession of one- 
third of the land in the kingdom. John Wjcliffe, an Oxford 
priest, did good semeo in writing and preaching against 
the evil ways of the clergy, and is reckoned the first of tho 
‘ Reformers 

The English Language. — Up to the middle of tho fourteenth 
century the nobles and upper classes generallj spoke French, 
despising English as xailgar. King Edward III himself knew 
haidly any English. But the native tongue was gradually 
overcoming tho foreign, and m 1362 Parliament was opened 
•with an English speech, and onlera were issued that pleadings 
m tliQ law-courts should bo m English Tho language, in 
a form differing widely from that of Alfred and the Anglo- 
Saxon Cliionicle, was emplojcd with great effect m William 
liUngland's poem, tho Fistott o/ Pters Plowman (1362-8), and 
a little later m tho immortal works of Geoffrey Chaucer, who 
was in tho service of tho Duko of Lancaster. The Vision o/ 
-Piers Plouman voices m rude verso the complaint of tho 
■poor, depicting their sufferings with grim realism The 
cowitly Chaucer deals with ‘ a world o! wealth and ease and 
laughter’, which takes little notice of tho misery mthc back- 
ground. 

Trade and AxchUecture. — ^In spite of pestilence, burnings, 
and plundcnngs on land, piracy at sea, and almost incessant 
w ar, trade distinctly increased Queen Philippa induced many 
Flemish weavers to settle m the island, and so taught the 
English to we-ave their wool and not to bo content with merely 
exporting it in a raw state, as they had been in the habit 
of doing. The English wool was the best in Europe. ThOj 
English export trade in thoso days passed through certain 
towns called ‘ staples ’, m each of which tho ‘ merchants of tho 
staple ’ had a monopoly. The principal goods exported 
were fleece‘», wool, leather, tin, and lead. Tho queen also 
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tlio first call mine tint liad born m orl»r<l f ince the lime' 
of t!ie Ilomnns The King tiitroduecd n Imnd'-otnegold coinagi, 
tin device ol his ‘nobles* being inteiidnl as a memornl 
of Iho iin\ol Mctotj nt Sima {ante, ]) 01), The rich dres-t 
and other luxuries of tlio upper cl'wses could ha\e been 
•'uppliwl oiiU bs extensile foreign trade Miiu Italmn 
lunlvcrs find merchants were fottlnl in London The nrchi 
tis tureof the jwriod was magnificent and richly dccontod T1 e 
Hound Tower of U ind«or Co*tle was built b) IMward IIIi and 
iimiii noble churches and otlier edifices of his ago still remsin 

Acccislon of nichard II ; Regency.— Rielmnl, son of the 
BHcK 1‘niice a ttrioreleion \eirsof age, who bad been 
named b\ hisgnindfnllierashissucccs>,or, wasijuittly accepted 
as ling and the guMrimient ms conducted b\ his uncles 
clucili h) John of Gauil Duke of Lannster Tlio rrciich 
war still dragged on with ill success, but tlic Fnglish poopk^ 
reioembenng the glories of Crevj and J'oiticrs were unwilling 
to confess that tlie^ could not conquer France Tlio enormous 
expense obliged (ho goiemmcnl la 137D to rcncir tfao iwll tax 
of 1377 in another form, and again m 13S0 at treble the 
origioal rale In its latest form the tat pressed most IseaiiJj 
on the poorest of the people, and justly caused widespread 
discontent 

The Great Revolt of 1381. — ^Thc working classes in both 
town and country sufTcml from many ml grieiances and 
much gnndiug opprc'ssion, winch almost compelled them to 
follow the example set bi tlic French jicaEantry a generation 
earlier and to try by force to better their miserable state 
The trouble began in Essex followed by Kent, and tl e revolt 
qiiieldy spread over the south eastern and laslcm counties 
Some noting also occuned later in \orkshiro and other parts, 
Jiiit it 13 not true as is. a<wertcdm tomo histones that Ibcrs 
was a general concertednsing throughout the kingdom Xoris 
it the fact that the poor people were much moved to action 
by the preaching of Wycliffe and other religious reformer!, 
liioir object was to win freedom from oppression and relief front 
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pruntitis tftXM Tlio men of Kent and Kkscx gained po-wssion 
of I^iidon (June 13*sl>, whoro tliey urouglit much damage. 
nuJ killed among othem ArcMnnliop Sudbtirj', tho Clianccllor. 
Tlie\ fIiowihI gn-iit liostilitj totht foreign Bcttlera, and csjwcially 
to Queen 1‘iiiliiiit.v a I'lcminga (ante, p. D9). Tho j ouiig king, 
tlicii aliout fifteen jcnri of age, ttlioucd splendid courage 
riding out to meet the rioters and poritiading them to disjwire 
l)\ Ins iK-rwiml intluenco and the grant of cfiarters. IVat- 
T\ler, tho principal leader of the rcIieN uas slain in tho king’** 
prewnec. Tho muiislers and nobles, nht> at first had faileil 
to meet tho danger boldly, soon mastered the re\oU, and 
crushed it withmanionth Kreciitions followed, hut, consider- 
mg tho habits of the times, were not ^er> numerous The 
gosernraent prcferrwl to nnko monc> by loying heav} fines. 

Failure of the Revolt— Tins charters grantwl b> tlie king 
w ere rcTokwl bj his mmisterx and tho attempt of tho common 
]>eoplo to freo themsohoafrom Ixindngo failed But tho upper 
classes found it impossible to keep tho loner m their old posi-- 
tionna serfs, and a better sj-vtom slow Jj came into usom both 
town and countiy Although as into as tho time of Queen 
Elizalxjtli (1374) o few i)ess.uitB still continued to bo ‘ \illems * 
or serfs, bound to tho sod and subject to tho orders of tho lord 
of the manor, most of tho ‘ s illeios ’ had been freed long 
lieforo her time, and bad become either tenants paving rent 
or free labourers In the town<i, too, tho tjTnnnj of the nch 
was initigatevl b^ degrees, and the poorer citizens won some 
bliaro m the management of local aflatra 

Richard s Personal Rule. — ^Tbo young lung found his cluef 
difliculties in his own family JIis uncles constantly intrigued 
for power against him and with each other, and m I38S one 
of them, tho Duke of Gloucester, obtained control over a 
*-patlianient, called Admirable’ by one part} and ‘Merciless’ 
by another, which destroved the king’s friends In June- 
1389, the king, then about tweiit\ tvvo years of age,^ suddenly 
’ AuthoritiesdiSer as to the date ot his birth, some giving January 6, 1367» 
others January 13 13b7, and others XVbniaiy 13C0 
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announced to Ins council that he was old enough to govern by 
himseli direct opposition Imvtng been offered, ho ruled 
the kingdom well for seven or eight jxars in his own nay 
Richard was anxious to make peace with rmneo, and married 
as his second ivifo Isabella, the child daughter o£ the French 
king That peace policy disliked by lus nohics, seems to lm\o 
been tl?e chief cause of his undoing From 1397 lus conduct 
became more arbitrary, and caused discontent In 1399 the 
king went to Ireland to try and arrange the affairs of that 
troubled kingdom During his absence, bis cousin Henry 
Duke of Hereford, the late Duke of Lancaster s eon who had 
been banished ivith the Duke of Norfolk in the previous year, 
landed m England, and being either supported or not resisted 
bj the other nobles forced Richard to abdicate Henry bad 
a personal grievance because his father s estates had been 
seized by the king The duke then claimed the crown as a 
descendant of Henrj HI, and was proclaimed as Henry IV *■ 
Richard was made away with secretly His fate is to some 
extent uncertain but undoubted!} be was put to death andi 
accordmg to the iKist evidence available ho was cruelly 
killed bj starvation at Pontefract (Pomfret) Castle, in 
Yorkshire 

Richard s Character and Death — ^The history of Richard 11, 
like that of Richard in, has been so largely falsified by authors, 
including Sliakespcaxe, writing m the Lancastrian interest, 
that it IS hard to get at the truth Wo may however, safely 
affirm that Richard did not deserve his hard fate His govern 
ment donng the greater part of his years of jiersonal rule 
was for the benefit of the kingdom, and he was quite right in 
trjmg to stop the wasting and hopeless war vnth France 
Ho succeeded m effectuig a long truce His person was 
Singularly handsome, w ith a certain feminine dehcacj , and he.* 

‘ He was desoenled Irom Edmond yonnger brother of Edward L His 
right wnsicifenor to that of Edmoiid Mortimer Earl of March great graadson 
of Lionel brother of the Black Prince llcory IV rvas bom at Bohagbroke, 
and la callcrl Bol ngbeoke in boi&o histones. 
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%vnfln hb<*rol patron of iitcrntuie TJie notion of eomo hutomna 
that ho insano eocma to bo nhollj mistaken Ifis conduct 
in tho Croat Iloolt of 13SI, ami ngniii in 1300, ^\}iea he 
tlKmi^scJ tho rcgonci shoxrs that ho Mas a man of high 
courage and if ho liad got fair pi »> ho might liavo done great 
thingH Ho Mas onl^ thirty tlirro Mlicn lo mos destroyed 
Tho olfflctiro history of his reign is a subject too difiicult for 
detailed treatment on a email scale Tho best account of it 
IS that hj a French author M \tnIlon Mho Jins done much 
to defend Ilichard s good name ngftinat his Fngliah tiaduccrs 
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CHAPTER XI 

HOUSE OF LANCVSTEU HEKRY IV HENRY V ANDHEYPYVI, 
*• TOTnEBEGDrSING Oi THE WARSOFTHEFOSES 1399-1455 

Accession of Henry IV , Opposition — ^The new king mtis 
crowned with unusual eplendonr but all through his short 
Teign was made to feel the truth of the saying that unea^ 
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ln*s tlip Iicrttl lint uMm a crown especially when tlio cro«'n 
liiw been won b\ Molcnce ami with tho gnpjwrt ol no more 
limn n fiition While Henry could rely on I^ondon and tho 
»*outli. tlio northern counties, fjcotlonil, Wales, and -h’mneo, 
nil were Ihh eninite>< An attempt l«y tlio IZarl of Huntingdon 
and othen eirh in 1400 to restore Jliclian! led to tlio death 
of the unhajijiy prisoner Nevcrthele-sji, many people Ixthtrcd 
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lum to ho etill alire, and a pretender was Jong maintained at 
the Scottish court 

Scotch and Welsh Wars and Rebellions. — Scotch invasion 
was repelled at the battle of Honuldon Hill m Northumher- 
Ignd (1402) — again by the power of the long bow A dispute 
about the ransom of prisoners then taken made the Earl of 
Northumberland (Percy) rebel He was defeated at Shrews- 
bury (1403), and his son, known as Harry Hotspur, was killed. 
Lord Mowbray and Archbishop Scrope of York likewise 
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revolted (1405), and \x\Tig defeated, both were c'^ccutecl 
without form oi law. In 1403 tlio Earl o£ Northumberland 
made another insurrection, faded again, and was slam \\ ales 
rose under Owen Glendouer at tho beginning of the reign 
and remained practicall} independent for some jears, but in 
1409 the king recovered South Wales 
The tong and Parliament.— The diHiculties of Ins position, 
and the knowledge that his doubtful title to the crown rested 
on tho assent ol Parliament, made Henry dependent bc} ond 
other kings on that issemblj, tho goodmll of which "as 
needed in order to obtain funds In 1407 tho Hou"^ of 
Commons asserted its right to grant supplie?. of monc\ mde 
pendentlj of tho Lords The king suflcred from opilepsN and 
leprosj , and from 1409 was mostly confined to bed, so that 
the government was earned on by his son Henry tho Prmco 
of ^\ales and tho Beauforts, sons of John of Gaunt 
Persecution of the Lollards — Both tho king and tho prmco 
unfortunately agreed with Archbishop Arundel that differ 
onces of opinion on religious matters ought to bo repressed 
by force and accordmgK a statute "as passed (1401) autho 
nzmg the burnmg alive of heretics that is to say of persons 
"ho "ould not accept all the doctrines taught officially by 
tho PoiKj and bishops This shocking law the first persecut- 
ing Act in England decreed that cacry one found guilty of 
heresy in the bishop s court and persisting therein, should 
be given o\er to the sheriff to be burnt on a high place before 
the people , and that search should be made for all books of 
heresy that they might be burnt Tho la" was acted on 
during the reigns of both Henry IV and his son Such perse- 
cution of opinion continued to be the disgrace of Europe for 
the next three centuries In India similar action although 
not wholly unknown has been tare, and as a rule opinio^ 
has been free and liberty of -"orship has been seldom denied. 

Accession of Henry V —In l^rch 1413, Henry IV died, 
and "as succeedetl without disturbance by bis son Henry V, 
then twenty five years of age The young king felt so- 
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^nfulcnfc in hia pos.'?e<«ion of the throne tliat ho roleasctl hw 
■cou'iin Lclinimd Morliiner, K-irl of March (ante, p 101), who 
Ind liccn kept m confinement all through the reign of Henrj 
W* IIenr_> Vwns ainccrely religious m his bigoted w’aj, and 
!c\t it liL-, dutj to continue the persecution and burnings ol 
the heretics nicknamed Lollards, who aenturetl to differ 
from the ofTicml creed Ho did not lieaifatc t'cn to eaeentc 
with torture their leader Sir John Oldcastic, kno'nt, m right of 
his wife ns I^rd Cobhnni, who had been a personal friend 
of his o\rn 

French War , Battle of Aglncourt, 1415 — During the reign 
of Ilenrj IV tho I rench King Charles \ I was insane, and hiS 
kingdom was torn b) cisil war Irregular hostilities between 
the Engh>h and French had continued without nnj formal 
war rills state of things garo an opportunity to Henryk. 
A warrior from bojhood eager to win glor^ bj renewing the 
war with Franco of again pressing the claim to the IVench 
crown made b\ Edward III Ho was determined, as Shake 
speare sai s m hts nobfe play, to bo 

No king of England if not king of France, 
and was rcsoUed to risk crerj-llimg m the adventure, which 
was made easier bj tho misfortunes of France Tho ro^-al 
poUcy was so popular in England that mone^ for the exccu 
tion of it was freely voted Attempts made the Frencli 
government to offer terms were rejected with scorn and the 
war a pnrely aggressive ono on Henrj a part, vras begun bj 
the siege and capture of Horfleur a post at tho mouth of the 
Seme nver (141S) Henrj whose force was not nearlj large 
enough for its work was caught soon afterwards m a position 
very similar to that of Edward III at Cn^y (ante p 94), 

• while trj mg like him to retreat on Calais At Agmeoert, 
tho littlo English armj , of about 9,000 or 10 000 men at most, 

‘ a weak and sickly guard ’ as Shakespeare calls it and more 

• EJnwmd never ass e rted bis njihts. Ho became Lieutenant ol Ireland, 
where he died of the plague la 11S4 
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Henry, a splendid soldier and sportsman, and a |ust ruler, 
although temblo m his nTath and a bigot in religion, nas m 
his Idotim© the most popular of tho English hmgs, and after 
lus death was venerated by tho next generation as a saint. 



SniF OF FirrtLMU Centurv 
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All England ^^a3 ready to join m the prajer of old SirTliomas 
Erpingham — 

The Loid in heaven bless thee, noble Harry * 

Accession of Henry VI; Regency. — ^The glorious victories 
of Henry V silenced all questions o3 to tho title of his family. 
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Ills infant *'On, a bal»v Je«!a than a jcar old, 

Hiriry llio Si\th, m infant Imnds cronTiwl King 
Of rnncc and Knglnnd did tfiis king auccccd, 
and was accepted nithont a murmur, the goi eminent of 
Franco being committed to Jolin, Duko of Bedford, the 
tidcr fiur\iving brother of tlio lato king, and tliat of Fngland 
to Humjilirc\ Duko of Gloucester, liis younger brother, as 
Protector n“s|^tetl In a Pnin Council of fifteen nobks and 
bi«Iiop5, 

The Duke of Bedford, Regent of France. — Charles VI, the 
imliocilc king of Prance, died in the same jenr as his com 
rjucror JIis son, tho Diuphin, took tho title of Charles VU, 
and exercised more or less nuthontj to the south of the 
I^irc wlulo tho Duke of Bedford ruled Northern Franco ns 
Begent on liclialf of bis infant nephew the English king, 
uid did lu3 dut> well IIo lofiictcd a hcar^ defeat on the 
French and their Scotch allies at Vcmoui) in 1424 Tlie ono 
strong place, tho city of Orleans, which held out was besieged 
bj Bedford Ho was on the point of succeeding, when he 
was driven off and the whole course of tho war changed by 
an o^^?nt W’hich maj bo fairly described os a miracle and 
has been a puzzJo to all histormos thwvghoat tho ages 

The Maid of Orleans. — Joan or Jeanne Dare * a peasant girl 
of eeientcen bring in a proiinco of IVance far from the seat 
of war, saw visions which called on her to saro her conntrj 
With much difficulty she obtained audience of tho king and 
was allowed to raise a force of 0 000 men Clad m white 
armour like a man she rode to Orleans, made her way with 
her troops into the city, and inspired the garrison with such 
courage that in fifteen days the English were forced to raise 
tho siege The Prench then began to wm victory after 
yictoiy, and m 1429 Charlea VU was crowned at Rheims 
Joan now known as tho Maid of Orleans, was regarded by 
the English as a watch In 1431 ahe fell into their hands and 

* 'Dare,’ not DAre’ or ‘Joan o{ Arc’, as commonly and wrongly 
wntten. Bet real name was Jeanneton Dare. 
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^ IS cruelly I)umt alu c at Iloucn, dj tog liVe a saint, as indeed 
she was 

Loss o! the French Provinces.-— Prom that timo onwards, 
^ith sorao slight interruption, the English cause m Eranco 
steadiK lost ground Tho ahlo Duke of Bedford died m 1435, 
4ho Duke of Buigundy joined tho rrench, and in 1445 tho 
Lnglisfv government made a truce and married King Henry 
to Margaret of Anjou, a cousin of the Prench king War nas 
renewed later, hut always without success to the English, 
and hy 1453 tho wholo of the English territory m France 
had hecn lost, except Calais Thus ended the Hundred 
"V ears’ War 

Factions of the Nobles in England. — ^Tlie king, always feeble 
m health, never much more than half wittcd, and sometimes 
out o! his mind altogether, was obliged to lean npon one or 
other o! the gre-it nobles, his relatives m different degrees, 
who struggled with one another for the control of his person 
and so of tho kingdom, which was grievously misgoverned. 

As Shakespeare puts it — 

They lost Franco and made his England bleed 
Humphrey, Buko of Gloucester, tho king’s uncle, a foolish, 
headstrong man, was m favour of cootmuing the hopeless 
Irench war Cardinal Beaufort advised peace, and in 1445 
succeeded m arranging tho marriage of Henry to Margaret of 
Anjou In 1447, the Bake of Gloucester and the cardinal 
liavmg both died, tho Earl, afterwards Buke, of Suflolk 
obtained power Richard, Buke of York, cousm of tho Ling 
and next m succession to tho throne, was sent away to Ireland 
as lieutenant of that country 

In 1450 tho public discontent caused the impeachment, or 
prosecution by parliament, of Suffolk, who was murdered. •= 
Yower now pas<»cd into tho hands of tho Buko of Somerset, 
who became extremely unpopular owing to tho ill success of 
the French war and tho failure of tho government to keejv 
otilct at home 
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Reliellioii ol Jack Cade. — ^An insurrection broke out m Kent 
(1450), led by a loiv fellow named Jack Cade, vbo, bko 
Wat Tyler, uas admitted into London, uhere he committed 
murders and robberies, and, like his predece'sor, was qmckly 
defeated and killed He is behoved to have been an agent 
•of the Yorkist party, rather than a genuine popular leader 
Beginning ol the Wars of the Roses, 1455. — In the same year 
(1450) the Luke of York returned from Ireland, and prepared 
to oppose the government of Somerset force, but the peace 
was not actually broken In 1453 the queen bore to the king 
a son named Edward, who became the heir to the throne, 
excluding Richard, Duke of York, who was removed from 
the Pnvy Council by the queen Nevt year the king went 
mad and the duke was made Protector but when the king 
recovered for a time Somerset returned to power, and York 
determined to fight him and the queen So far York had 
mode no open claim to the crown — be was professedly fighting 
to overthrow Somerset’s government and to protect himself 
against the queen, who championed her infant eon The 
armies met m the streets of St Albans, where Somerset uas 
defeated and slain Tbis 0ght is known as the first battle 
of St Albans (1453) From this date the Wars of the Roses 
are hold to have begun, so named because a white rose was 
the badge of the adherents of the Duke of Vork-~tho Yorkists, 
and a red rose was the badge of the adherents of the queen 
and her ministers — the Lancastrians The king himself did 
not count, but each faction was eager to secoro hia person 
and use bis name 


Leading Dates 

Aetvsdon of Henry IV ... 1393 

Hc&Ui of lUchard II, rerolt of Hales ^ jlOO 

SUIulo ior burning brrrtka jjOI 

Serrral relidlioM wars «itb Hales an! bcotland . HOC 9 
rnneo Henry In power j ^(0 

^Rcssion of Henry \ . ... Hf3 

Battio of Agiocourt ....... HIS 

Treaty of Troye* ........ H20 
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Acccasioa of Henry VI . 
Cattlo of Vcmeml 
Sjego of Orleans, Joan Dare 


Insurrcctjon of Jack Cade . • • 

Loss of French proTJOCM except ChUu 
First battle of St. Albans . banning of tho Wars of the 


Roses . 


1422 

1421 

1420 

1450 

1453 


CHAPTER Xn 

THE ^ARS OF THE HOSES AND llOOSE OF FORK, TO THE 
B4TTLE OF BOSWORTH, l4s)5-8o 

The "War to the Coronation of Edward IV, 1461. — We ne<Kl 
not linger long over the repulsive history oi tho thirtj jears 
between tho first battie of St Albans and tho battle of 
Bosworth, a period filled tilth battles, murders, and shameless 
treacheries The chief support of tho Yorkist party uas tho 
able and intngoing Earl of Warwick, most of tlie nobles 
being inclined to side with tho queens party, the Lancas* 
ttians' The queen, a bloodthirsty, revengeful uomaa, was 
determined to do all possible to preserve tho heritage of tho 
throne of England for her boy Edward Richard, Duke of 
York, after winning a battle at Northampton (1460), formally 
claimed the throne, and tho lords decided to lea\o it to Henry 
for his life, while iccognmng Richard as tho heir, to the 
exclusion of Prince Edward of Lancaster Queen Margaret, 
however, would hear of no compromise At tho close of tho 
same year Huko Richard was killed at Wakefield, passing on 
his claim to tho caro of hia son, Edward of York In 14GI 
tho Yorkista won the fight oi Mortimer’s Cross, and lost the 
second battle of St Albans Jf tho queen had been ablo^ 
tien to Bscare ioncion she have gamed her cause, but 
Edward of York was too quick for her, seized the capital, 

' Tbi» Earl of Warw lek was Ricbard Hctille Tbo title iras borne after* 
•wards by several distinct faiadtcs. 
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and had himself proclaimed king (I4GI), in vjrtuo of being 
heir to his father, Duke Richard, and also *by authority of 
Parliament and forfeituro committed by King licnrj’'. 
Shortly afterwards ho ttoo a bloody battle at Towton i« 
Yorkshire— the most important engagement of the war. It !■* 
said that from 28,000 to 30,000 of the kancastriaus were left 
dead on the field. The queen and King Ilenn" were forced to 
take refuge m Scotland, and Edtrard of York wa^ cromie<l a* 
lung Edward IV’ (June 29, 1461). 

Restoration of Henry VI (1470); Battle of Barnet {1471].-' 
Queen Sfargarct, howercr, still rcfuH^l to despair of her sonV 
cause, and was not turned from her purpose b^ le.'iming that 
lier fcoblo husband had been cnpiurixl m HC5 and confmwl 
in the Tower of Dindon King Edward causxl deep offence 
to Warwick and other nobles bj avowing a secret marrisec 
with A lady named Elizabclh Woodcillc, and giving power to 
roemben of her family. In 1470 Ronuck o))pnly charigrrl 
hide*, and with the help of Franco and the Irtfirhrrous support 
«if Ocorge, Duke of Clatcnce, the 'false, fleeting, perjured' 
brother of King Edward IV, eucceedcsl m rratoring King 
Henry VI to the throne for six months, driving King Ikluanl 
out of the eountr>’. Kext j-mr (1471) King Ikiw^nl teiuniwl. 
with aid from Rurgundj, and dcfwtwl and killwl Wnnuck, 
the 'king-maker’, at the battle of Hinipt a fpu miferi (t> 
tlie nortli-viral of London King Henry wa« (apuirrsi b^ tin* 
victors and again unt to the Tower, whert' lin wan sreretjy 
pul to death not long aftctwanls 
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Henry, Earl ol Rlclunond.— King Edward was now secure 
■on the throne gamed bj so much bloodshed Not a single 
descendant of Henry IV was left alivo, and the great Beaufort 
family, descended from John of Gaunt, was represented by a 
boy m exile, Henry, Earl of Richmond, whose mother, Mar- 
garet Beaufort, was great granddaughter of John of Gaunt 
and hi^hird w ife, Katharine Swynford Henry of Richmond’s 
^ndfather, Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, was further 
eonnected with the Lancastrian royal family by his marriage 
to the French princess, Kathanne, widow of King Henry V ' 
Edward IV a Despot. — Edward IV, an idle, pleasure loving, 
though able man, was reputed a ]ust, if indolent mler He 
made a futile invasion of France, and was bought off by 
liDuis XI, the craft j French kmg In 1478 King Edward 
■executed his own brother, the Duke of Clarence, and was not 
ashamed to appear before parUament in person, making 
railing accusations against the prisoner The popular legend, 
•ocidorsed by Shakespeare, that Clarence was murdered by bis 
■other brother, theDoke of Gloucester, of te^^^a^ds Richard HI, 
has no basis of fact King Edward alone is responsible for 
the duke’s death He governed os a despot, being freed 
from all rivalry by reason of tbe destruction of the princes 
and baronage, and independent of Parliament by reason of 
ihe enormous confiscations of tbo estates of the defeated 


DESCEKT OF HENRY VII. 
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Jolin ot GaiiTit, DaVe ol lAacaster tovmcd m third mle, 
STTT&ford (childrea legituoatcd Act o{ Patlumect) 
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John Bcanfort, JhiLe o! Somerset 
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I married widow of H«ii 7 "V 

3targarct Bcaofort married Edmond ^dor 
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lonls It !k ftaicl tlmt nearly n fifth of ttie land had passed 
into tho ro 3 nl iios'ic.'wion nt one jxnwl or another of the 
ciiil ^nr Edivanl nlw made largo profit bj tm<hng on 
a in»t K'ale m tin, irool, nml cloth IWion ho nnnted more 
monoj bo mnnagwl to rH it from tho racrchnnts and other 
nealtlij peoplo It^ demanding nliat be cnlletl ‘ bcnei olcnc-es 
Rift*' more or lew %oluntni 3 Hia reign descrilx-d b}* Green 
as the beginning of tl« Now Monarcla laid tin* foundation 
for tho unchecked despolinm of Ifcnrj \ flf 

Usurpation o! Richard III. — Ixlwanl I\ died in April 14S1 
leasing two wins under tht gunnlnnship of t bcir uncle Richard 
Duke of Gloucester Tho older a Ixiy of twclsc, was pro- 
claimed king ns Iduanl \ bul was never crowned Ricbardii 
firsl business was to break tfie power of tho queen mothers 
fnmih which lio did b> nilhleas executions \er 3 soon he 
foQJid pretexts for declanog his own right to the crorni to bo 
Birpcnor to that of his nephews and on Jul) 0 induced Parlm 
meat to allovr him to bo crovrned ns Richanl lit Ko imme- 
(liafo opposition was otTered After a little time tho Duke of 
Utickingham him«clf a descendant of DduanI III, attempted 
a rebellion which failed and cost him his head ^ 

Murder of ths Young Princes — ^The \oung princes who- 
bad been reraored to the Tower were never seen again 
ProbabI} tho^ were murdered secretlr nt some time in 
bj Richard b orders For maiij vears a widespread belief 
prevailed that the vounger boj tho Duke of York had 
escaped and the evidence of his death is not absolutely 
conclusive Tho real facta can never bo known ho reliance- 
cau he placed upon the detailed accounts of the murder 
circulated long nftenvards bv Henry VII and repeated by 
Shakespeare and most historians Tho balance of probability, 
«however is in favour of the coounon opinion that both boys 
were put to death in some vraj or other by order of Eiehaid 
People although well accustomed to tlie slaughter of adult 
The (take graadson of Edmand Beaufort a grandson of JohD 
Gaunt and Katbarme Swynford junior to the ancestor of Henry VII 
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^irrnces by their relatives, were sheeted at the murder of 
children, and wherever the reality of the crime was credited 
resentment was felt against the author of it 

Battle of Bosworth ; Death and Character of Richard III. — 

Richard who is admitted even by Bacon, a hostile historian 
to have been * a prince in military virtue approved, Jealous 
of the honour of the English nation and likewise d good 
law maker for the ease and solace of the common people 
gave promise, notwithstanding hia crimes real or supposed, 
of proving an excellent king The ‘ benevolences ’ extorted 
by Edward IV were declared illegal, and useful measures for 
the benefit of trade were passed during his short reign 

Crimes have been imputed to him which he did not commit 
It IS certain that ho did not either stab Prince Edward of 
Lancaster at Tewkesbury or murder the Ihike of Clarence 
as related by Shakespeare, and strong reasons exist for 
acquitting him of the murder of Henry VI Undoubtedly he 
betrayed bis trust as the guardian of his nephews id seizing 
the throne for himself That action was one readily con 
cloned by the opinion of the fifteenth century, but m killing 
the boys as it is almost certam that ho did be went further 
than even the lax prmciples of hia time could approve His 
real history has been so carefully falsified by authors, Shake 
spearo included, wntmg in the Tudor interest, that the real 
facts cannot be fully ascertained He was beloved in the 
north of England, where he was best known Bacon records 
that m Yorkshire and Durham the memory of King Richard 
was so strong that it lay like lees in the bottom of mens 
hearts , and if the vessel was but stirred, it would come up ’ 
"Whatever promise of capacity ho shoivcd was blighted by his 
eorl^ death, in the thirty third year of his age, on the field of 
Posworth 

Henry 3\idor, Earl of Richmond, claiming to represent the 
Lancastrian Imo, landed at Milford Haven in Juno 14S5, 
and being quickly Joined bysumcrons adherents, was able 
on August 22 to defeat Richard who fell Cghtmg gallantly 
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■to the last. The dcsertloa of Lotd Stanley and the nentrahty 
of tho Earl of Northumberland secured tho \ictory for Henry’. 

Civil lAle ; Ellecls ol the Wars of the Rose5.~AUhough tho 
political history of tho Wars of tho Roses is almost nholly 
filled by deeds of \iolence, no must not suppose that fighting 
•was tho sole occupation of tho English for thirty years Tho 
■\Tar8 Afero in main personal conflicts between selfish nobles 
•who were able to bring largo bodies of retainers into tho 
field, and tho general ■population was Uttlo concerned in tho 
struggle ; Towton being tho only battle m nhich townspeoiilo 
took a considerable part In most places cml life went ou 
as usual, and, in spite of disturbance and misgovemment, 
trade increased and wealth multiplied The destruction of 
the baronage during the wars compelled the trading classes 
to rc?y more and more for profeetton on the croivn and Royal 
Council, the only authority at all capable of keeping order 
As tho power of the king and council increased, that of Parlm 
ment diminished, and Edward IV was in a position almost 
to dispense inth the parliamentary help which had been a 
necessity to Henry IV Religion was little thought of , the 
heresies which had troubled Henry IV and Henry V •were 
hidden away, and the clergy showed small interest in their 
duty. Secular learning acquired a powerful instrument by 
the invention of printing with movable types, introduced into 
England by William Caxton in tho time of Edward IV 


LbaWno Dates 

Battle of Tforthampton {YorVist vKtory) • . , . J4C0 

Battle ol Wakefield (lUcliard, I>iiko ot Tork, defeated end 

• • ' • • 'JndofDcccmW 14G0 

Battle of Slortmicr’a Ooss taorkiat victory) , ^ ^ 

Second battle of St Albans (Lancwtrian victoty} , ^ j401 

Battle of Teuton (Yorkist vKtoiy) • . . . 1461 

ProclaTnalSon and coronatton of ^nard IV of York . 1401 a 

Bcatoration of King Henry VI for w* taontbx , , 14“0 

Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury fYorkMt vit:tones) . . 1471 

Death of Edward IV, noauiutl sncceasjon of Edward t , usnrpa 

tion of lUchard III • • . . 1483 

Battle of Boaworth, death of ItKiard HI ... 1485 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TODOR DyN\ST\ . UXIOV OI’ r^WC.VSTFR AND YORK, 
irFYIlY Vir, I4S5-1509 

Accession and Marriage o! Henry VII. — ^Tbovictorof Bosworth 
saluted on the sjwt asking, and in November ^vaslbnnally 
accepted Parliament as povereign m his own right under 
tho stjlo of Ilcnrj VII His claim to reign as the heir of 
Edward III had no substance, because ho was descended from 
a son of John of Gaunt born out of w cdlock, and acknow ledged 
h} Parliament {1397J as legrtimaCo onlj on tho evprcss con- 
dition that his issue sliouid have no right of succession to the 
throne But all defects of title were cured by tho victory of 
Bosnorth and the assent of Parliatncnt Before the battle 
Henrj liad promised his supporters to end the feud between 
York nod liancastcr bj marrying Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV, and the undoubted rcprcscntatiro of the House 
of York He carried out his promise, but was careful to 
defer the wedding until ho hod been crowned himself, so that 
nobody could sa^ that he was oqI> b King Consort nihng m 
his wife’s right In his heart he so hated tho House of York 
that be was ilwaj’s cool to his queen, and purposely delayed 
her coronation until two years after their marriage 

The Reign of Henry VH the Close of an Epoch. — ^Hemy VII 
being tho first sovereign of the Tudor dynasty, jt is natural 
to regard hia accession as marking the beginning of a new 
epoch m English history, and most books follow the obvious 
course of treating the Tudor period as one and tliat of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster as another Bat more mature 
consideration shows that Professor York Powell was right m 
drawing the ‘deep, dtvidmg line’ at tho death rather than 
*the accession of Henry VJl Hiat line marks the close of the 
‘ iLddle Ages, with their forms of life and thought and their 
systems of church and state, land and labour and the 
beginning of a new life recast in the mould of changed religious 
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faith and novel learning ‘ So deep,’ Professor York Powell 
observes, ‘is this dividing line, that it is certain there ivas 
more in common bctMcen Alfred and Edvard I, or Dunstan 
and WaUam of Wickham,^ though severed bj centuries, than 
lietwcen Edward IV’ and Henr\ VIII, or Warn ick and Wol'^ej , 

V ho are only a generation apart ’ 

In this book, tberefoto, the reign ot Henry VII is treated as 
the last act of the drama of the Wars of the Ro'^es — as 
an epilogue, appendix, or supplement to the earlier history , 
rather than as the prologue or first chapter of the later That 
decision has the support of Dr Gardiner, who concludes his 
account of the reign of Henry IHI v ith tho remark that ‘ it 
vTis his part to close an epoch of English lustorj , not to open 
a fresh one ’ 

Rebellion ot Lord Love! ; Lambert Slmnek— 'The embers 
of tho old dynastic stru^le continued to smoulder and 
occasionally break into Hame during the first tiiehe years 
of the reign, and Henry, consequenth, found it necessary to 
keepm prison tho Earl of Wanvick sonof tho Duke of Clarence 
and nephew of Edvard IV, until m 1499 he found nn excuse 
for taking his life The year after Hcnn a accession was 
disturbed by an unsuccessful in surrecti on headed by Lord 
Lo> el, and in tho next y ear a pretender appeared who professed 
to ho the Earl of Warwick escaped trona tho Tower With help 
from Ireland, vluch mostly favoured the lorkist cause, the 
claimant joined battle at Stoke with tho king s forces, was 
ilefeated, and was content to accept rognial offices vn the royal 
household. He was re.ally Lambert Simncl son of an Oxford 
tradesman, and a mere tool in tho hands of conspirators who 
did not bebevo in bis pretensions 

The Strange Story of Perkin Warbeck.— Jfuch more serious 
trouble was caused by a second pretender, nov usually called ^ 
Perkin Watbcck, who professed to be Iho \oung^ Duke of 

* William of WieVhaiB or Wjrkobam, Bishop of Wmcliostrr and Xotd 
Chancellor m the reign of BdTranI IH, founded Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. 
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York, son ol Kih^anl IV {ante, p 118) Ilii nttcmpt** to 
«li^lurb Henry’s pcawsion In^tMl from 1492 lo 1497, own,; lo 
tho support givon tho Duclic^s of llurj,tnnl), step mother 
of ll orpiRmngduko ntul sister of EelwnnI IV, as wol! ns b> Iho 
Ktngof Scotlaml wholiestoncdarel'itivoof luson-n in momago 
lo tbo huppo-oil iluke After innn> strange mlrenturcs the 
prctentler surrendered in 1407 An nllegwl attempt fo c<cnpe 
from the Tower was punislwHl witb death, and tho opportunity 
was taken to execute the Earl of Waniick, who w~is nccu<cl 
probably with no truth of joining in tho attempt (1499) 
The proof IS fairly strong tliat tho claimant really was a 
ricmtng named Uarlieek or OsbecL, but tho business is not 
free from mystery .detailed depositions published by Henry \ H 
not being trustworthy beoauso tbo king’, os Bacon truly 
remarLs had a fashion tocieatodoubts rather than ossiinnee’ 
Tho judicial murder of tho Earl of Wonwek, although ex 
trcmcly unpopular, had thodcsircdcfTcct of securing tho Tudor 
dynasty by the rcnio\til of tho only serious claimant to the 
throne A rebellion of tho Comishmen in 14D7 was indirectly 
connected with Perkin Warbeck’s last attempt Tho rebels 
marched across England and camped at Blackhcath, near 
London whore they were easily surrounded and defeated 
with great slaughter 

Foreign Affairs and Marriage Alliances — ^Tbo king who 
took an actno part m the intrigues of European politics, 
showed himself to bo tbo equal in craft eaen of Louis XI of 
Franco and Ferdinand of Aragon * As Bacon observes he 
bad met with an ally in Ferdmando of Aragon as fit for bis 
turn as could bo ’ Tbo alliance with the Spanish sovereign 
was confirmed in NoTCmber 1601 by the marriage of Henry’s 
aon, Arthur, Prince of Woles, with Kathanne of Aragon, 

> liOuis XI of France eon of Qtarles VII, nbom Jeanne Care haj croimrd 
■at RIiPimB reignctl from 140t to l^SS lie n'aa a specially crafty prince. 
Hiahalnts arsTiridly described fnSir Walter Scott anoTcl QuenUnhurieard. 
Perdinand ^ng of Aragon, married babcRa of Castile and so uniteil tbo 
proTinces of Spam. He died la 1510 and was as cunning as Henry VIL 
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daughter oC Ferdinand When Pnnee Arthur died m 1502, 
his brtdo rvas transferretl, nith the sanction of tho Pope, to 
his brother Henrj— a transaction which had weight) conse* 
qocncea m tho next reign In tho samo jenr (1502) Henri’s 
daughter Margaret was married to the King of Scotland, nnd 
80 the foundation was laid for tho union of the crowns of tho 
two kingdoms a century later Tho Engl ish people w ould ha\ e 
liked their king to renew the ancient claim on French tcmlor) , 
and were particular!) anxious to present the union of tho 
duch) of Brittao) with tho kingdom of I'ranco which was 



effected in 1401 by tho mamago of King Cliarics VHI with tlifr 
duchess Henry, while humounng his subjects by a pretenco 
of war with France, was never in earnest in tho busine'is, 
preferring alliance with Spain, and being much more anxious 
to make tho war ‘pay itself’ than to wm glory by arms 
‘ Ho did but traffic with that war to make his return in mono) 
and was glad to be bought off in 1402, when tho Peace of 
staples was signed 

King Henry s Love of Monej.—— Avarice, tho master p'lssion 
of Henry VII, dominated his policy, and in his later years his * 
love of money became a scandal Ho rovi\ed tho evil system 
of ‘ benevolences invented by Edward IV but abolished by 
Richard HI (ante, pp 118, 120), and was ready to adopt any 
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means to fill Ins money-bags His agents, Empson and Dudley, 
Mpll know how ‘ to crush treasure out of Ins subjects* purses 
by forfeitures upon penal Ians and kept an army of informers 
emjilo^jod Bacon saw a notebook in which the king had 
noted with Ins own hand the satisfaction of a ro^af claim for 
60 small a sura as fl\o marks, or about fifty rupees H© wus 
Tcsolved to ilcstroj’ tho intluenco of the few great nobles left 
after tho Wars of tho Roses by prohibiting ‘ livery and 
maintenaneo that is to aaj, by forbidding noblemen to mam 
tain largo bodies of armed retainers wearing their livery or 
uniform , and when his rules were broken ho extorted huge 
fines as penalties Tlio result of all his expedients was that 
‘golden showers poured down upon tho king’s treasury’, so 
Wiat when ho died ho left behind him £1,800,000 m cash 
equivalent to fifteen millions sterling more or less at the 
present day Naturally the oppressions practised m order to 
swell tho cosh balaoos of tho king made him very unpopular, 
especially m the latter years of his retgn His eubjecU, 
disgusted by his greed and the tricks of his agents, were 
hardly >villmg to give lum duo credit for tho ekill which he 
had shown in ending tho Wars of the Roses, keeping the peace 
both at homo and abroad, and devising valuable laws His 
early advisers, Archbisbop Morton and Bishop Fox, were 
men of character much higher than that of those on whom ho 
relied later m life 

Grovrth of Royal Power; Decline of Parliament — ^Th© power 
of the cro%vn contmued to grow and that of Parliament to 
dimmish during Ins reign Tho mvention of gunpowder and 
the gradual adoption of the use of artillery and fire-arms, or 
* hand guns ’ as they were called greatly increased the strength 
of the central government of every country In Henry's 
time bows and arrows were in course of being superseded by 
fire arms, and the possession of a tram of artillery on one side 
only was enough to decide a battle Artillery waa used against 
the Cornish rebels at Blackheath {ante, p 124) with deadly 
effect As a rule nobody etcept the king had cannon, and 
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te thus gamed an immense advantage Henrj’s methods of 
raLsmg money freed him from dependence on the hbcnlity 
of Parliament, and men began to bo accustomed to go\ emment 
by the Privy Council rather than bj Parliament Henry VH 
for thi^ fir st time gavo regular form to__t ho Court of 
C $SSi>eri^ c ounting of a committee of the Pnw Council aided 
_ l'hat court dealt fipcchH> uithactsof violence 
■or wrongdomg by poiRerful persona, and therefore not suit- 
able to bo tried in the otdmarj criminal courta At first the 
court was useful, but later, under the Stuarts, it became an 
instrument of tyranny 

Merchant Navy and Trade. — Henry encouraged the merchant 
navy by granting a ‘ bounty or remission of customs duties, 
m favour of the builders of a new ship making its first \ oj agd. 

Ho narked hard to enlarge opportunities for Bntish trade 
mlb Venice, rianders, and Germany Ho also patronized tho 
American explorations of Sebastian Gabato (Cabot), a Venetian 
adventurer nho sailed from Bristol Now notlds were then 
being opened to trade by tho discoveries of Columbus ond 
others m America (1492-1604), ond by tho Portuguese voyages 
to India (14SO-1510) 

Royal Navy. — The royal or aar navy also received attention 
The introduction of cannon on board the ships made it neces- 
sary to build broad, heavy vessels, with plenty of room Tho 
largest vessel of Henry VII’s fleet was the itegent, of COO 
tons, copied from a French model Henry also built at 
Portsmouth, on the south coast, which is still tho principal 
naval station in England, tho first dr> dock for tho repair of 
his ships 

Architecture. — ^The art of architecture was cultivated with 
success The cessation of civil war largolj dispensed with tho 
need of castles to live in, and people began to build houses > 
designed for comfort rather than defence Tilany handsome 
colleges and chapels were erected in a rich style One of tho 
most notable is Ifenry VIPb Chapel at IVostminster, in 
j which bia son constructed a sf^cndid tomb, where, to quote 
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Bacon’s words, the Ijng 'Leth buned . in one of the 
stateliest and daintiest monuments of Europe, both for the 
chapel and the sepulchre So that he dwelleth more richly 
dead, in the monument of his tomb, than he did alire m 
Richmond, or any of his palaces ’ 

Death and Character of Henry VII. — On April 22, J609, the 
king died in the fifty fourth year of his age Re was’a man, 
to quote Bacon again, ‘ sad (i e gra\8), serious, full of thoughts 
and secret observations, and full of notes and memorials of 
his own hand, especially touchmg persons ... a wonder 
for wise men wholly given to his affairs . . Tor his 
pleasures, there is no ncus of them , and he was rather 
studious than learned He gamed ‘ o height of reputation 

for canning and policy , and was a prince who ‘loved his omi 
will and his o^vn way , as one that revered himself, and would 
reign indeed ’ 

' He deserves,’ according to Dr Gardiner, ‘ to bo reckoned 
among the kings ubo have accomplished much for England. 
If lio was not chivalrous or uiuigioativo, neither was the ago 
in which he hied His contempomnos needed a chief constable 
to keep order, and ho gave them tv hot they needed ’ 
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HENRY VlII TO THE REVOLUTION 

CHAPTER XIV 

henry VIII , EDWARD M . MARY I , 1500-38 

3oy at Accession ol Henry 'VUI.— AI\ England rejoiced and 
Tiaa glad nlicn Henry, Prince ol Wales, took lus scat on the- 
\acant throne The young king nas in his eighteenth jear, 
handsome, gaj, cxtra\agant, ekilled in all manly cvercises, 
a thorough Englishman in hodj and mind, and withal an 
accomplished scholar, a man as different as could be from 
his austere father It is no uoodcr that the accession of such 
a prmco nas hailed nith delight as an event full of promise 
for the kingdom, hut it is matter of wonder that Henry’s 
conduct 10 later jears never wholly destroyed his early 
popularity 

Marriage ; Execution ot Empson and Dudley —He lost no 
time m completing his marriage \nth ICathanne of Aragon, 
the bride-widow of his brother, nnd in eammg popular 
‘^ applause, by procuring the csecut^mi^o^ Ernpson and Dudley, 
tho agents of lus father’s extortions Charges of tr easo n -5 
were got up agimst them, and conviction easily followed 
upon accusation Ilenry m the course of lus reign shed 
much blood, hut almost always made use of the forms of 
legal pioccduro to servo ns a cloak to his jiersonal vengeance 
or politic designs 

Foreign Affairs; Battle of Flodden, 1513.— Little else 
worthy of note happened until 1512 At that time the three 
great powers on tho Continent were Prance, Spam, and the 
Cerraatuc Einpire, aJf engagwf in constant intrigues, one 
against the other, in which tho Pope took an active part, 
Henry, having decided to join Ferdinand of Spam, Ins fathor- 
mlaw, and the Pope against Louis XII, King of Prance, 
i2sa s 
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inradod that country withoat succesa. Next year, 1613, 
he repeated the invasion m person, and won an engagement 
in rianders, nicknamed tho Battle of the Spurs, because the 
J'rench ran airay and used only thoir spurs Mors important 
was tho war with tho Scotch alli» of rranco The Enghsli 
under the Earl of Surrey met thoScots at Floddcn, just inside 
the English border, and utterly defeated them with groat 
slaughter, killing the king James IV, and a host of his nobles 
(1613) 1 In 1519 Charles V of Spain, grandson of Eerdmand 
was elected Germanic Emperor, so that the continental 
powers were reduced from three to two, ond Henry, during 
the rest of his reign, bad ala ays to consider whether he should 
support IVance or Germany and Spam Pca<» was made 
with Prance, and tho French and English kings met lu 1520 
at Ardres in northern France The place of meeting was 
adorned vith such splendour that it was known os ‘The 
Fjeld of the Cloth of GoM But war with Fraoce agma biohe 

out in 1622, without, however, any result of importance 
Early Career of Wolsey — During all these years Henry did 
not seem to pay much attention to busmess leaving the 
conduct of affairs in the bands of lus minister, Wolsey 
Thomas Wolsey, the son of a tradesman, had been ordain^ 
a clergyman early in life, and like many other nommal denes 
of that period, had given all his attention to worldly affairs 
He had been employed as a con&dential agent by Henry VIT, 
who liked his servants to be professional officials of lowly 
origin, and under the new king made himself so useful that 
he was given rapid promotion and made a bishop, or lord of 
the Church, becoming extremely nch Tho useless wars with 
France and the extravagance of the court cost so much 
money that all the cash gathered fay Henry VIT had been 
spent and tho king was hard pressed In 1523 Wolsey tried 
to raise an immense sum by arbitrary means His proceed 
mgs caused so much discontent that they were stopped and 
the king had to do withont tho money 

' Tho story may be read agreeably fo Sit Walter Scott a poem, ilarmuyn 
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-Trom tho portrait by Holbein, in tho mssession of tbe Barber-Sorgeona* 
Company of London 
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Predominance of Charles V from 1525. — ^Tbc situation on 
tho Continent vias changed completelji m 1525 hj the battle 
fought at Pavia m Italy, in which -Francis I, King of France 
Mas not onl^ defeated but taken prisoner by the Emperor 
Cliarles V, who thus became the leading jiower in Europe 
Some two jears later tho impcrnl troops sacked Romo (1527) 
Tiieso events caused tho English Government to fear that 
Charles V Mas groMing too strong and to think, that it might 
be Mise to support France 

Beginning of Iho Reformation. — Other matters also had 
much influence on tho conduct of the ICing of England One 
of these Mas tho beginning of the movement known as the 
Reformation, directed against the Pope s claims to exerci«e 
authority in matters of state, and intended to reform the evil 
lives of many of tho clergy, as mcU as to change certain 
doctrines offlcially taught uhich tfae reformers behevod to ho 
erroneous Inasmuch ns tho consequences of the Reformation 
determined the whole cotirso of English history down to the 
Revolution of IGSS, the uaturoof the change of religion effected 
m the time of tho Tudors requires explanation m some detail 
In England the efforts maclo by IVycliffe Sir John Oldcastle, 
and others during the fifteenth centiuy {anJe pp 00 lOS) were 
60 far suppressed by tbo persecution under Henrj IV and 
Henry V that they had produced little visible fruit, although 
many men’s mmds had been eecretly prepared for change 
Tho translation of the Bible into English begun by Wychffe 
and continued by various discaples certainly bad a profound 
influence upon thought, but the effects of the Wychifito 
teaching were more apparent on the Contment than in 
England 

The Renaissance — ^Towards tho close of the fifteenth 
century the intellect of all European nations was deeply 
stirred by the gradual revival of Greek learning, which was 
stimulated by the dispersion of Greek books and ecbolara 
caused in 1453 by the Turkisb occupation of Constantinople^ 
or Bum, the capital of the Byzantme or Eastern Romao» 
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Umpire That revival o{ the study of ancient Greek philo- 
sophy and literature carried with it a more exact learning of 
Latin, which m a corrupt form had been for centuries the 
language of the learned in o\oty country of Europe The 
Greek and Roman literature thus brought to light during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and made casilj accessible 
by the invention of printing with movable tyfies {ante, p 121), 
was, ah it ^%ere, a new world for the exploration of students, 
who had heen restricted for ages to narrow courses of stiidj , 
usually confined to theology and law The novel Icam'ng, 
greeted everj where with enthusiasm, quickly had the effect 
of disturbing current religious beliefs, whicb were seen to bo 
difficult to defend on purely reasonable grounds The revival 
•of Greek and Roman or I^tm studies is often spoken of as 
the Renaissance or Renascence a word meaning ‘ to birth ’ 
General Spirit of Inquiry. — ^Thus it happened that during 
the Toiga of Henry VTU a general spirit of inquiry was abroad 
In every European land a strong disposition was felt to 
question tho validity of old-established faiths, to compare the 
actions of official teachers of religion with their professed 
doctrines, and to dispute tho authority claimed by popes and 
bishops 

Martin Luther; Indulgences; John Calvin.— In England 
tho reviial of learning and tho spirit of mquiry into religious 
matters and tho government of the Church had been checked 
by tho Wars of the Ro«es In Germany people had had a 
little more leisure to tlunk, so tlint the honour of starting 
tho Reformation of the sixteenth centurj fell to a German 
monk, named Martm Luther The popes had adopted the 
evil pTactice of profesing to sell pardons of sins for money 
Such jiardons called ‘indulgences’, were openly gold, aud 
ottlmary people were simple enough to believe that they 
could evade the inevitable penalties of am by paying the 
Pope * Luther saw the folly and wickedness of proceedings 
of tho kind, and in 1S17 published a formal protest against 
No Indwn Ixlieyer in Karma could l>o uiduccU to buy nn * indulgence ’ 
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them, ^^luch may bo considored as tbo first act of tho Rcfornn- 
tion A littlo later, John Caltin, a Frenchman residing at 
Geno\-a in Swit 2 erland, eorked out a sjstcm of Protestant 
theology differing considerably from Lather’s teaclung, and 
established a form of Chtirch government in Genera which 
was adopted by tho Scotch reformers, and much admired bj 
many Englishmen His action divided the reformers into 
two mam bodies, Galrinists and Luthecans 
Origin of the Term Protestant. — A great turmoil followed 
Luther’s doings m Gonnani, where pnneos and people 
separated into two parties, one approving of Luther’s pnn 
ciples and Rction, tho other denouncing him as a heretic onlj 
fit to bo burned alive King Honr^ of England, who had 
studied theology m his youth, joined in the fray and publishwl 
a book against Luther which earned for him from the Pope 
tlie title of Defender of the Faith That title Dejenaor 
m Latin) still appears on the coinage as part of the official 
style of the King of England although the withdrawal of the 
kingdom from obedience to tbo Pope wtis, os we shall see 
presently, the work of King Henry himsolf Luther’s prm 
ciplcs were reduced to a formula in the Augsburg Confession 
of 1530, and about that time his followers began to be called 
Protestants as prottsUng against the decrees issued by the 
Homan Cliurch m condemnation of Luther 
Political Origin of the English Heformatlon —The t urmoi l m 
Germany made itself heard in England where many people 
began to feel doubts both about the right of the popes to the 
authority which they claimed and the truth of certam doc- 
trines which they insisted that everybody must accept under 
pain of being burnt alive in this world and damned m the 
next In England, as m Gennany, a reformation of some 
, sort was bound to come as the necessary result of growing 
liberty of tbooght, but the natural course of the English 
reform movement was turned a'»ide and hastened by the 
personal interference of King Henry, who for his own private 
reasons forced the nation to withdraw from obedience to the 
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Pope of Romo. He did not intend to do more. There is no 
reason to believe that ho was really eager to reform the 
morals of the clcrgj% and it 5s certain that he was strongly 
opposed to changes of doctrine. But w hen ho destroyed the 
papal Jurisdiction in England ho broke down tho barrier 
which held back the reforming spirits, and thus, without 
intending it, started a genuino reformation of morals and 
doctrine, such as had been startwl in Germany by Luther’s 
whole-hearted, conscientious protest. The German Reforma- 
tion, religious in ori^n, became political ; tho English 
Reformation, political in origin, became religious, and then 
again more political than religious. 

Desire o! King Henry to Change his Wife. — Henry, as we 
have seen, had married bis brother’s widow, Katharine of 
Aragon, immediately after his accession. Prmco Arthur was 
still a boy at tho timo of his d^th, and it is possible that his 
marriage bod never been c onj&nmat ed. However that may 
be, the irregular union of tho widow with Henr>, which was 
contrary to Church law, had been formallj permitted by tho 
Pope, and Katharine’s second mamage was regarded by 
everybody as lawful. Henry’ had lived with her for many 
years, and sho had home to him several children, of whom 
only one, Pnneess Maiy, was alive The king, who earnestly 
desired a son, had no chance of obtaining one from his wife, 
and BO began to think of moans whereby he might get nd of 
her and marry agam ^ But^that was not an easy thing to do, 
because Katharine, who refused to agree, was the 

aunt of tho Emperor Charles V, the greatest p otentat e 
Europe, and tho Popo, who alone could dissolve the marriage, 
was very unlikely to consent to do so — m fact, dared not 
provoke tho emperor by insulting his relative. 

Henry s Motives.— In tho year 1527, that in which tho 
troops of Charles V sacked Romo, Henry was hotly in love 
with a lady’ of his court, named Anno Boleyn, w'ho was 

’ Sucli a difficulty, of course, could not in Asia But no Christian 
Churth pcfnuts a man to have tnolanlul uives at once. 
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ambitious to become Queen of England Henry, influenced by 
bi5 passion for Anne, her ambition, Ins meanness of Katbanno, 
•who M IS SIX j ears older than be, bis desire for a son, and his 
jealousy of the overgrown power of Charles V, resolved that 
somehon or other ho would nd himself of Katharine and 
marry Anne That personal resolve of Henry VIH is, as a 
matter of fact, the foundation of tho English Reformation, 
the deielopraent of which in its early stages was wholly 
directed by the king’s will, on which purely religious motives 
had little influence Henry made a great show of feeling 
conscientious objections to tho union accepted by him for 
eighteen years without protest, but it is sutHciently plain 
that if he had had a son living, and had not met Anne Boleyn , 
bis conscience would not have troubled him in 1527 

Fall of Wolsey, 1529-30. — ft is needless to follow m detail 
the shameful intrigues by which Henry sought to find some 
legal excuse for dismissing bis faithful consort, or the various 
attempts made to force the Pope to gratify his desire The 
Pope went so far ns to send an Italian carthnal as Legate to 
England to hear the case along with Wolsey. now a cardinal,* 
but Anally ordered that the cause must be tried m Rome 
Wolsey was ruined by his failure to obtain from the Pope 
what the kmg wanted, and was suddenly cast dotm from bis 
high estate, and stripped of his honours and riches, the 
nominal charge against him being that he had broken tho law 
by acting as Pope s Legate without the formal sanction of 
Henry (1529) Next year (1530) he died, the victim of ius 
heartless master 

The King made Head of the Church — Parliament, which 
had not met for seven years, was now summoned to carry 
out the royal wishes and proved to be willing, the elections 
having been arranged so as to secure that tbe members should 
be the nominees of the govemment The clergy were heavily 

•* The seventy cardinals, who form the Sacred College at Romo and hy 
whom and Irom whom tho Pope la elected, are eminent priests selected by 
tbe Pope to aid him in the gorernmeat of the Church 
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fined, certain moneys pajaWo to tho Popo 'ivero withhold, 
and m 1634 Henrj , bj the Act of Supremacy , declared himself 
Head of tho Church, definitely gi\ing up all obedienco to the 
Pope, and making it treason to dcn> tho king’s right to do 
nhat he pleased with the Church Two men of tho highest 
eminence. Sir Thomas ilore, ex Chancellor, and Bishoprisher, 
besides manj of lesser note, were executed because thej could 
not accept tho new state of things with a clear conscience 
Henrj ’s action m obtaining tho Act of Supremaej finds a 
curiously clo«5e Indian parallel forty-live years later in tho extor- 
tion by Akbar from the Hohammedan Ulama of a decree to the 
effect that w hen the doctors differed on a religious 

question His Majestj s ruling should be binding (1579 a d , 

9S7 A 11 ) The Pope replied to Henry’s defiance (December 
1535) by not only excommunicating him {ante, p C5), but 
al&o declaring him deposed from the throne Akbar was 
more fortunate in having no Pope to fear In Europe m the 
sixteenth centurj a Pope’s decree of deposition, although it 
could not be enforced directly, was a serious trouble to a 
sovereign, being interpreted os giving authority to all persons 
robelbouslj inclined to act with a clear conscience, even to 
tho extent of killing the excommunicated pnnee la Eliza- 
beth’s reign a similar decree caused her much danger 

Execution of Anne Boleyn; lane Seymour.— Henrj, nob 
havmg been able to induce the Pope to annul his mamago 
with Katbaime, took the law into lus own hands and went 
through a form of secret inamngo with Anne Boleyn (January 
1533) Archbishop Cranmer was pliant enough both to annul 
the marriage VTitli Katharine and to sanction that with Anne, 
who was then acknowledged as queen i She bore one 
daughter, afterwards the ^xt Queen Elizabeth Anno was 

’ The ptccc«ling:s m relation to Katharine are coramonly, though iuac ^ 
curalcly, descnbod as tho dirorco Thej wore reallj intended to declare 
that no Talid marriage between her and Henry had ever existed Divorce 
meaDs a release from a valid niarru^ lAter, Cranmer was base enough 
to declare the marriage with Anne to have been void 
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not allowed to enjoy lier g randeu r for long Henry tired of 
her, and talving adv antago of somo slight levity in her conduct, 
trumped up false charges of adultery , and even incest, against 
hex, and eveouted her in May 3S30 The next day, with 
disgusting haste, he married Jane Seymour, uho in the 
follow mg j car ga% o him the desired son, afterwards Edw ard VI. 
She died a few days later, from the effects of the long’s want 
of thought for her delicate state of health 

Dissolution of the Mooa^ries. — Hfeantioio Henry continued 
to figlit the Pope In 1635 commissioners were sent to 
inquire into the state of the monasteries They found plenty’ 
of real abuses and probably indented others On the strength 
of their report the smaller monasteries were first destroyed, 
and then (1537) the rest The greater part of the immense 
Spoil went cither to tbo king’s treasury or in grants to his 
courtiers, who were thus bound by self interest to support 
his tyranny’ The Pope’s influence in the kingdom was mucli 
weakened by the destruction of tbo wealthy and powerful 
religious orders, winch h-id been under his control 

The ‘Pilgrimage of Grace*. — ^The king’s defiance of the 
Pope, lus ferocious attack on the monasteries, and the oppres 
sive effects of the ei iao^u re of common lands by powerful 
landlords caused great wxath in the north of England, where 
a dangerous rising, know a as the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace ’, was 
attempted Early in 1637 it was suppressed with much 
bloodshed, even the abbots {makants of India) being ruth- 
lessly hanged 

Ireland. — rising in Ireland, headed by the Fitzgeralds, 
was crushed with equal cruelty, and a beginning was made 
m the conquest of the whole island, where the English power 
had been for a long time confined to a small area in the east, 
.called ‘the Palo' Henry assumed the title of King, instead 
of liOrd of Ireland (1611), m order to mark lus independence 
of the Pope, whose predecessor had presumed to grant the 
island to Henry II {anU, p 66) ^ 

Thomas Cromwell. — ^Tbe instrument used by the king 
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throughout tho reign oi terror thus hriofl} outlined u as n man 
of low origin natne^ Thomas Cromwell, who non tho rojal 
favour by giving advice suited to Henry's tasto and carrj mg 
out a policy of rohberj and murder without pitj or scruple 
Cromwell was made practically tho Prime Minister (equivalent 
to tho iTTZir of Asia), and while ho held his master’s favour 
could do what ho pleased with the lives and property of the 
greatest nobles and prel/itea Ho w-as created Eatl of Essex 
The minister, being mclmcd to support the causo of tho 
Lutheran Protestants {ante, p 1J4), was anxious to persuade 
Henry to allj himself with tho German princes who had taheii 
tho P^testant side of tho religious quarrel In pursuit of this 
scheme he induced tho king to marry as fourth wife, a German 
Protestant princess Anne of Cloves But Henry did not like 
either her or the Protestant allianco, and managed to have 
the marriage annulled on frivolous pretexts Tlio lady was 
content and accepted a pension Tho king was annoyed with 
Cromwell for his sharo in the business and having made as 
much use of him as be wanted cost him aside and caused him 
to be executed on a false charge of treason (1540) 

Filth and Sixth Mamages — In tho s-imo jear (1640) Henrj 
married his fifth consort Kathmno Howard, a cousin of 
Anne Boloyn, who was put forward by the Catholic pirtj 
Eighteen months later she suffered the same fate as Anne, 
but with more reason Once again, for tho sixth time, tho 
king married, his choice hcing Katharine Parr, Lady Latimer, 
already twice a widow She survived her terrible royal 
husband although not without incurring danger, and after 
his death manicd Sir Thomas (Lord) Seymour of Sudeley, 
who was suspected of poisoning her, and was himself executed 
soon ofterwards on a charge of treason The scandalous 
record of the marriages of Henry Vm is thus completed 
Jn s-jxsp ^i^P' ainhqq-w were- miiuV aw? ui* 

by intriguing politicians or selfish nobles who hoped for '‘ome 
gam from each marriage and eared nothing for the misery 
of the victims 
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Wars with Franco and Scol!aad.~Tlie closing jears of tho 
reign «ero largely occupied by useless and ill planned waw 
vitli rmneo and Scotland, nhich had no lasting results of 
importance, while causing much hloodshal and distress The 
Scots suficrtd a severe defeat at Solnaj SIoss (1512), which 
was followed almost immediately by tho death of their king, 
James V, who left his inHiit daughter, Mary', tho heritage of 
lu8 disorderly kingdom Tho French lost tho port of Boulogne, 
which romamed m English hands for some years Edinburgh 
was taken with tho aid of a powerful English fleet (1544) 
Tho French, iiaung nndo an vnsaccesafa) attempt to invade 
England, were willing tocomoto terms, and peace wasarrangetl 
in 1540 Those warlike adventures cost much money, and 
Henry was rcxluced to raising funds by’ tho shameful expedient 
of debasing tho coinage, so that corns profei>sing to bo silver 
weto diminished in weight and contained base metal to the 
«vtcnt of half or oien two thirds 

Settlement of the Succession,— Parliament accepted the 
lungs wishes for tho settlement of tho eucccseioii to tho 
throne which wero that Pnneo Edward, eon of Jane Seymour, 
should succeed first , and after him and his descendants, if 
any, the Princess Maty, daughter of Katharine of Aragon , 
after her, the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
and finally the descendants of Mary, the king’s younger sister, 
who had mamed tho Duko of Suffolk as her second husband 
The settlement excluded the Scotch line descended from 
Margaret, tho king’s elder sister, which in the end came to 
the tlirone in the person of James,! 

Death of Henry VIII, January 1547. — At the beginning of 
1547 Henry who had long been in bad health, died Oae of 
his last acts was the arbitrary execution of the young Earl of 
, Surrey on frnolous accusations of treason, a fittmg close to 
his tyrannical reign Henry s nval. King Francis I of France, 
died two months later, and Martin Luther had passed away 
. a y ear earlier 

The Masterful Will of Heniy,— It has been necessary to 
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relate v>iih some fullness the unpleasant histon, of Henry VIH 
because lus reign left a deep impress on English histors Tho 
courvo of c\cnt8 uas determined to on ettroordinarj extent 
bj the king’s roasterful will E^eijtlung that uns done 
bears the stamp of his personal action No other Engh*-h 
t>o\ereign has e\er enjojed poncr so ab‘^luto, uhich m his 
latter jears was equal to that of a Czar of Riissm or on Asiatic 
Sultan His purely personal desire to cxclmngo Katlnrinc 
ot Aragon for Anno Boleyn nndoubtcdU brought about tlio 
Reformation, nhtch during its earl^ stages jn England uas 
a xwlitical, not a religious revolution The hateful storj of 
Henry s raamages is so c1o<clj interwoven vuth great affairs 
of permanent interest that it is impossible to neglect tho 
personal details 

The Sources of his Power.— Ho efiectod his purpose of 
freeing tho English Government and Church from all inter* 
ference bj tho Pope, and m so doing earned out completely 
a pohc 5 which earlier kings and Parliaments had attempted 
with poor success (an/e pp C3, C5 9S) His bold defiance of 
foreign authority undoubtcdlv was pleasing to a largo part of 
the English people, and that fact partlj explains tho strange 
general submission of tho nation to his tvnnnj It would 
seem as if tho common i>coplo did not feel much interest m 
the tragic fate of the queens nobles, bishops and ministers 
who were saciiGced so freely to Henry a lust, wrath, or policy 
Many supporters of the government wero bought over by 
being given a share m the plunder of tho monasteries Henry 
was careful to see that tbj classes which aupphed members 
of Parliament should bo those to draw profit rather than loss 
from lus wolenco, and that eicetiona should bo "o managed 
as to secure submissive members Whenever popular ill will 
began to show its teeth ho threw to it a minister to bo dev cured, 
o.’ui 012 / OJirt; Vfimftj t/nn i?iroa'i5ure to Vhusoj tfi. 

tho victim, whilo giving the people tho satisfaction of rev enge 
The roan who could watch from tho towers of Windsor for 
tho signal announcing tho execution of one wife, and next 
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day marry another, was not to be deterred by any feeling of 
pity or gratitude from sending to the block a faithful servant 
for whom he had no further use, and whoso death would be 
welcome to hia people 

His imperious will foreetl obedience from everybody high 
4ind low, and the tremendous self assertion which enabled 
him to treat a duke or cardinal with as little ceremony as a 
groom evidentlj produced the impression that resistance was 
hopeless His remarkable bodily and mental quabties also 
help to explain his success He looked every inch a kmg 
and m hia youth and early manhood was the match of anj 
member of bis court in manly exercises He was well read 
and endowed with mtelligeaco suSicieat to enable him to 
choo*^ able mimstcrs and to exact from each all the service 
that he could give A recent historian observes that *hi» 
selhsbness, flagrant as it was, did not wholly absorb him, 
belund it there tras a sense of the greatness of his office, 
a desire to make England great * That belief m the lugli 
destiny of the English kingship gave him the strength to 
wnthstand king emperor, or pojw, while his people, proud 
to know that their ruler would not bend the knee to any 
foreign potentate, stood behind him, and endured his capricious 
tyranny 

The Navy. — ^Henry showed his sagacity and knowledge of 
the English temperament by his care for the navy , m which 
he took tho deepest interest, oven inventing a model ship 
himself The efforts of early Lings — Alfred, Edward III, 
Henry V — had produced little lasting effect, and the founda* 
tion of a regular navy was deferred until the time of Henry VH 
His son added eighty-fiv® ships to tho royal navy by purchase, 
prjzo-takmg, and biulding, arming lus vessels with he-ivy 
guns, and arranging a nutablo administration A recent 
specialist author decHrea that ho may bo said to liavo ‘ created ’ 
the English navy, ‘ and it is hanlly an exaggeration to say 
that tho Spanish war at the end of the century was won by 
Jwm, for Elizabeth never showed any real uodcrstanding of 
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«co power* The recognition of the navy as the ‘especial 
national arm ’ is duo to Homy VIII, and that fact olono is 
-enough to mark tho extreme importance of his reign . 

Accession ol Edward VI; Scotch War; RehelUons— In 
accordance wnth tho Eottlcmcnt made by the late king and 
Parliament, the Prince of Wales, a boy nine j ears old, son of 
Jane Sejmour, was proclaimed at onco as Ednard VI His 
mother’s brother, Ed«ard Se3rmour, became guardian of hw 
person and Protector of the kingdom a'^suming tho title of 
Duke of Somerset Tho Protector entered on a war with 
Scotland and defeated the Scots at Pinkie (1647) During 
the tno years folloumg ho had to crush two rebellions one in 
Devonshire and Connvall due to popular anger at the suppres 
Sion of the monastenes and dislike of tho Protector s leanmg 
to a Protestant form of religion, and tho other, a more fonnid 
able rising oi tho peasants in tho eastern counties, led by a 
man named Robert Ket German and Itahan hired troops 
were used m the suppression of both rismgs The Protector s 
brother, Lord Seymour of Sudeley w as executed for alleged 
treason 

Distress ol the Poor —At that time, as lor some years 
previously during tho reign of Henry VIH the poor were 
suffering intense misery The extension of sheep runs to 
supply tho wool needed for the profitable trade inth Flanders 
throw many labouring men out of employment The rights 
of tho peop'o m the open common lands were largely en- 
croached on by enclosures made by great lords cnnched by 
the spoil of the mon'istcncs, tho suppression of which was 
a loss to the poor, who bad been helped by the chantaa 
ol the monks Tho prevailuig distress duo to those causes 
and othcre was much increased by the long continued dis- 
honest debasement of the comago, carried still further m the >w 
new reign Tho coins of Edward VI, contammg three fourths 
alloy and onlj one-fonrth silver, were tho worst money ever 
etruck in England Tho kingdom became foil of sturdy 
heggars, starving and ready for violence Somerset showed 
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some Byrnp-xthy with tlio poor, but no efTccliro stop? to 

remctij tho evi!a wcro taken, until I hiabeth's rcipn. Ixlwnnl 

VI’a ministers, excepting Somerset, knew nothing bettor than 
to imprison and hang 

Fall of Somenet.— In 1550 tho Duke of Somerset, uho Ind 
roused the cnraitj of tho nobles by taking tho siclo of tho 
oppressed poor, was turned out of ofiico bj John Dudloj, 
^rl of Wanvick, a scheming, tricky iwlitician, who took the 
tiUo of Duke of Jsorthumbcrlond Two years later Somerset, 
although uncle of the king, BOflercd the usual fato of a fallen 
minister m tho«e times and wa« beheaded During tho 
government of Northumberland, Boulogne (on/c, p 140) was 
recovered by Trance f 

The Protestant Reformation.— Tlio l>oj kmg was a con- 
vinced Protestant (anie.p 134), and in Ibo course of his short 
reign tho Englisli Reformation assumed a marked Protestant 
character, the doctrines, worship ond scry icc-books of the 
old religion being extensively altered, bo that tho English 
or Anglican Church bocamo really separate from that of 
Rome, which is described by its tnombere as tho Catholic, 
and by others as the Roman Catholic Church Tho policy of 
Henry VllI, aiming merely at withclrawal from the juris- 
diction of the Pope, while leaving evcrytlung else, except tho 
monasteries, as before, was now given up 
Death of Edward VI ; Lady Jane Grey, 1553. — Northumber- 
land mamed his son, Guilford Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, 
a young girl granddaughter of Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII, and persuaded Kmg Edward, who was m weak 
health, to make a w ill contrary to that of his father, excluding 
his half sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, and naming Lady Jano 
as lus immediate succe'isor Parliament was not consulted, 
as it ought to have been Edward died m the summer of 
1553 Northumberland at onco proclaimed lus daughter in- 
law, Lady Jane Grey, as queen, and she occupied tho throne 
nominally for twelve days*^ But tho nation would not 

* Lad; Jaoo Grey is not reckoned ataoag the sorcrrlgrw of England, 
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accept the change made withont proper autlloritj’, and was 
determined that the Princess Slhiy should succeed as arranged 
hy Henry Vm and Parliament She quickly raised a force 
of 30,000 men, which Northumberland could not resist, and 
was gladly accepted as sovereign (July 1553) 

Accession of Queen Mary I; a Rebellion. — ^Slary had the 
support of almost all Hngland, of the Protestants as well as 
the Catholics, and nobody resented the execution of North- 
umberland, nhich folJoired qmckiy upon the queen’s scccssiod 
I.ady Jane Grey, the innocent victim of the ambition of 
others, was spared for the moment, bnt in the following year 
she and her husband were executed in consequence of an 
unsuccessful rebellion, prompted by the news of the intended 
Spamsh marriage, which was extremely unpopular, and beaded 
by her father, the Duke of Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
The object of their movement was to depo«e ilary, and put 
her Protestant half sister, Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne 
Soleyn, on the throne Mary, of coarse, regarded Elizabeth 
as illegitimate and would not allow her to come to court 
[The princess managed to save her life by cautious submission 
^ The Spanish Marriage ; Sabmisslon to Rome. — In (he same 
year (1554), Queen Mary, now thirty-eight years of age, 
married her cousm Philip of Spam, the son and heir apparent 
of Charles V, who was at that tune the most powe^ul^Bor 5 :. 
jretgn of Europe * Mary, a passionately devout a dherent^ ot 
the Roman Church, was intensely anxmus^r^he union with 
iPhiLp, who was equally bigoted and hoape to Protestantism 
Her third Parliament, summoned after the znamage m the 
autumn of 1534, sanctioneil a formal reconciliation uith the 



(July c, 1553). 

* Btuy, ms <J K«(bajiao o/ Aragon, sister of Cliarfe* V, 

was fint cousm of Philip. European custom allom tho inArriAge of first 
cousiss, nUch Hmdua would consider Incestuous. Tho emperor, Charles V, 
resigned tho throne of Epsin. te, ut JssosTy tSX, and shortly afterwards 
retlrnl Into pnrate life His son Philip euccooded him as King of Spain, 
but not as emperor. 
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Pope and sul)mvttcd to receive *ab‘5olution’ from Cardinal 
Pole, the Legate,^ but steadily refused to give up the Church 
lands confiscate d bj Henry The Tnaniago continued 

to be unpopular, and the people did not like the uaj in uhich 
Man followed the guidance of the Spanish ambassador in 
foreign politics Philip, uho was much jounger than the 
(juecn did not care about her, and had mamed her only from 
I>ohcy Y \V, ^ 

Fierce PeKecullon of Protestants — Her two most ardent 
■desires were for a son and the rooting out of Protestant 
heresj The first was dented her, and she died childless 
Hut she was able at lesst to attempt to carry out her second 
purpose She induced ParUament to renew the statute of 
Henrj IV for burning heretics (anlc, p 107), and entered 
■on a course of deliberate persecution which has earned for herr 
a hateful momorj as Bloody Mary and has had more 
influence than an} thing else m turning the mass of rnglishmen 
awa} from the Bonush Church and making them zenlousC 
Protoatants Burmg the short remainder of her reign nearly 
three hundred persons were burnt alive , tlurtecn comprising 
two women, being consumed in ono day at Stratford le Bow 
Her victims included four bishops Hooper Ferrars, Latimer, 
and R^dlfiy, besides Archbishop Cranroer^ w ho had pronodiiecd* 
her mother's mamagb to he void, and bad done more than 
any other man to give the Engbsh Reformation its peculiar 
form 

Loss of Calais — In 1657 Philip involved England in a most 
•unpopular war with Franco, which resulted in the loss of 
Calais, won by Edward III more than two centuries earlier, 
and tho last r emnan t of the Bntish dominion in France, 
iormetlj so extensive in the dajs of Henry II and Henry V 

Death of the Queen — In November 165S the cLueen died — 

* Tho r Oman Catholic Chjirch clatnis the power to renut by a fortnal act 
«t absolution’ the penalties vflu^ wonkl •otherwise bo imposwl by Ood 
upon a sinner Tho absoluttcm can be granted only lo the sinner who mahea 
lull conTcasion of his fault. The Legato was given full powers by the Fopo. 
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a miserable, unhappy woman, <Ils^ppOlnted m her hopes, 
hated by her subjects, and knowing well that her policy "3» 
likelj to be reversed bj her successor 
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CHAPTER XV 

ELIZABETH 1553-1503 

Aecessloa ol Elizabefb — ^Slary uhen on her death bed, 
a ssented to the succession of her sister, which was warmly 
w elcomed by all classes Kmg Flulip of Spain felt no scrujilcs 
about at once asking Elizabeth to take iho lato queen s plate 
as hib wife an oflcr winch she felt no hesitation in refusmg 
In the course of a long hfo she never met the suitor to whom 
she dared to trust her person and kingdom 

Her Dlfllcultles. — ^Fhzabeth.a girl t»cntj five jears of ago, 
who, since her father’s death, had found difficulty in keeping 
her head on her shoulder*, now b*« queen had to face dangers 
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more Ihnn enough to tihnive the nerves of the t,trongc<!t mar 
A-s tlio diiiglitor of Anne Boliyn with uliom her father had 
^oiio through till* form of man-ngr during the lifetime of 
IvAthanne of Amgon.Khe was iIlegitimAtr in llie e\e> of all 
jKrsonH who ptiU resjiccted the ropo’b authority and rcfusid 
^ 'to retogmre Cmnmer's a nnulm ent of her father's first innmage 
The cKimnnl with the tJeorcbt right to tho throne hv descent 
nndoulitcdl\ was litr cousin Marj, Queen of Boots, the prand- 
daughti r of llcni^ VIII’s elder bi ter, and thib fact espoacd 
Elizabeth to constant peril 

Ifcnrj’s revolt from oliodiencc toRome.ifpopuIarwithone 
section of her subjecta, was hateful toaiiothcr, so that Ehznixth 
was obliged from the first to ti> and find desices for carrsing 
on tlic business of government without offending too deeply 
the feelings of either party Mitlers were further cgniphcatcsl, 
B]icciallj b} tho unpopular Si>ani3h nlliaoeo inherited from 
her mater, and more g< nerallj bt iJic state ol foreign politics 
in all countries on tho continent of Europe Wo Bhall see 
with what flkiU aho mtnaged to save IjerMjlf and her countrj' 
from i>criLs of eveiy Kind and after a roign of nearly forty fi\o 
years to win the Ia\a of her subjects and the respect of 
foreigners leaving to her Scotch successor a rich, prosperous, 
and victorious realm illustrious in literature and learning 
unhappy Ireland always being excepted 

Her Ministers, — ^LiUo her father, the queen knew how to 
choose good ministers and servants, and unlike him she did 
not lightly withdraw her confidence For forty years (I55S-9S) 
she gave it to WiUiam Cecil whom she raided to the peerage 
as Lord Burleigh, or Buighly , but, wlule makmg full use 
of his tried wisdom, she kept the control of affaire in her own 
hand, 80 that the pohey of the rcignwas here, not his v I>onng 
many years Burleigh was ably assisted by Sir Francis 
Walsingham (died 1590), whose siwcial business was the 

' TIio late Jilarqness of Saliabarjv thoemuieDt minister of Qnoen tic tons, 
Iras descended from Ixinl Barleigb and hu eons also are distinguKlicd la 
public life 
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management of the secret ectvicc, a most csecntinl depart- ^ 
ment of government in an age of plots and c onspiraci es. U' 
Sizabcth succeeded in attracting tlio zealous loyaltj of her 
ofiiccTS, especially tho^e of tho navy, aho won for her tho 
ever memorahle victory over the apparently invincible power 
of Spam 

Acts of Supremacy and Dnlfonnlty. — In the year (1659) 
after her succe<?sion peace was made with rrance, and tho 
position of tho sovereign m regard to the Church at home was 
settled by the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity Although 
‘"he dropped the irritatmg phrase ‘ Head of the Church ’ from 
the toy al style, she retained supreme control over tho appoint- 
ment of bishops, and completely excluded all interference 
by the Pope in the affairs of her kingdom {She had no dcsiro 
to persecute bercay aa such being mllmg to abem every man 
to behovo or disbelieve wbot he liked, but m accordance w ith 
the umversal practice of the age she insisted on umformity m 
public worship | In those days every government m Europe 
believed that it was its duty to recognize only one form of re- 
ligion m each state, and to require outward conformity with u 
the authorized ceremonies of worship In 1683 tho queen 
eslabll^hed the Court of High Commission to enforce the Acta 
of Supremacy and Uniformity In practice the autliority 
of the Court was exercised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and often in a very oppressive manner both m Elizabeth’s 
time and during the reigns of James I and Charles I 
Expulsion of French Troops from Scotland —During tw o- 
thirds of tho reign the most pre^amg danger to tho security 
of Elizabeth’s throne and the peace of her kingdom wws from 
tho side of Scotland which liad been the ally of France smee 
tho days of Edward I (1295) At the time of EhzabetU’s 
accession French troops were stationed at Leith, near Edin- 
lifsngii si^nrogi^^cntng tde I?oman lihtAoiio 
party m Scotland and threatening England In 1560 Elizabeth 
sent up a strong fleet which forced the Frenchmen to go home 
and to recogmzo her title to the English throne 
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Miiry. Queen of Scots. — the joung ‘Queen of Scots 
had been married to Jrancis II, King of Prance and was only 
tighUen jcirs of age vhen he die<l at (lio clo'C of I'jCO In 
tho next ^cir (1501) she returned to her native kingdom 
where sht spent icven stormy jenra >\o c“mnot tell in tlicvo 
pigei the "tmngo storj of tho^c jears, a subject of never 
ending dinpntc Tlio country was tom asunder bj religious 
qimrrcU between the Rtformcn nnd the Roman Catholics, 
winch w ere tunnd to their ovrn purposes by ambitious nobles 
caring nothing for religion In ICGo Jfary married as her 
second liasband her cousin Henry Damlcy The marriage 
proved unhappy and m the vear following Damley murdered 
his wifcs favourite seerctaiy in her pTc«cnce Later m tlie 
year her only son afterwards James VI of Scotland and I of 
England was bom Early m J5C7 tho countiy was startled 
by tho news tint the house where Damley lodged had been 
hlovni up by gunpowder and that lus corpse hod been found 
outside It was clear that the crime was tho work of o noble 
nnn named James Bothwell whom tho queen grcatlv favoured, 
and it IS practically certain that she approved of it A few 
months later she permitted Bothwcll to cony her off, and after 
divorcing Ins own wife to many her This outrage on decency^ 
was too much for licr people who forced Ifaiy to resign the 
thioiWJ in fav our of her infant eon and condemned her to hfe 
long miprisonincnt in Lochleven Castle In 15G8 she escaped 
and raised some troops but vras casdy defeated and driven 
mto England where she remained as Elizabeth’s prisoner and 
torment untd her execution nearly nineteen years later 

Rival Policies — During the period of Mary s stay m Scot 
land tho struggle between tbe adherents of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic forms of xehgions divided Furope In the 
, Netlierlands the modem Holland and Belgium then a province 
under the Spanish monarchy the Duke of Alva the governor 
and general of IvmgPluhp II tried tostamp out Protestantism 
by fearful massacres and cruelties Burleigh the minister of 
Ehzabeth desired that she should become openly the leader 
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X)I tho Protestant cause m Europe, grant effective help to the 
Netherlanders against Spam and give up Marj to the Scotch, 
who ccrtamly would have put her to death The Enghsh 
Eoman Catholics, on tho other hand, desired peace with Spam 
and the recognition of Slarj as heir to the Enghsh throne, 
and thcit view received support from merchants anxious tint 
the profitable trade w ith the Xetherlands or Flanders should 
not be ruined by \\ at w ith Spam 

The queen ivould not act on the advice of cither partj 
She clcverlj avoided a regular war with Spam while granting 
irdorraal help to the >*ethcrKndct8 and stcadvlj refused 
either to give up ^latj or to recognize her as heir • But this 
half and half pohey displeased some of the groat Roman 
Catholic noblemen m the north of England who broke out in 
rebellion (1569) Tho movement failed and was sternly 
punished the Earl of hiorthumbcrland being justly executed 
Tho Duke of ^sorfolk who planned a connected plot to bring 
m a Spamsh army suffered the same fate Elizabeth never 
agam had to face open rebclhon m England although her life 
continued to bo in constant danger from secret plots Parha 
ment which was dail} becoming more Protestant in temper, 
now began to act on tho view that anybodj openlj profc'^sing 
the Roman Catholic religion might be fairly suspected of plan 
rung treason and passed severe laws directed against all persons 
who refused to conform outwardJj to the official religion of 
the Anglican Church (ID*?!) 


Excommunication of EUzabetb, 1570— In 1570 the Pope 
had repbed to the growing Protestant feeling m England 
by issuing a decree excommunicating Queen Elizabeth and 
during that her subjects wero no longer bound to give her 
j-^ tlogianc g 'That foohsh action of the Pope like the per^o- 
cutions of Mary I had an effect the opposite to that intended _ 
Tt mail© 'Englishmen generally even including most of the 
Roman Cathobes jally round their brave queen and resolve 
to protect her and the kingdom against foreign interference 
It also forced tho Enghsh Government to regard as enemiw 
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all persons professing obedienwj to tbo Pope, and so gaeo 
a sound reason for tlio harsh Ians ogaiasl Homan Catholics, 
which rcmainctl m force in the United Kingdom until 1829. 

Massacro of St. Bartholomoff’s Day.— On August 24, 
St Bartholomew’s Daj, 1572. King Charles IX of Prance 
and Ins mother, Catharine de'JIcilici, earned eternal infamy 
by ordering a wholesale massnero of the Protestants in Pans 
and other places. The number of \ictiDU Is variously estimated 
at from 20,000 to 100 000. Tbo news aroased deep wTath in 
England and greatly stimulated the growth of the Protestant 
spirit with a comspondiug hatred of the papal system which 
could cuCourago such horrors. Shameful to relate, the Pope 
otllciall} approved the massacre, and struck a medal to com* 
nicmorale it. 

Revolt o! the Netberlaods.* — About this time some of the pro* 
Vinces of tho Low Countries or Ketherlands, revolted against 
the Spanish tyraony and entered upon an heroic; struggle, 
prolonged until 1009. Tho final success of the rebels nos not 
formally admitted until 1648 when tho Treaty of Munster 
aOlrmcd tbcir independence Elizabeth played n tricky game, 
allow ing a certain amount of help m men and money to reach 
tho rebels, wlulo carefully keeping out of a regular avowed 
war w itli Spam as long as she could Drake and other famous 
seamen inflicted immense damage on tho Spanish settlements 
m Central and South America and acquired huge treasure m 
plunder Tlie queen, though pretending not to be at war with 
Spam encouraged their proceeding and knighted Drake. 
After I5S0, when Plulip annexed Portugal, the power of 
Spam increased, and the English Government was kept m 
constant anxiety owing to plots aiinmg at the dethronement 

m 1 Tho low lying region m the bona of (ho Bhlnc, Mense, and Scheldt 
nvers, to the north of France, known eollectirely aa the Lon Coontriea or 
Ketherlands, has a long history- Since 1S30 it has been divided into two 

'lungdoim — Belgium to the south and BoUaod to the north. The name of 

'Holland properly belongs only to a single province The people of th» 
northern Netherlands (Holland) aro known aa the Dutch. 
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of the queen and the succession of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
with Spanish help * 

Bahmgton's Plot; Execution of the Queen of Scots. — While 
King Philip was slowly maturing plans for the invasion and 
oonquest of England, a number of impatient Catholics, led 
by a gentleman named Anthony Babmgton, plotted the 
muTxler of Elizabeth (1686) Good reason having been shown 
for believing that Mary, Queen of Scots, was aware of the plot, 
the Council and Parliament, anxious for the "safety of. the 
Lingdom, insisted on her execution Elizabeth, after long delay, 
verj’ unwillingly signed the warrant, and Maiy accordingly 
was beheaded at Potberingay Castle (February 8, 1587) In 
England tlie news was received with general delight, the 
people feeling that a great and ever present danger had been 
removed Tlie calm digmtj with which Mary met her fate 
Ins dono much to excite popular sympathy m iicr favour, 
and her terrible story has always Iwn and will continue to 
be tlio battle ground of rival writers \^Tiafcver her faults 
or crimes may have been sbe was m her lifetime a woman 
of singular charm capable of inspiring mtenso affection and 
since her death her nioraoiy has been defended by her partisans 
with devotion cqualliug that of her personal attendant"; 

Preparation for the Armada. — After Mary’s execution King 
Philip of Spam claimed tlie English crown for lumsclf in virtue 
of bis mother’s descent from John of Gaunt,* and collected 
a powerful fleet for the invasion of the island During 15S7 
Drake entered his ports and did so much damage t o Iils shipping 
and stores tliat the invasion bad to bo put off until the ^car 
follovnng 

The Rival Fleets. — At Hst the armeil fleet, tho Invincible 
Armada as tho Spaniards proudly eaffed it, set sail and was 
aiglited off the coast of Comv\all on July 20, 1688 It con- 
fiistwl of nhout 130 ships of which 05 were of over 700 tons 
-each, tonsidcrccl veiy largo in those da^'s, manned bj at least 

' Kstbiwinc * <1aagh(er at Tohnof GaubI, iniimrd a King et Cutile one 
of tho lLia;;<lon» alters anl] alxMihed In *>{iatn. 



8000 sailors, and carrying about 20.000 fioldicrs, more than 
2 000 cannons, and an ample store of pw isions and ammum- 
tionfoT sismontlis The Duke cf Parma hy with a large force 
m the Netherlands waiting to cross the North Sea under the 
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protection of the Armada A tew English vt*: cl>> kept watch 
o\er him Tlio number of %essel3 m the opposing English 
fleet IS variously staled by the authorities, but •whatever tho 
exact numbers may have been, thoro is no doubt that the 
Armada had, roughly speaking, dtmblo tho tonnage, double 
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the number of guns anti double the number of men Only 
about tiurty of tho Engbsh ships ncro considerable in size 
The English guns, honoxcr, had a longer range than those 
of tho enemy and ncre far better eer\ed The light English 
ships admirably handled by the best seamen in the world, 
had no difficulty in sailing round the big Spanish vessels, 
which were designed rather as forts from which soldiers 
should fight than for rapid inanocu\Ting at sea Elizabeth’s 
eommanders fully understood the real weaknc«s of the 
imposing Armada and expected complete victory with abso* 



late confidence If they had been allowed they would have 
repeated on a larger scale Ihake’s feat of the year preced 
mg and would have destroyed the Armada before it had left 
port 

Destruction of the Armada. — The Armada advancing m a 
crescent formation extending seven miles from one hom to 
the other, steered for Plymouth but the handy htllc English 
\essels got between the enemy and the wind hanging on the 
rear of the Spaniards and rakmg their crowded decks with 
well aimed broadsides ^ The mvadem liaving lost several 
ships and many men were obhged to move up the rhnw npl 
and take refuge m the anchorage off Calais The English 

* * Broadeide * mEans tha firing ot all tha gaos on one tide of a tUp ai 
~the same tim« Tho old wooden sh^ earned an tnunense number of gons. 
The modem steel battleship has only a few'caeh of enormoos power 
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admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, then sent eight blazing 
fire-ships drifting into the crowd, and caused such terror that 
the Spanish captains cut their cables and taking advantage of 
a southerly wind, fled northwards, pursued by the English 
as long as was possible. All danger to the kingdom was now 
past. The Armada pushed on, hoping to work round by tlio 
north of Scotland and the west of Ireland, and so liomc. But 
it met such terrible storms that numbers of the ships were 
wTecked on the Scotch and Irish coasts, where traces of them 
can be discerned to this day. Any crews who landed were 
killed A miserable remnant of about fifty battered ships 
with crews dying of disease and fatigue reached the ports 
•of Spam England was saved, and Queen Ehzabeth gave 
tlianks to Hea% on for the dehvcrance, striking a medal w ith 
the Bible text mscribed, ‘ God blew and they were scattered.* 
Alliance with France.— After the defeat of the Armada 
the English fleet and private adventurers contmued to do 
much damage to the Spaniards m both Europe and Amcnca, 
and f oiled Phihp’s efiorts to dispatch a second Armada In 
1593 a civil war m France was ended by the acceptance aa 
king of Henry (IV) of Navarre, w ho had been bred a ftotestant 
and retained his Protestant sympathies even after he had 
■conformed to tho Romish form of worship for reasons of 
policj. Franco thus became the ally instead of the enemy 
of England, and Ehzabeth had leisure to proceed with tho 
conquest of Ireland. 

In England the government was busily occupied with 
■matters concerning the various xehgious seels, wluch m tho'^e 
days were mixed up inseparably with politics Extreme Pro- 
testants, who began to bo known as Puritans and by other 
names, were not hked by the queen, and sullcred from harsh 
treatment 

flTonopoDes. — Elizabeth, who disliked erpenso, had not been 
obhged to call Parliament very often to obtain grants of money, 
and in her latter years had returned to an old evil prac- 
tice of raising revenue, without parliamentary authority, by 
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‘monopolies that w to say, by granting to individuals or com- 
panies for hca%’y payments tho exclusive right of trading in 
soap, ames, and various oilier articles m common use. Prices 
were tJius raised, and the nation nas grievously troubled. 
Tho queen had tho aisdom to boo that she must remedy the 
abuse, and to gi%e way with grace, tbankmg the Houec of 
Commons for pointing out her error, and assuring tho members 
that ‘though jou have had, and may have, many princes 
more mighty and wise sitting in this seat, jet you never had, 
or ever sliall have, any that will be more careful and loving 
Her boast was ]ust so far as England uas concerned 

Death of Elizabeth. — At last, in Marchl 603, m the seventieth 
j-ear of her age and the forty-fifth of her reign, after some 
weeks of distrcsemg failure of body and mind, the great queen 
pa<^ 0 (l away, having intimated that she wished her cousin of 
Scotland to succeed her 

Ireland — Wc have reserved as lying apart from the narrative 
of English aflaurs the sad story of ELzabeth’s rule in Ireland, 
the grievous blot on tho glorious record of her reign At the 
beginnmgof her father’s reign the English power in the island 
had sunk to its lowest level, but m 1542 at the end of seven 
jears warfare m which artiUery played an important part, 
the whole country had acknowledged the power of the English 
monarch who gained some success in hts attempt to make- 
fnends with the greater chiefs (ante p 138) Uhluckilj 
Thomas Cromwell mtroduced a new and lasting cause of 
trouble by insistmg that both England and Ireland must 
adopt exactly the same official form of rehgion unci none but 
tho authorized modes of iiorsbip People m Ireland at that 
time did not object seriourfy to the as'crticn of the kings 
supremacy over the Cliurch and the cliiefs were more than 
villing to share m the plunder of the monasteries But wlien 
rhomas Cromwell sent over a Protestant English archbishop 
with orders to destroy images and sacred mbols he succeeded 
in uniting all Ireland in opposition to England The spirit of 
the Reformation had never taken bold of the people of Ireland, 
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wliero the only Protestants were English officials, or recent 
settlers. The opposition on religious grounds aroused by 
Thomas Cromncirs ill-judged measures vos an important 
element in the resistance to Elizabeth, and affects Irish politics 
to this day. 

The Policy ol Colonization. — In the reign of Philip and Mary 
the policy of regular colonization had been begun, and the 
region knoa-nthcnccfon\ art! as the King’s and Queen’s Counties 
\\as forcibly cleared of its native inliabitnnts and settled 
with Englishmen. TIio same policy was afterwards carried 
out on a greater scale by James I and Oliver Cromwell 
The Spaniards la Ireland, — From time to time tho Spaniards 
tried to make Ireland tlie base of operations against England. 
A force of about 600 wluch landed on ilio coast of Kerrj' in 
1579 was utterly destroyed, and out of 7,000 who camo to 
support Hugh O’Neill m ICOl and occupied Ktnsalc and 
Castlebaven none escaped cither capture or death 

Failure and Rebellion ol Earl of &sex. — Elizabeth’s special 
favourite, Robert Deveteux, Earl of Essex, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant in 1599 with tho command of the largest 
army ever sent to Ireland up to tluit time, and chained to 
suppress tho rebellion of Hugh O’Neill, head of the O’Neill 
clan and Earl of XjTone.* Ho granted tho chieftam extremely 
favourable terms, and having. returned to England without 
leave, made a silly attempt to turn Burleigh out of office by 
force which deservedly cost him his head flOOl) 

Cruel Conquest by Lord Mountjoy. — His Bucce^sor, Lord 
Mountjoy, a man of a different type, fought the Desmonds 
m tho south and the O’Neills m the north for three years w itU 
savage determination, reducing Munster, the southern province, 
to a desert, and doing or causing deeds of horror which tho 
pen shrinks from recording. Resistance was crushed for tho 
moment, a great part of the land of Munster was confiscated 
and given to Englishadventuren. (1603), and the colonization of 

Walter IJevcreox, Earl of Essex, father of Robert, also bad cominanclcd 
In Ireland and committed atrocious massacres, especially at Rathlia Island. 

1280 j. 
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Ulster in 1610 under James* I was rendered possible But 
tbo terrible methods pursued by the conquerors bore fruit 
m the rebelbon of 1641, nhich had to be foUoired by the second 
merciless conquest of Ohver Cromuell, and to this day the 
memory of those old ill deeds isstiUgrecn Against the cruelties 
of Elizabeth’s officers m Ireland must be set to her credit one 
good deed, the foundation in 1591 of Trimty College, Dublin, 
which became famous m later times 
Belorm of the Coinage. — One of the earliest measures taken 
by tlie queen for the benefit of her English people was the 
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reformation of the coinage, so fraudulently debased bj her 
father and brother (ante p 143) But for Ireland com debased 
still further than .before was deemed to bo good enough. 
The fact ^ell illustrates the spirit m which the dejwndency 
was governed 

Commerce, Poor Law. — Commerce of all kmds made enor- 
xaous progress during Elizabeths reign Her bold seamen, 
Sir TVancis Drake, Frobisher Hankins and countless others, 
forced their way into all seas disputing with success tho 
pretensions of the Spaniards and Portuguese to sole po^ession 
«£ the gold and silver of South America and the spiccs of India 
Even the icy barriers of the Arctic Ocean did not deter the 
Elizabethan sailor In 1577 Drake had sailed round the world 
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ftTid so earned Kia knighttood as Sir rrancia. Tlic famous 
East India Company received its cliarter on the last day of 
ICOO, an event from rrhich sprang the Indian Empire.' A 
vast increase of vealtU and laxuij', Ireland being alwajs 
eseepted, followed upon the extension of trade, and private 
houses were now huilt on a large scale n ith ample provision 
for comfort. The old Statutes of Labourers, nith their cruel 
and stupid policy of mere repression, vere replaced by an 
Act nhich gave the destitute poor the right to relief from the 
people of the locality concerned. That Act, largely modified, 
of course, is the foundation of the existing English Poor Lan. 
Tlic caste system saves India from the necessity for such 
costly legislation. 

Merchant Shipping and the Navy.— The growth of commerce 
uas clo*’cly connected luth and largely dependent on the rapid 
mereasc m merchant shipping, uhich ga\c employment to 
enlarged numbers of trained seamen Tlio ships of the royal 
navy bemg few, many of those built for trade were u«c(l m 
war, and given a great share m the fighting against the Armada 
and on other occasions Elizabeth did not add very many 
ships to her navy, and most of those built u ere of small size, 
but in 1S59 and 1500 three big vc'jscIs, each of from 800 to 1,000 
tons, are recorded The queen, uho was disposed to use tho 
na\y cluefly for the purpose of scizmg profitable prizes, does 
not seem to have understood well the principles of naval 
warfare, which bad been thoroughly mastered by Drake, 
Pv-vleigh, and other officers Tlie skill of the Elizabethan 
seamen, unequalled in the world, completely outweighed tho 
advantage enjoyed by Spam in the number and size of ships. 

. Outburst of Literary Genius<— The wonderful outburst of 

' The first Englishinan known to hsTc used the Cope of Good Hope route 
■and resided in lndi& waa the Jesuit Esther John Stevena (or Stephens), 

wie«ertA<fat«?oanntfrc«uredtfictoOEatfcaf3cttefrom ISTQ to 1010 flo 
wasftgradunteolSt John’s CoBege^ Oxford, and became a learned Canarcso 
■«:holar Ho nrote a Christian Purtna and other works Tho reign of 
-ikhat ^1550-1603) almost comcidid with that of Elizabeth (155&-1CW) 
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Iiteniiy gemas in the Elizabetlian Age, Bhich must be taken 
to include the reign of Jamesl so far as literature is concerned, 
clearly was a consequence of the events nluch then opened 
up new u orlds of thought and observation, and of the gallant 
struggles aith superior forces which brought into play the 
noblest quahties of human nature The Eenaissance move- 
ment (ante, p 133) had stimulated the foundation of colleges 
and schools, and in combination with the Reformation 
(ante, p 132) had done much to freo the minds of men from 
tlie bonds imposed by ignorance, custom, and authority. 
The disclosure of the New World of America and of the old 
but unlmonm world of India and the Spico Islands, then made 
familiar to all by tho tales and wntinga of numberless nd- 
^tnturers, roused the imagination of the nation and supplied 
a fresh 6eld for observation, enabhng authors favoured with 
the command of so much novel material to surpasu Ihcir 
forerunnere who had been restricted to a more limited range 
of ideas All tho greater works of the Elizabethan Ago display 
tiio quickened imagiQation and wider range of thought duo 
to the external circumstances of the time. 

Beginning of the New Ijlerature. — ^Tlie new Iitoraturo was 
uot boro until after the gmnd deliverance from tho clutchea 
of Spam Iiad been accomplished The appearance m ICOO, 
two jears after tho Arraaila fight, of Edmund SiXMLor’s 
Faenc Queen, tho great nlJegorical poem n JiicJi bos in«pir«l 
most of tho later poets marks the source of tlie still flowing 
strram of artistic Lnglidi Iiteratun Tlio earlier ixquuitc 
work of CJjauccr in tho fwirtccnlh centuij [onte.p PO) mn^ 
be likened to a deep well of pure and sweet wntir from winch 
no outflow isoucs English IiUroturo between Cliauctr and , 
bjicn'cr 13 almost devoid of OTtiatic qualities 

Drama and Lyric Poetry.— Tho intcm-o full life of the timo 
needc-d tho drama for its complete exprcpsion, no other form 
of conipwition being equal to tho plaj for repmwiiting to 
both and ear, on the singe nml m the stud^, nil the virtues, 
viee^, pa.««ion3, and follies of men and womin who drank 
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<svery drop of tho cup of life tt w needle's to dwell on the 
supremo merits of the best of Shakespeare’s plijs ^’obody 
else comes very near him, but Marlonc, Fletcher, Ben JoU'OU, 
and others have much nohle work to their credit The hwic 
poetry of the ago is full of sweetness and grace. 

Artistic Prose. — \Vliile poets rai*^ English literature to 
the highest imaginable point, the art of MTiting mu'ical, 
readablo pro'o also eamo into being The English Bible, 
Bacon’s Essays^ and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity aro still 
acknowledged masterpieces m llieir sc% oral etj Ics ' Tlio 
enlarged scope of the exact sciences as dealt uith m tho 
treatises of Kepler, Galileo, and other ‘ masters of those who 
tnott *, combmed with all the other influences of tho time to 
expand men’s thoughts and fire their imagination The U)>o of 
Latm 03 the umvcrsal language of scientiflc treatises in all the 
countries of Europe placed the researches of caery discoverer 
and philosopher at tho disposal of all persons interested 
Science recognized no frontiers 

Character of Queen Elizabeth.— >Quccn Elizabeth during 
whose long reign so many memorable tilings happened and 
so many great men made their mark on tho world, had a 
•complex character not easy to comprehend Even when 
we honestly trj to judge her by the standards of her 
times, and not by those of ours, many features are repellent. 
Her x>ersonal vanitj, love of finery, greed for flattery, and 
coareencss m language and behaviour are wraknesses Ijing 
plain on the surface She often displayed the arrogance 
of lier father and the levity of her mother Her tricky poLcy, 
apparent hesitations, and seeming unsteadiness of purpose 
drove ministers and ambassadors nearly mad ; hut they had 
the merit of success, and it would be rash to affirm that slu 
would ha^e done better for her country had she followcc 
the straight Protestant counsels of Burleigh or the straight 

* Tho Kkcalled ‘authomwl venum’ of tho Bible (ICII) is in Jsrgo part 
Uswl on eaitirr IransUioti!* Vy Co\CTd»lo and Tyndalc Tho stylo, conse- 
quently, b not exactly tbit of tho PUsabelhaa Ago 
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Catholic counsels of Norfolk If she was stingy in supplvmg 
the ^\ants of the brave men who so gladly shed their blood 
in her service she left the unspent money with her faitliful 
subjects and made them nch If m Ireland she was cruel 
and knew not how to win the loyalty of its people other 
English rulers before and after her have been equally cruel 
and equally bhnd 

When all has been said that can be said against her she stands 
out as one of the greatest sovereigns m history and must be 
adjudged to have well deserved her popular title of ‘Good 
Queen Bess * ‘ Nothing ’ she said nothmg is so dear to 

me as the love and good will of my people ’ She was a ‘ lone 
woman’ called to do the work of a man and to fight from 
the age of twenty five to seventy for hie and country against 
the mightiest kings and the subtlest intnguem of tlic world* 
with unfading courage and unswervug faith m the lofty 
destiny of the people whom she loved end who lo^ed hei ' 
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* The student srho dosirca to nnderstabd (he Elizabethan Age more fntly 
cannot do better than study the account of it in Orecn s Short II siary of 
Hit English People. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE STUART DY^.\STY. JAMES I AND CHARLES I, TO THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE CI\ IL WAR, 160J-12 

Accession ol James VI of Scotland, I of England —-Under 
the -niU oi Henr> VIII, had been accepted as regulating 
the succession o! liis daughters Mary and Elizabeth, tho 
successor to tho latter should have been Sir William So^Tnour 
(Eari oi Hcttioid), the sciuot descendant of Henrj s jounger 
sister Marj But ho never made a claim nor ncro his rights 
apparently ever advocated by anybody * It was understood 
that Queen Elizabeth washed that her cousm James VI oi 
Scotland, son of filary Queen of Scots and grandson of 
Margaret, the older sister of Henry VHT, should succeed to 
tho throne of England His claim, supported by Sir Robert 
Cecil, son of Lord Burleigh, met with no open opposition 
Accordingly, James, who was then thirty six y ears of ogo, 
hastened from Edinbutgli to London and was proclaimed 
king with general assent He was duly crowned m July as 
James 1 of England 

Arabella Stuart — Shortly after his accession a plot called 
the ‘Mam’, was detected which aimed at calling to the 
throne the king s unmamed cousin, Arabella Stuart, also a 
descendant of hlargaret, elder sister of Henry VIII Sir 
Walter Raleigh, one of the most fanlhant of Elizabeth’s cour- 
tiers, distinguished as soldier, sailor, explorer, and author, 
was convicted, rightly or wrongly, oi concern in tho plot, 
and was imprisoned in the Tower, where ho remained for 
many years Arabella Stuart, who never did anything to 
prosecute tho claim put forward in her name by other people, 
continued to hvo at court until 1610 , when she was privately 
married to Sir William Seymour, tho other jiossible candidate 
for the throne That step caused her imprisonment m the 
* Doubts w ere east upon the legitimacy of Sir Will am because his parents 
had been married privately 
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Tower, where eho died out of her mind. The title of the Scotch 
Stunrt £amil,\ to the I'ughdi trowji xrnu thii*! fmnlly cleared 
Failure of Attempted Union of England and Scotland.— 
dames would haw lihcsl to Lnng about the closer union of 
the two kinploms, mich ns wn« < fleeted o eenturj later (1707), 
hut was uiiahlc tooaercoinotho ojipasition of aarious jntcresta 
JIc fiucteeded onlj in procuring n judicial decision that his 
Scottish mdijetta Ixim after liis necesamn to the English 
throno should not be regarded in England as aliens or foreigners 
In all other rc«])ects England and Scotland continued to 
occupy tho relation one to the other of foreign states, m spito 
of tho fact tiuit both were under Ibo rule of one king In 
relation to other countries tho two kingdoms, of course, 
forme<l a singio state, the Kingdom of Great Btihain 
The Gunpowder Plot, 1605— Tho king also wished to relax 
the laws requiring Homan Catholics to go to tho Anglican 
churches, and o\crihod> to sa> their prajers in tho samo 
lAHhiun , but hm rarhamoiit, largely Piintan m sentiment, 
was naerso to such conoesaiona and compelletl tho goremment 
to go on leering fines from pcopio who faded to attend tho 
oflicia! church aenices TJim «t.ifo of thinga waa resented 
by a group of Roman Catholic gentlemen Sir Robert Catesby 
and others, w ho formed a plot for bloivjng up witli gunpowder 
tho king and memlicra of Parliament on November 6, 1605 
Tlio consjiimcj was detected just in timo and Guy Fawkes, 
tho man apjiointed to firo tho powder wascaught in a chamber 
under tho I’arliamcnt hou«e Jlost of the persona concerned 
were cnpturctl and executed * 

James’s Theory of Divine HIgbt. — James, who was a learned 
roan, deeplj road m old tlicological hooka, came to England 
firmly convinced that both kings and bisliops were entitled 
to rule other people by * divine right ’, that is to say, that 
they were appointed by God ns go^e^nors and could not bo 
’ Tho atiempt of Tathcr Geranl to discredit the receired accoont of tho 
plot has been refuted by Dr S. B. Gardiner in a speaal troati3« Kfutl 
Guwjvwnier PlU fViu (1897) 
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of bishops as that o! kings, condensing his theory in the 
maxim, * No bishop no king* Ho ^ as bold enough to declaro 
-officially that * as it is athcasm and blasphemy to dispute 
Mhat God can do, so it is presumption and high contempt 
in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to saj that 
a king cannot do this or that’ Courtlj flatterers mam 
tamed that ‘ the king is abosc the law by his absolute power ’ 
and at libertj to niter or suspend an> particular law con 
iidered by bim to be injurious Such sentiments however 
proper for Turkey, ^Yere strange to Englishmen whoso fathers 
had so often won precious liberties by resisting and even 
■deposing kings James consequentlj could never work m 
-harmony watb Earhament, which he constantly offended by 
his presumptuous arrogance 

His Relations with Parliament — The king who refused to 
Accept the principles laid dorm m Magna Carta and many 
later statutes continually strove to assert claims to tax the 
people Without consent of Parliament and to inflict punish 
ments at the discretion of judges wholl> under bis personal 
control His first Parliament (1604-11) was largely occupied 
in resisting the levj of customs duties merely b> rojal author 
ity and the vexatious revival of nearly obsolete feudal dues 
His second Parliament (1614) was called the Addled Parha- 
ment ’ because it did no business the king having dissolved 
it suddenly rather than listen to its remonstrances Seven 
years of arbitrarj misgovemment without summoning a 
Parliament then followed In 1621 the king s urgent need 
ol money forced him to summon the Houses, and n"am m 
1624 ho was obliged to ask their aid Those two Parliaments 
did much to maintain English Iibertj and to prepare tho way 
lor the decisive struggle of the next reign 

Difference between the Tudor and Stuart Despotisms —The 
■chief interest of the inglorious and discreditable rule of James 
18 to bo found in watching his struggles to exalt the rojal 
Authority even beyond the height attained by the Tudors 
F3 
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Tvho, when they claimed * absolute power meant authority 
free from bondage to any foreigner at Rome or elsewhere» 
but not freedom from English law and custom Neither 
Henry Vm nor his children ever attempted to deny m theory 
the principles of English liberty They were content, as a 
rule, to exercise practically despotic power under the forms 
of law IVhile they felt no hesitation about creatmg * rotten 
boroughs ’ or controlling the election of members, they pro- 
fessed to take the advice ot Parliament and to respect its 
authority While interfering freely with the course of justice 
by terrorizing judges, witnesses, and Junes, they made use of 
the regular legal maclimerj The trial even of Anne Boleyn 
Mas conducted uith a certain amount of decent regard for 
the torma ot law, although every care was taken that there 
should he no doubt as to the result Thomas Cromwell felt 
no ecruple about hanging the Abbot of Reading for opposition 
to the king’s supremacy and the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, bat the entry of bis intention in his notebook took 
the form of ‘ Item, the Abbot of Reading to be tried and 
executed at Reading ’ The trial, although purely a matter 
of form, was an indispensable preliminary 

James I, a foreigner devoid of resjiect for English traditions, 
went further, mamtainmg that a Ling was not bound by any 
law Ba>e the gmdance of his conscience, and claiming to 
exercise authority as absolute and arbitrary os that of Chinghiz 
Klian or Jahangir Such a claim could not possibly be 
accepted by the Eaglisli nation, nor did either James or bis 
eon possess the exceptional personal qualities needed to give 
a plausible appearance to demands so outrageous The 
penalty for making them, deferred until the reign of Charles, 
had then to bo paid 

Having thug indicated tbe naturo of the relations of James 
with his people and the significance of his reign -mo proceed 
to notice in convenient order the principal remaining oventar 
of hia time 

The Year 1612 a Turning point. — ^Tho year 1012 marks 
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ft turning-point in tlio rulo of James, so far as Englisli offnirs 
were concerned. Up to that dato the king Viad been kept 
in check to a certain extent bj' his cautious, experience 
minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury’, the second son of 
Lord Burleigh, nhom he resembled m character. But tho 
death of Cecil in ttuvt year throw James for the rest of his roigu 
into the hands of ignorant favourites, w ho mismanaged tho 
internal affairs of the kingdom and brought tho name of Eng- 
land to contempt abroad. Tlie death in tho same j ear of Heniy, 
Prince of Wales, a promising young man, eighteen years of 
age, made his less w orthy brother Charles heir to tho throne. 

Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. — ^The first of tho two royal 
favourites, whoso influouco caused so much ocandal, was 
Robert Carr {or Ker), a good-looking Scotch youth, who 
had begun lua Bcrvico at court as a page. In 1611 bo was 
created Viscount Rochester, and, m spito of hia absolute 
iguoranco of business, was admitted to tho Privy Council and 
treated by tho king as hts confidontiai advisor Two years 
later James disgraced himself by arranging a marriago botw con. 
Carr and the diiorccd Countess of Essex, a woman of depraved 
character, raising tho favounto at tlie same timo to tho 
dignity of Earl of Somerset In 1616 both tho Countess and 
Somerset were comictod of tho murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury by poison, and sent into obscurity, their lives being 
spared by the favour of James 
Somerset’s Vicious Goverameut. — ^During h« terra of power 
the influence of Somerset was wholly mischievous. Tlio 
Government was grossly extravagant and could not make both 
ends meet even by levying illegal customs, selling honours, 
and other disreputable devices. The ‘ Addled Parlinmeut ' 
of lOH already mentioned could do nothing, because the king 
dissolv ed it tho moment it sought to redress public grievances, j 
George VUUers, Duke ol Buckingham, — ^Wiien the Overbury 
case (1616-16) ruined Somciset, James had already’ begun lus 
seven years’ experiment of governing irithout tho aid of 
Parliament. The disgraced favourite was replaced by George • 
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Vjlljers, a handsome young Englishman of good family, who 
^oon acquired mfluence even greater than that wielded bj 
Somerset The royal favour rapidlj advanced the youth 
-through the grades of the peerage, until he became Duke of 
Buckingham, and probably the richest man m England 
Tho duke, who had not capacit} for the greatness thrust upon 
him, mismanaged equally home and foreign affaire Ee con 
tnved, however, to retam his influence over both James and 
Eharles and continued in power until his death in 1C2S 
Intrigues for a Spanish Marriage. — foolish intrigue to 
secure a marriage between Pnnee Charles and a Spamsh 
princess, an arrangement altogether opposed to English 
■opinion and interests, came to nothing in JC18, because 
James was not able to guarantee full rebgious liberty to the 
Roman Catholics m hia dominions The intrigue was renewed 
an 1623 Its ffnal failure in that year gave the Fnnce of 
Wales populantj ioratime the Enghsh pooph being delighted 
to know that there would not be a second Spanish marriage 
Their experience of Philip and Mary had been enough 

Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh — The king’s desire to wm 
the favour of Spam led to one of the most disgraceful acts of 
the reign — the execution of Su- Walter Raleigh (1618) Shortly 
after the accession of James, Raleigh was accused, as already 
mentioned {ante, p 167) of concern in a plot and had been 
imprisoned ever smee In 1617 he obtained his liberty in 
order to search for certam supposed gold mines in Guiana at 
the mouths of the Orinoco river in South Amenca, bmding lum- 
self not to interfere with the Spanish colonies Tho expedition 
failed to find the gold mines and became involved m a fight 
with the Spaniard^ BTien Raleigh came home James caused 
him to be beheaded on the treason charge fifteen y ears old, 
simply to please the King of Spam 

Virginia, Potatoes and Tobacco— In Queen Elizabeths 
time Sir Walter Raleigh bad founded a colony in ^»orfh 
America, which ho named Viigtnia m honour of tho ^ irgin 
Queen 4ftor much suffering and temporary failure tho 
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colony grow into n prosperous community, wluch is now ono 
of ilio Stnics of ibo United States Ilalcigli brought homo 
from America potatoes and tobacco, prc\ lOu^Iy unknown in 
Kurojic From Eiiropo traders introduced both crops into 
India, wliero tJie^ arc now largely cultnntcsl and freel} con 
BumctI Xfoliammcdan bLstorians tell how Akbar wanted to 
smoko tobacco but was di&sundod b^ tbo mtillalis, wlio de- 
nounced tlio drug ns an unwbolcsomn and dangerous novelt\ 
No species of tobacco seems to bo natno to India t 

The ‘ Pilgrim Fathers », 1620.— The attempt of the English 
Ga\cmmcnt to cnforco on orerjbod} strict uniformity oI 
jcligious worship according to the rules of the Anglican or 
English Cliurch, b} that timo quite separate from the Itoman. 
aMia 60 galling to the Puritans, especially those of tbo Calnmst 
school (ante, p IIH). that many of them emigrated to tho 
new acttlcrocnts in America wliero they could worship God 
]n their own fashion Tho emigrants, about a hundred in 
number who sailed in IC20 on board of a small ship called i 
the JHai/JJoicff founded Iho colonicv afterwards hnoim as 
Kow England, comprising Boston and many other places 
now famous Their descendants speak of them with reverence 
ns tho Pilgrim Pathere 

East Indian Trade ; Sir Thomas Roe. — ^/Vlthough James 
himself did not do much to develop tho new trade with India 
ho did something, and bis subjects on thoir own account did 
much Tho ‘ factory or commercial settlement at Surit on 
•the Bombay coast obtained ajamtan, or ofi^cial permit from 
Jahangir Padshah of Hindustan, m 1C12, and m 1G15 James 
^ent to that monarch a formal embassy headed by Sir Thomas 
Koe, wrho spent three years in India Sir Thomas, an able 
man, was not granted the treaty for which he asked, but, 
nevertheless, was of considcmble help to his countrymen 
Be wrote an excellent account of his mission, which is one 
of the leading authorities for the history of Jahangir In 1622 

* T2i» questiOQ is dispated. sod jt ajipears to to tbe lact tbai some drug 
wassmolvcdui India before Akbar s tune £ut it canaot have been tobacco. 
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tho English of Surat captured Ormuz m the Persian Gulf 
from tho Portuguese, although England and Portugal 'uero 
then at peace In those dajs tho adventurers of 

all nations m the East plajed their onn game without regard 
to European politics An English attempt to secure a sbaro 
of tho spice trade of the Molucca !klands to the east of Borneo 
then held by the I>utch was frustrated by tho ‘ Massacre of 
Amboyna ’ (1623) The Dutch, having seized the English 
traders and some Japanese who were mth them, put them 
to death with torture James refused to take any action, 
and no redress was obtained until 1651, aihen Ohxer Cromnell 
forced the Dutch to pay an indemnity 

The Thirty Years* War.— 'Germany was desolated for thirty 
years {161S~48) by a ferocious struggle, known as tho Thirty 
Ycata’ Wat, wag^ between the Roman Catholic princes on 
tho one side, and the Protestant princes on tho other It 
ended m the distmct separation of the northern Protestant 
from tho southern Roman Catholic states, as existing to this 
day In tho early stages of the conflict England w as epocially 
interested because Elizabeth, tho daughter of James, was 
married to a Protestant German pnnee, Predenck, tho Elector 
Palatine' The English people were eager to give Frederick 
eflectivo help, but James and Buckingham, who could never 
make up their mmds to do anything sensible or decisive, 
allowed him to be driven out of his dominions (1032) An 
oxpedition tardily sent out in 1024 to maroli through the 
Netherlands to tho Electors help was utterly mismanaged, 
and lost threo-fourths of its strength m a few weeks 

Parliament ol 1631 ; MooopoUcs, — \3 noted above {ante, 
p 169), the thirrl Parbaroent of James met in 1621 Thekmg 

wanted money , the Parliament, after seven years of arbitrary 
and illegal misgovemment, wanted reform MTien the abuses 

■* Botch princes (ineluiliog three btshops) were tho persons entitled to 
<lect tho Germanic emperor. »ho daimcd to bo the snecessor ol tho Caesars. 
Ono of thesoTca nas tho Coant ^latmeof a territory on the Rhine who 
^s Steward of the Empire Ho was known oa tho Elector Palatine. 
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of the administration note attacked James lost his temper 
and thssolFcd the Parliament before it had granted Inm any 
supplies. But the session was not without fruit James, 
>\ho had revived the odioua system of monopolies, given up 
by Elizabeth (ante, p 160), had permitted the most annojing 
oppression by the persons who had bought the rights of 
evclusivo trading Parliament succeeded m driving Sir Giles 
Jlompcbson, the worst of the monopolists, out of the kingdom, 
and m punialung others 

Condemnation of Lord Bacon. — The inquiry into monopolies 
led to examination of the proceedings in the courts of justice, 
and espociallj the Court of Chincerj, presided over by the 
Viscount of St Albans, IVancis Bacon, commonly called Lord 
Bacon and famous throughout th^ norld ns nn author and 
pbilo«oplicr The proofs that Bacon ns Lord Chmcellor had 
taken bribes ucro too clear to be resisted IIo plcadcti 
guiltj, nos romoied from office, /icatdj fined, and fscrifcnccd 
to imprisonment Altliough most of the peinUies Mere 
remitted, the conMctioii of the Lonl CTianccllor, a stout 
supi>ortcr of the king e theories of ab-aolute government, ixns 
a notable victorj for tho Hoii«oof Coroiiions Tlie prosi'cutioa 
liad exullent effects in teaching Judges to bo upright, but 
man;> joars nere to elapKi iHforc judges in England attained 
the high staiidvnl of honestv non cijiectcti as a ruatttr of 
cour^o In Imhi a eiimHr imjirovemcnt in tho uprightness 
of mtnp Indian judicial officers has made rapid progress 
(luring tho Centura, and will no doubt, continue Bacon, 
pre-eminent in jnleJJeet, »«» deficient in inoril sin igth, and it 
13 nniiossibln to denj the justice of Macaulnj’s judgement that 
are ‘ eomjx Ilcil to rvgnnl his clusrxcti r w it h nnngleil con* 
lenipt and admiration, with mingled aversion and gratitude 
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Parliament of 1624 ; the Sector Palatine — The last Parlia* 
ment of the reign, which met m 1624, ^vaa zealous to help 
the Elector Palatine as the champion of the Protestant cause, 
and uilling to vote large grants for the ivar But the House 
of Commons ivitb good reason was so distrustful of the king 
that it would not let him handle the money, which was directed 
to be made over to treasurers appointed by the House, and 
to be spent on certain specified objects The attempt to help 
the Elector, as we have seen (ante, p 175), was a failure 

French Treaty of Marriage. — ^Ihirmg the same year (1624) 
a treaty of marriage between Pnnco Charles and Henrietta 
Maria sister of the French king, was concluded The Prince 
gave promises of religious freedom to the Roman Catholics 
of England nhich could not bo fulfilled by him and were 
opposed to his engagements made with Parliament The 
marriage produced evil effects in the next reign 

ColonJzalioQ or * Plantation ' of Ulster.— Tbe ruthless mea 
sures taken by hfountjoy {ante, p 101) having made resistance 
hopeless for the moment, the chiefs of the 0 NcilIs and the 
O Connells, whom the English called the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell retired to Spam in 1607 This incident is known 
to Insh historians ns the Flight of the Earls The Govern- 
ment of King James, like that of his predecessors, ignoring 
the Irish laws under wlucb the land occupied by a sept or 
clan was the joint proxwrtj of all the members, assumed that 
the feudal law prevailed, and treated the 0 Neill and 0 Donnell 
lands as the forfeited property of tho exiled chiefs Territory 
in tb© northern province of Ulster, now forming sir counties, 
was confiscated and mostly distributed to English and Scotch 
settlers by a commission operating on n esstematic plan 
(ICOS-11)* Only the small area of 70 000 acres was left to 

tnffufneoaltow Tufopa. IIo irjecteilmcwMtIiOTity tninattwot»cien«e, 
and allied on men to study naturo •nil to reason by induction Irom particular 
instances to geneml propoHidons. 

’ The KU coontios ioraied »ro ( I ) Tyrone (2) Coleraine now Lontlonderty, 

(S) Donegal {i) Fermaiwg!!, (5) Qinn and (CJ Armagh. The nnned town 
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' the natives This sweeping and unjust measure, although of 
benefit to Ireland by reason of the introduction of a business- 

. like, industrious Protestant population, produced evils which 
havo more than balanced the gams It permanently divided 
Ireland into two hostile sections with divergent aims and 
ideals, and left behind it a legacj of hate 

Death and Character of James I. — Early in 1C25 (March 27) 
James died of a fever at the age of fifty-eight, after a reign of 
tnentj'two years His contemporary. King Henry IV of 
Prance, aummed him up in a neat description as ‘ the iMscst 
fool in Christendom ’ , which, being interpreted, means tliat 
he had considerable brains, and much learning, especially m 
theologj, but little practical sense He was the slave of bis 
theories, which he tried to cany out to their logical con- 
clusion without taking the actual Kets into account Brought 
Up m unruly Scotland where he had to struggle for existence^ 
fighting in turn w ith turbulent nobles and fanatical Puritan- 
clergy, ho wos utterly out of touch with Englisli sentiment 
and wholly indifferent to the traditions of the English con* 
stitution Consequently, be could never keep on good terms 
with his Parliaments, or secure the hearty goodwill of the 
nation Hts scandalous partiality for Carr and Vilhcre,. 
dcgrading to him and his administration, was the cause of 
gross misgovernment His management of foreign affairs was 
as silly as his attempt to rule Englishmen on Asiatic principles. 
His person wasndiculous, and ho wasan arrant coaard hTover- 
thcless, he succeeded in foundiug a school of thought which 
adopted lus thconcs concerning the divine right of kings, 
and evercised much influence on the controversies of later 
generations The University of Oxford, especially, became 
the chosen homo of teachers who cared much for the rights 
of bishops and langs but littio for the liberties of England 
Accession and Early Vears of Charles I. — ^Tho Frmee of 
Wales on his accession in March 1G25, under the stylo of 
«t Derry n-u rvhuilt by London mmbuts, and so became knoim aa Lmdon- 
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O-trW I, Inlirnlrtl from lu« i!.r« war willi ^juin. Ilir* 

Ihilr nf H Jclir^'Lim, an*! ilw* rtiwt pxtrrm** tKforj of tlrf* 
ft l^tinnp iJip finit llirrp ^rar* of In* 

(Marrh Ifi2.*» In ^farrli |C2S; llirm I*ar!wfnMit*, »«m* 
ntnwxl to irranl Ihr fun«U nrtyaMfj* fur tlw* OMrmmrnt, «rn» 
nit (ltn.*nl<T*l tlwx rotild not nfTTTv with tltr Lin;r. 

alio |>>mit4xl In rontinuiOK |!m» arljitmrj |»rnmIurT' ofJani^. 

All rxi>n!itlon font tu tnLr tlx* H]nti!»}i port of Cadiz did 
nothlnfc to llw* purp<w« In tlx* unit »«r lli^ Kn^clinli 

Itoimim^Tit <]tiarTr]|r<t with I'mnn*. with IIh* rmult tliat In 
ICJ7 a Krrnrh war wa* addrrl to tlx> ^fctrd*h Tfxt town of 
Ia Itoclwllr. on ihn Hxv of Jh*rn\, rxrupiM hy Frrnch 
PmlonLinl* «it!<*t ilti^nicnot*. wna tlx>ii maL.ing a hnoic- 
defrncr «KXjn«t tlx* fnrrt^ of l!x* Frtnch Kin;r. Lorn* XIIU 
ti hoM* mtni*lrr u a* (lx* famou* Canlmxl IticMiru. HueLmg* 
ham in j»T*on ntirmptM to irliow* (hr town IiuKling on 
thn idaixt of lU (UIhI. hut wo* dnirn off with the hint of 
man* tliaii luitf of hi* nnn> Nothing; rlw of imimrtanco 
IiBpivimt in (lio wan with Frann* and Bjuln, which wrn* 
hmu;;ht to an riid in KUO aixl IC.*)0 TIio in-auccvra of the> 
VUi^hnh o]irm(ion<i wan larprh duo to (ho Luig’a falluro ti> 
obtain mipplicM (mm inrliamrnliirx grants, tho Bums which 
ho jvrripttl topctlicr in inrgiiLir wax's being inadoquxto. 
Morcoxer, Duckingluim xxas h» dotcotod that nobody would 
M*r\o under hi* orders with z<al In August 1C2^ ho xni» 
mimleral b> an nggncrtsi ofTicrr 

Petition of RishI, 1628. — ^Tlio most important of tho tlirro 
Parliaments m tho 1>eginning of (lie mgn xias that of 1C2S, 
xxlueh compelled tho king to accept the PotKiou of Right, 
ndlrming English liberties as to often claimed in 3Ingna Carta 
and other solemn documents and so often xiolated bj t^Tan- 
niciil kings. Tho four promises exacted from Charles xrcre- 
(1) tliat ho should not lox'j anj gift, loan, benexolence, or tax, 
sa\-e by Act of Parliament , (2) that ho would not impnsou 
ati\ man except on a defiiiito charge and according to law ; 

(31 that soldiers and Kiilors should not be billete<l or lodged 
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compulsonl^, In private hoo«cs; and (4) that commissions 
for trials bj martial Ian in time of jicace should bo issued 
The student must remember that at that time no standing 
or permanent armj existed, and the distinction between the 
rojalnaij and the merchant service had not completely 
effected Charles reluctantly made the promises required, 
but without any intention of keeping them AH through his 
career he proved himself to be a faithless man on whoso 
word no reliance could be placed It would have been better 
for him if he had adopted as his guide the motto of Edward I, 
‘Keep troth’ {Pactum ctrva, ante, p 91) 

Cliarles contended that the terms of the petition of Right 
did not bar him from collecting the customs dues called 
‘ tonnage and poundage ’ without the sanction of the House 
of Commons^ but the House would not accept that view. 
Parliament, strongly Puritan m temper, also disagreed with 
the king’s policy in Church matters 
Personal Government, 1629-40.— Ultimately, m March 1029, 
after a stormy scene, Parliament was dissolved, not to meet 
again for eleicn years Sir John Ehot, the leader of tho 
opposition to the Crown, was imprisoned in the Towrer, where 
he died Charles now resoRed to renew his father’s experi- 
ment of trying to go\cm witboat the help of Parliament, 
and found a willing instrument of bis policy in Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, better known as the Earl of Strafford, who had 
begun his political career as an opponent of the Court and the 
colleague of Six John Eliot, but now changed sides, and 
essayed to play a part similar to that of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, m the time of Henry Vm His open appear- 
ance, boweaer, m that character came later, m 1639 

Eor some years Charles was his own minister, although he 
was dependent on. the cloNemess of Weston (Earl of Portland), 
his treasurer, for the means to pay his way without parha- 
mentary supplies Tho old abuses were sbamelessly revived, 
mcluding tho sale of monoxnlies {ante, pp 169), the enforce- 
ment of oppressne forest regulations, and the exaction of 
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oL«!oIcto feudal dues Tiie Court of Star Chamber, estab- 
Iislicd by Henry VII {ante, p 127), enforced the arbitrary 
action of the Government by severe sentences on all who 
resisted the roj’al tjTOnnv 

Ship money; John Hampden — During the 3 ears 1C34-8 
the controversy concerning the kings claim to raise revenue 
without the authoritv of Parliament was brought to an issue 
by the celebrated ‘ ship money ’ case Charles rightl3 judged 
that England should possess a permanent ro3al navy strong 
enough to keep m check the powerful fleets then at the com- 
mand of France and the Kcthcrlands Tho Spanish naval 
power, which had never recovered after the destruction of the 
Armada, was no longer to bo feared In 1634 a writ was 
issued calling on the coast towns London included, to pay 
ahip-mone) for the building of a fleet, and after some grum 
bling the orders were generally complied with But in the 
years following 103G 1037 and 1C39, when the demand was 
repeated and extended to the inland towns and counties, much 
opposition vros aroused Mr John Hampden, a rich land 
owner in Buckingliamshue, disputed the assessment made 
on his property in 1037 In the nest 3 ear the case was heard 
by twelve judges, seven of whom decided m favour of the 
Crown The courage shown by Hampden m flghtiog the 
test case attracted general admiration and pointed him out 
as the most fitting leader of the Commons m tho coming 
struggle 

Wentworth m Ireland — Wentworth {ante, p 183), who had 
been appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1632, gave that 
unfortunate country the best Engiisli government that it had 
ever had till tlien although he was not able to free his mind 
from the erroneous ideas of his time He attempted tho 
colonization or ‘ plantation ’ of Connaught the western 
province after the fashion of Elizabeth, llary, and James I, 
but could not induce many settlers to venture into those wold 
lands He was more successfol in forcing everybody, high 
and low, to keep the peace and conferred on Ulster a boon 
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■ol permanent value liy cncoura^ng tUo cultivation o! flax 
and tho manufacture of linen — industries uhich still flourish 
in tho north. While doing hb best to govern tho island 
justly according to his lights, Wentworth cherished a deep 
project for using the w ell-drilletl orray createtl by him in 
Ireland as the instrument to secure his master’s absolute 
power in Great Britain 

Straflord's Government ; Fimt Bishops’ War. — ^In 1C39, 
Wentworth returned to England, was created Earl of Strafford, 
and became until his death tho king’s chief counsellor, acting 
in concert with Archhishop Laud Meantime Charles had got 
into trouble with his Scotch subjects by trying to impose 
on them against their will tho English system of Church 
government and worship Tho Scots, who mostly favoured 
the variety of Christian doctrine taught by Calvin (ante, 
p 134), liked *to manage their religious affairs directly by 
assemblies or sjnods elected by the ministers and congrega- 
, tions m the fashion called Prcsbjtcrian, without tho help of 
bishops Charles, remembering liis father’s maxim, ‘ No 
bishop, no king,’ insisted that th©> must accept bishops and 
conform to the English modes of public worship In 1G3S 
the Scots held a General Assembly which refused to obey the 
royal orders and resolved to maintain the Presbyterian 
stem Charles then proceeded to apply force, and collected 
a email army, but not having money enough to pay the men, 
was compelled to come to terms at Berwick. This abortive 
expedition is called^ the First Bishops’ War f 1639), because tho 
king intended to fight on behalf of tho bishops. 

The ‘ Short Parliament ’ ; Second Bishops’ War. When 

Wentworth became minis.ter ho saw that it was impossible to 
go on without p.'irHamcntnry giants of money, and advised 
Cliarlcs to summon a Parliament. It met in 1C40, but sat 
Jor three weeks only, because tho king dissolved it when ho 
could not induce tho members to accept Ins policy. With 
his usual obstinacy ho persKted in attempting another attack 
on tho Scots, and again collected a force. But, for the samo 
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reasons as boforo, this expedition, the so-called Second 
Bishops’ War (1040) came to nought, and the king, much 
against his Mill, nas obliged to summon Parliament once more. 

Meeting of the Long ParUament ; Execution of Strafford.—’ 
The non Parliament, famous as the Long Parliament, met m 
November, 1G40, and at once impeached Strafford, and passed 
a Bill making it compulsory for Parliament to meet every 
three jears oven if not summoned (Tnenmal Bill) Under 
the leadership of Jolm Pjm, a strong Presbyterian, the 
impeachment of Strafford was proceeded with, that is to sa>, 
he was accused by the Commons and put on trial before the 
Lords But difficulties being found m proving a formal 
charge of treason the Commons changed the process, and 
brought m a Bill of Attainder A foolish attempt of the 
king— n bo was always ill advised by his French queen— to 
seize the Tower of London, so frightened the blouse of Lords 
that it passed the Bill ‘ Oiarles, who bad solemnly promised 
his devoted minister that not a hair of his bead should be 
touched, was base enough to give his assent to the Bill 
Strafford accordingly was executed on May 12 In December 
1640 the Commons bad presented to the king the Grand 
Remonstrance — a huge document of 206 clauses setting forth 
the grievances of the nation and the remedies proposed The 
king made a replj The discussion gave rise to the distmct 
Royalist party 

Abolition of Abuses. — Parliament then proceeded (1641) to 
abolish the Conrts of High Commission (ante, p 151} and 
Star Chamber (ante, p 127), and to put a stop to all the- 
illegal and high banded procedure of Tudor and Stuart times 
If Charles had honestly accepted the situation thus created 

I A BQl, wbea jiassed by both Honsea of Porlianjcnt and assented <o by 
the kmg becomea an Act A BiU of Attainder passed through exactly the 
satae stages as any other Bill. Itseffect waa toaUaint the person aimed 
that IS to say, to authorize lua csecation, deprive him of all civil right* and 
forfeit his property He might or might not be heard in his defence Tho 
process wds used for the last tune m 1697 against Sir John FenwicL, and was 
abolished m Queen \ ictona s reign 
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and bad been wHing to act as a constitutional monarch, 
willmg to respect the liberties of the people and the autbontj 
of Parliament, all might ha\o been veil But lie alnays 
dreamt of oaerthroning Parliament bj force, and chenshed 
hopes that he might find m Scotland tho means of doing so, 
by giving nay to tho ivishcs of tho Scots in Church matters 
Irish Rebellion, 1641. — ^During tho same eventful jear, 1041, 
a terrible rebellion hrohe out m Ireland, beginning on October 
22 in Ulster and graduallj spreading o%er tho nholo island 
At first the rising n ns confined to tho »ati\o Irish, who sought 
to vfin back the lands taken from them bj tho ‘ plantation ' 
or confiscation pohej, but after a short timo the Anglo Irish 
Catholic lords Joined tho rebels Awful atrocities wero com- 
mitted bj the insurgents, and min> thousands of the Pro 
testant Rnglish settlers, including women and children, were 
either killed outright or dcstrojed want and cold It was 
evident that tho rebellion could be crushed onl> hj sending 
a large forco from England, but the Houso of Commons was 
BO much occupied with other matters, and so unwilling to 
trust the king with men and moDO> which might bo used 
to attack English liberties as planned bj Strafford that few 
troops were sent and the disturbances were allowed to con- 
tinue for years The Commons, more interested m the 
quarrel with the king and Church, proceeded to impeach 
twelve bishops 

Atlempted Arrest ol the Five Members — Charles, acting 
nshlj on tho advice of his French queen, who did not nghtly 
understand English affairs, decided to retort by going down 
m jierson to the House of Commons m order to arrest five 
members of the Houso who had opposed Ins policy, and 
were accused of treasonable correspondence with the Scots 
When ho arrived, the ‘ birds had flown as he remarked with 
nnno\ ance so that his intended stroke failed A few days later 
the members were brought back to tho House in triumph 
Civil War.-— Parliament now demanded the control of the 
militn, or trained bands (commonly called ‘ tram bands ’) 
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a force of about 100,000 men, which had “been reorganized bj 
James I, and uas doseended from the ancient Savon fifrd, or 
phiro levies {ante, p 03) That demand could not possibly 
bo acceiitcd by tho king and it »aa now clear that the issue 
betueen lum ami Parliament must be decided by arms 
Both Bides began to collect troops The Parliament men 
assembled at Northampton under the command of Lord 
Essex diaries raised tho Royal Standard at Nottingham 
on August 22, 1042, and tho Ciiil War began It lasted for 
nine years, until Septembers, 1651, when Oliver Cromwells 
‘ eronning mercy ’ of Worcester slopped the fighting 

Religion and Politics. — ^Tn order not to interrupt tho story 
of political events, little has been said about the conflict on 
Church affairs m England , but tho student, however faint 
play bo his personal interest in such matters must try to 
realiio clearly that the struggle between Charles and Parlia 
ment was duo to differences m religion even more than to the 
resistance of tho people against roy’ol despotism in relation 
to life, liberty, and property At that time the principles 
of the Reformation especially in their Calvinist form, had 
gripped the hearts of tho English people, most of whom were 
ardent Protestants hating and dreading all teaclung or cere- 
monies tending to recall the errors and practice of the foreign 
Church of Rome 

The War of the Sects — ^Tbe question of the eupremacy of 
the Crown over the Anglican Church as against that of the 
Pope was no longer of interest^ that issue bariag been settled 
in favour of the English view The small and weak minonty 
•who still held by the Romanist creed and worship had little 
influence and could hardly obtain leave to live But, as 
betneen different shades of Protestant opinion^ disputes 
raged hotly and the press poured forth a torrent of pamphlets 
The party m tho English Church which liked the government 
of the Church by bishops and loved forms of worship with 
a good deal of ceremony. Joined usually with the Catholics in 
-supporting the king, the ally of the bishops Tho other 
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Protestants described m general terms as Puritans nlio 
hated bishops disliked all ceremony in worship and fa\ cured 
a severe mode o! life w-ith little amusement generally took 
the Bide of the Parliament Thus religious disputes w ere mixed 
up msopareblj with political diffcrcnecs Di\ergcnco of 
opinion on religions questions was mode more bitter by the 
opposition of the king to the Parliament on matters of taxa 
tion and so forth while the part> divisions of politicians were 
inflamed b> the heat of eectatian hatred bo that Englishmen 
were ready to shed each other s blood in battle 

Archbishop Laud — Charles hko his father belioied firmly 
that Church affairs could not bo managed properly except by 
bishops We have seen how that creed brought him into 
trouble in Scotland Many people m England who had no 
objection to bishops disliked that their autlionty should bo 
pressed too far William Laud on eminent Oxford divine 
who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1C33 stretched the 
power of the bishops to its extromo limit and caused deep 
discontent by the use which he made of tbo Courts of Star 
Chamber and tie High Commission to enforce his policy of 
compelling evorjbody to worship God in tie same fashion 
Cruel sentences were passed on people who refused to conform 
or wrho opposed the archbishop bj their writ ngs Hia pro 
ceedmgs bad a large share in provoking the Civil War which 
like the Thirty Years War m Germany {ante p 175) then 
drawing to a close was more a conflict between opposed 
religious ideals than between royal despotism and popular- 
freedom in the affairs of daily life 

LEAcrsQ Dates 


Acccs oa ol James I (VI of Scotland) 

The Ma. a Plot coovuttoa ot Su W Rale gt ICCO 

First Parliament lOOt 11 

Gunpowder Plot 

Plantat on of Ulster ICOS-ll 

Death of Sftliibury and P»OC« Henry , tiso of 1012^ 

Second ( Addled ) Parliament jqjT 
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Fall of Carr; riso of ViUtera^ eaitwss^ of Sir T« Boo . 1612 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, , . . . 1618-^8 

Tho ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ' 1G20 

Third Parhamcnt ; condenmatum of Bacon , . • 1621 

Fourth Parliament , French marriage treaty ... 1624 
Accession of Giarles I , Godin expediitoa .... 1625 

Petition of Right ........ 1623 

Personal government ....... 1626-40 

Ship-money decision ....... 1633 

The ‘ Bishops’ Wore ’ ...... 1636, 1640 

The ‘Short Parliament’ 1640 

Iklecting of ‘Long Parliament*, execution of Strafford . 1640 
Irish P.«belIion ...... 1641 

Outbreak of Civil War . . . . Ang 22,1642 


CHAPTER XVn 

THE CIVIL WAR . THE COJIilONWEALTH AND THE 
PROTECTORATE, 1612-60 

Relative Strength of the Combatants.— At the moment when 
'both parties to the qttarrel decided tliat the questions at 
Issue could not be settled without fighting, the material 
advantages lay with tho Pirliament, which received the 
support of the Jiavy and principal ports and controlled 
London and the south-east, then the most populous, wealthy, 
and advanced section of the country. Tho numbers of 
soldiers assembled at Northampton under the command of 
Xiord Ussex were much greater than those gathered round tho 
royal standard at Nottingham But, os some compensation, 
tho king was stronger in cavalry, an arm of great importance 
in tliose days Tiie royal horse was commanded by Prince 
Rupert, son of tho Elector Palatine and the lung’s sister, 
(ante, p 175) a bold, dashing le'ider of a charge, but wanting 
in tho cool judgement needed by a good general 

Battle of Edgeblll. — The first fight took place at Edgelull 
in Warwickshire (October 23. 1G42), and, although not very 
decisive, opened up tho lung’s road to Oxford, which became 
his head-quarters The royal array ^vos not strong enough to 
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attack and secure London which the king had hoped to take 
hj directing three armies on the citj His plans were foiled 
by tlio opposition of the ports of Hull and Plymouth and tlio 
army of tho Eastern Association m Cambridge and the neigh 
bouring counties Both sides m the early stages of the war 
had to MOrkiuth almost untrained men aho nere extremely 
umnlling to leave the county to which the> belonged and it 
Mas consequently impossible for the commanders on either 
side to cany out regularly planned campaigns for distant 
objects Buchnsmaj beexccutcdwith 
-a profchsioinl armj So Charles had 
to bo content to leave London in the 
hands of Ins opponents a crushing 
disadvantage to him throughout the 
war 

Events o{ 1643 — During 1643 
when tho king s forces had increased 
and comrri«ed three considerable 
distinct armic« his position im 
proied and if he could have taken 
London m that year he nonid havo 
won. Tlic great western citj of 

Bristol enmo into his hands in July but Gloucester although 
besieged m force held out for tho rarliament Tho deaths 
of Hampden who fell m a si irmish m June and of John 
Pym who passed away six months later were severe blows 
to tho Puritans On tho other side the loss of Lord Falkland 
111 September w as much felt bj the king 

Scotch Invasion, Battle or Marslon Moor— The situation 
■ot tho contending jmrtios tins matenaWj changed m Januniy, 
1044 ol on 21 000 Scots entered England to helj tho Porlia 
ment Minch had agreed to acceit tie Prasbyternn form of 
L'nurc'n got eminent ns practised m the northern kingdom 
Utcr m tho year tho rojnl commandeis tho Marquess of 
Leoeastlo and Prince Bupert lost almost their vhole army 
m a Moody battle fought against tho Scots and their English 
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allies at Marston Moor, a fe»r miles from York (July 2, 1G44), 
which gave the north of Imgland to the Parliament Oliver 
Cromwell first came mto prominent notice as a cavalry leader 
m that battle, which was decided by a wheeling movement of 
his command, much resembling that practised by Alexander 
against Poms 

The Independents — If the Parliamentary forces had struck 
hard at that moment the war might have been brought to an 
early end, hut Lord Manchester, tfioa m chief command, did 
not wish to drive the Ling to extremity The stress of conflict 
had brought two parties among the Parliament men into 
sharp opposition Most of the members of the House of 
Commons, as well as the few lords on that side, including 
Manchester, fa\ourcd the Presbyterian Church system, and 
desired to come to terms with the king while the bolder 
spirits of the army, largely lospjed by Cromwell, disliked 
Presbyterian methods and called themselves Independents, as 
wjslung to SCO each congregation of woisluppers jodepeedent 
and free from the control of either bishop or eynod The 
Indopondcnts iranted to fight to a finish nnd force the long 
to his knees, mainly m order to securo liberty of worship 
Many of them also inclined to a republican form of government 
and did not care to have a kmg at oil, but they were chiefly 
concerned with Church questions Wo moderns find it 
dilTicult to realize that durmg the Cml War the actions of 
men were guided much more by religious than by political 
ideas Changes in the form and constitution of government- 
were estimated with regard to thoir effect on religion rather 
than with reference to thoir merits as affecting tho right 
of taxation or any such worldly interest 

Tho ‘ Hew Model », Battle of Naseby. — Early m 1045 Cromwell 
had Ills way, and succeeded m carrying tiirough Parliament a 
‘Self-denying Ordinance' requirmg all members of tho Houses 
to resign their army commissions, and also put m force a 
scheme called the ' New Model for reorganizing the army on 
tho model of his famous regiment, nicknamed the Ironsides In 
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June he was appointed Lieutenant-General In tho following 
month, when tho oppo^’ing armies met at Isasobj in North- 
amptonshire (June 14, 1645), the result of good leadership 
and elEcient orgamzation on tho side of tho Parliament was 
tho utter rout of the rojal armj with a loss of about 1,000 
killed and 5,000 prisoners, while CromwcU’s force equal in. 
number, lost onlj 200 Prom that moment the king became 
a fugitive, hunt^ about from place to place All lua private 
papers fell into tho luinds of Im opponents In September 
Prmce Rupert was forced to surrender Bristol 
Montrose in Scotland. — The efforts of tho Marquess o£ 
Montrose in Scotland to help tho king did no good With 
the support of the Highlanders the marquess became master 
of Scotland for barely a month, but be could not keep his 
wnld men together and was finally defeated at Phihpbaugh 
m September 1645 Charles, bavmg failed to obtam the 
effective aid he hoped for from Ireland, surrendered to the 
Scots in May 1040, bccommg practically a prisoner m tbetr 
hands The First Cml War thus ended 
Execution ol Archbishop Laud — So far back as December 
1640 Archbishop Laud had been committed to tho Tower on 
charges of alleged treason (or attemptmg to change the religion 
and fundamental laws of the kingdom, and had lam there 
almost forgotten, until m 1643 Parliament accepted the 
Presbyterian Government and gave the Scots an opportumty 
of taking vengeance on tho man whom they most hated ^ 
Impeachment proceedings were resumed, but, as in the case 
of Strafford, were dropped in favour of the more convement 
process by attamder, wluch needed no legal proofs {ante, p 186 
note) In spite of a sealed pardon from tho king, the arch- 
bishop was executed m January 1645, for no enme known 

‘ In 1633 the Scotch had boond themselres together by signing a 
co'misrtA.er agn.'viin'irt "lo resisl Vho ^an o\ Chaflea tor toreing on them the 
Anglican Church gOTcrmnent and worship As accepted by the Enghsh 
Pnrljamcnt in 1G43 the document was caQcd tho Solemn l^coguo and 
Cocenant. 

12 ® Q 
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to law. Ho was an honest bigot, a faithful servant of the 
king, and died as a brave gentleman should die. 

The Power ol the Army. — ^Long discussions between the Scots 
and the English Parliament — or what was left of it — resulted 
in the payment of £200.000 to the Scots, vho gave up the 
kmg to the parliamentary officers in Febniarj’ 1647 But real 
power had alreadj' passed from the hands of Parliament into 
those of the victorious and now veteran army, which was 
resolved not to allow a few Presbytenan gentlemen sitting at 
Westminster to throw away the fruits of the victories gamed 
by arms The leaders of the army accordingly sent a cavalry 
officer to fetch the hing, whose person they secured m June. 
At the boginiimg of August they occupied london, the strong 
hold of the Presbyterians that date parliamentary 

government, although maintamed m form for a tune, really 
disappeared, and until the Restoration the substance of power 
remained for nearly thirteen years in the hands of a militaiy 
despotism Cromwell, who bad become by the force of his 
character the commanding spirit of the revolution, was 
detemuned to beat down all opposition whether that of the 
king, tho Presbyterian Parliament, or the extreme army 
fanatics, known as LevelJera, and to secure religious liberty 
as be imderstood it 

Scotch Invasion ; Battles of Preston and Wigan. — In Novem- 
ber 1047 the king escaped from custody and fled to Cansbrooke 
Castle in the Isle of Wight, only to find a new prison While 
there he entered mto treaty with the Scots, promising to estab- 
lish officially their Presbytenan form of religion The Scots, 
■who were unwilling that tho King of Scotland should remam 
m the power of Englishmen only’, appointed tho Duke of 
Hamilton ns Commander in-Chief of an army for the support 
of the kmg’s cause by the invasion of England Cromwell, 
•with a much smaller force, met the invaders m Lancashire 
and destroyed their army in bloody battles fought at Preston 
and Wigan (August 1048) *Wo have killed,’ ho wrote, ‘we 
know not what, but a very great number, having done 
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execution upon them nbo\o thirty miles together Ixteulcs 
\\hat wo killed m the two great fights * The loss on tho side 
of the Parliament was extremely small 

‘Pride’s Purge’ , the ‘Rump* Parliament —Ireton son 
mlan o^Crom^\ell non openly declared that it was useless to 
go on treating with tho king who should be put to death In 
December a partj o( soldiers under Colonel Prido cleared 
out of the House of Commons all members opposed toilie 
views of Cromwell and Ireton leaving a miserable remnant 
known contemptuously os the Rump which contimict! to 
-Sit and pretend to bo a lawful Parliament Tho Colonel s 
action was spoken of as Prides Purge 

Execution o! the King — The faction wluch had secured 
control bj a loleneo w as now resolved regardless o{ tho nation t> 
will to destroy the king Accordingly on tho first day of 
January 1C49 a so called High Court of Justice was con 
stitutcd w hich after a mock trial condemned Charles to death 
On January 30 he was beheaded in front of tho palace 
of Whitehall He died with dignity and at once became n 
saint and martyr in popular estimation so that all his faults 
■were forgotten nothing being remembered but his shocking 
end There is no doubt that nearly all parties m the nation 
disapproved oi the execution which was the act of Ireton 
Cromwell and a few other resolute men who had worked 
themsehes up to the belief that they were the instruments 
of God chosen by Him to punish and destroy the man of 
blood as they called the king on whom alone they placet! 
the burden of responsibility for seven years of bloodshed and 
misery They soon found that it was easier to destroy than 
to build and that they could not devise o workable constitution 
without a king The bond that had held the tliree kingdoms 
together w -is d ssolved ' Pnnee Charles was proclaimed king 
in Bcofland while inTrclandhia cause had many adherents 
and oven mEngland tho claim ofPiriiament to be the supremo 
Authority was rejected by the major ty of tho nation 

The CommonweaUb 1649 M — The irregular Government 
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formed tn Eoglond after tbo execution of the Lmg lasted for 
nearly firo jeare from January 30, 1W9, to December 10, 
1053, tnth certain intermediate changes which need not be 
detailed That period of practically military rule, thuih 
duiguised in parliamentary forms, is called by historians that 
of the Commonwealth to distinguish it from the more regular 
Protectorate, which lasted neatly os long until Cromwells 
death on September 3, 1658 Until April 20, 1053, when 
Cromwell roughly turned out the remnant of the Long 
Parhament, the control nominally remained m the hands of 
fifty or sixty members of the Rump, w ith an Executive Council 
of State selected from tbcir body Ormonde nghtly desenbed 
the members as * the dregs and scum of the House of Commons 
picked and awed by the army which was the real ruler of 
the nation, and was itself dominated by the master spirit of 
Cromwell in the background 

Events In Ireland, 1641-9 — CromwcU during the four years, 
following the beheading of Cliarles bad made himself practically 
loitl of the three kingdoms by the conquest of both Ireland 
and Scotland The rebellion of the native Irish, begun oi> 
October 22, 1641, and nccorapanied by temble massacres of 
English settlers, had been going on ever since {ante p 187). 
Its immediate cause was the ‘ Plantation of Ulster ’ by James I 
{ante, p 178), but the war bad quickly assumed a religious 
character as a conflict between Roman Catholics and Pro 
testants Alost of the Anglo Irish Catholic landholders ^omed 
the rebels The incessant fighting which desolated the country, 
and before it was finished bad destroyed nearly half tho 
population of the island was earned on between three zzmm 
parties, the Irish rebels the royalists under the Marquess of 
Ormonde, and parliamentary troops under vanous com 
manders In 1643 the marquess made a truce with the Irish 
rebels known as the Cessation, w hich w as imperfectly observed, 
and was never recognized by either the Scots or the Parliament 
at TTestmmster In 1646 the trace was renewed under evpress- 
oiders from the kmg After the execution of Charles I, 
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Ormonde took out a frc'?b commission as lord-Lieutcnant 
from hiS son, acknowledged by him ns Cliarles II, m nho»e 
name ho held a largo part of tho countrj mth Catholic support, 
hut was badly defeated by the rarliament forces at Ratlimmcs 
near Dublin immediately before tho arrival of Cromwell 
Cromwell’s Irish policy ir— Tho Parliament had not been able 
until after tbo king’s death to attend closelj to tho aflairs of 
Ireland, but as soon as possible an army was organized for 
the conquest of the island, and Cromwell was appomtetl 
Commander m Chief (llarch 1649) In August ho landed at 
Dublin, resolved to revenge the massacres of 1041, to prevent 
all open exercise of tho Roman Catholic worship, to mako 
Ireland Puritan and to substitute Protestant British settlers 
for tho native Irish, so far as might bo practicable His policy 
was avowedly based on tho ma'tim of James I ‘Plant 
Ireland with Puntane, root out Papists, and then secure it ’ 
Storm o! Drogheda.— In pursuance of this policy ho first 
attacked Drogheda, a fortified town north of Dublin ^ Tho 
garrison having refused to surrender, the place was stormed 
and all persons found in arms were either put to the sw ord or 
sent to the West Indies The slaughter included many of 
the townspeople and every Roman Catholic monk or priest 
Cromwell decl ired his willingness to allow liberty of opinion 
on religion, but by that he meant merely that ho did not 
inquire into opinions privately held or desire to enforce 
absolute uniformity of worship among Protestant sects, 
Presb 3 rtenaiis, Independents, and so forth Ho refused even 
to consider proposals to allow Roman Catholics to celebrate 
■mass, the most solemn and essential nte of their form of 
tho Christian religion, treating all Catholic priests as out- 
laws worthy of death in virtue of their office Writing to 
the Speaker after the storm he used these words 

T am petfeuaded tliat this is a righteous Judgement of God 

’ Tlwj nftniQ w riononneed nearly as * Drawtada ’ CtomTrell used the 
«l)GoIcto namo Trwlah or Tredagh 
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ujxin tlic^o barbarous «Totclics, m1io1ui\o Jinbruwl their hands 
m so much innocent blood ; and tliat it «ill tend to provent 
the efTiision of blood for tliohituro Which arc the satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which othennso cannot but work 
remorse and regret. . . . And now gn-o mo lea\o to saj how 
it cornea to pass that this work is wrought . . That which 
tauMKl jour men to storm so courageoiid^ , it was the Spirit 
of God, who ga\o jour men coumgo, and took it anaj again ; 
and ga^p the cnemj* courage, and took it awaj ngamr 
and gaio jour men courago again and tlierowith this happy 
hucc(-<a And thcreforo it is good that God alone ha^o all 
the gloij ’ 

The writer docs not shrink from gning the horrible details 
of the massicro The language used, however shocking, or 
almost blaspliomous, it maj appear to a modem reader, 
undoubtodlj’ was pcrfectlj sincere and expressed accurately 
tho santiments which guided Cromwell and his followers 
throughout his career 

CompUtloo of Conquest of Ireland. — Wexford, to the south 
of Dublin, was treated in nearly the same merciless fashion, 
and bj the end of Ufaj lOSO, when Cromwell returned to 
England, the greater part of Ireland was held bj the Puntan 
forces He left his son ut law Ireton to complete tho comiuest 
Tliework of Ireton, who died of the plague inI\ovember 16J1, 
was carried on by others, and in September 1C53 all fightmg 
had ceased The land settlement will be described presentlj . 

Battles of Dunhar aud Worcester. — Cromwell was recalled 
to fight tho Scots, w bo had taken up the cause of Charles U, 
then in Scotland The battle which came o2 at Dunbar 
on the coast to the east of Hdinburgh (Sept 3, 1650), resulted 
in the total defeat of the Scots although thej were about 
twice as numerous as the Xlnglish In the year following, 
Charles jomed another Scotch armj which invaded England. 

At Worcrater on the Severn the Scots were met by Cromwell 
with a much superior force, and utterly routed (Sept 3, 1651), 
exactlj a year after the fight of Dunbar The young king 
made his escape to the Continent after many advTntures 
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War with Holland (the Helheriana5).-~Tiio Navigation Act 
of 1G51 requiring that all goods brought into England should 
bo earned either m English ships or m those belonging to 
the countrywhenco the goods camowas very hurtful to tho 
Dutch, who made much moncj bj cirr^ mg the goods of all 
nations m their vessels Disputes concerning that Act and 
other matters brought on u ar Slanj naval battles took place, 
in some of which the Dutch admirals. Van l^mp and do 
Ruj’ter, wore \ ictonous, hut tn July IG53 the English admiral, 
Monk, destroyed their fleet and killed Van Tromp In 1654 
Holland had to accept terms of peace which included a heavy 
payment to the heirs of the traders murdered at Atnboyna 
(onlc.p 175) 

Barebone’s ^asWament.— CcomweW, alter discaisaiog tho 
Rump m April 1053, tried tho experiment of calling a 
nominated assembly of men all supposed to be godly Ruritans, 
selected on tho recommendation of ministers of religion, ond 
designed to do the work of a Parlnmcnt He could not 
venture to convoke a genome elected House of Commons, 
because free elections would have resulted m a royalist 
assembly The nominated body, called the lattle Parliament, 
or in mockery, Barebone’s Parliament, from tho fanciful 
name of one of the members Praise God Barebono, although 
it included some notable x>er5ons proved to be incapiblo of 
useful w ork, and -n as soon dissolved 

The Protectorate — In December 1053, the army officers 
drew up an Instrument of Government, in virtue of which 
Oliver Cromwell became 'Lord Protector of the Common 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland ’ This measure, 
modified in 1657, gave tho Government a more regular form, 
and allowed Cromwell to exercise m asemjlegal way authority 
which in practice had been chiefly vested la his hands since 
the execution of the king In 1654 and 1650 the Lord Pro 
lector summoned two so-callcd Parliaments to help him. 
But both assemblies represented only a faction, nht the 
nation, and ho was obliged to dissolve them as being useless 
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and obstructive ^ For ayear (1655 6) the countiy vrss governed 
openly by martial laiv, adnimistcred by major generals 
Many people desired that Cromaell should bo crowned asking, 
but the army opposed the idea, and ho dared not accept the 
crown 

Personal History o! Oliver CromwelL— TTo may hero pause 
to say a few words on the personal history of Oliver Cromu'ell, 
who became the acknowledged sovereign of England on 
December 16, 1653, and retained power until his death on 
September 3, 165S He was a younger son of a ]and' 0 \niing 
family xn Huntingdon, which hid occupied a good position 
for several generations His great grandfather. Sir Hichanl 
Cromwoll, was nephew of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essov, 
the despotic minister of Henry VIU {ante, p 138), and his 
grandfather, Sir Henry of Hinchinbrook, was known as the 
* golden knight ’ on account of tho splendour with which he 
lived Oliver became a member of Parliament in 1628, and 
was again elected member of both tho Short and tho Txing 
Furliamonts in 1G40 Hampden and many other promi* 
nent members of tho Long Parliament were his relations 
cither by blood or mamage His military genius, os wo ba\e 
seen (ontc, p 192], first camo into prominent notice at Mamton 
Moor m l&f4 Tho remodelling of tho army and tho battle 
of Xoseby in tho follow ing yrar mado him tho most mHuentml 
man in England After lui nctones m Ireland, at Dunbar, 
and at Worcester (l&t9-5l) his claim to bo tlto ruler of tho 
Commonwealth wos beyond dispute t\Tien ho became Lord 
Protector ho was fifty four yrars of ago 

The * Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland*, — Jmt before the 
outbreak of tbo Cml War in 1612 n statuto had been assented 
to bi tho king decreeing tfio forfeiture of tin? grrafer part of 
the lainl of Ireland tis a penalty for the re1>cllion liegun in tho 
pre\ lous 5 ear, ond providing for the rolomration or * planta- 
tion ' of tbo forfeited lands ?>y Hntidi soldiera am! irtt!er% 

' I!U ' •m rensrkslJa foc ladi>>llni; taeinlim (mm both 
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then called ‘ adventurera ’ Tl»e English Parliament nas not 
able to go on -aith the Bchcmo until ten years later -a hen the 
Act oi Settlement was pissed (16521, lajing down m detail 
the rules for the gigantic operation proposed, which was 
designed both to pi> oil tho heavy arrears duo to the army 
of conquest, and to replace a Catholic by a Protestant popula- 
tion It was found impossible to carry out the ficbeme at 
all completely, but dunng 1654 very many of tho Irish were 
* transplanted * to Connaught, tho western provmco, to their 
great distress and by 1650 operations had nearly ended 
The transaction, so far ns it was effected, was made feasible 
by an elaborate survey ably conducted by Sir William Petty 
Tho net result was that about two thirds of the better land m 
the island were left m the hands of Protestants, and the old 
Irish sept or clan sj’stera was fmally destroyed 
The operation, however cannot 1^ considered a real success 
It was a development of the mistaken policy of tho Tudors, 
the traditional policy of England, which assumed that 
Ireland, a totally different country, must be governed m 
exactly the same way as England and profess the same 
religion That policy acted on by Cromwell more thoroughly 
than by any of his predecessors established an undying 
enmity between tho different sections of tho population which 
the laws of modem times have not succeeded in quenchmg 
The confiscation was accompanied by systematic persecution 
of the Catholic form of reli^on, an ‘ oath of abjuration ’ being 
imposed on all suspected persons, which obliged them to 
abjure or renounce all tho special doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic faith on pain of losing two-thirds of their property 
of all kinds A settlement ’ made on such an unjust basis 
could not be satisfactory, and it vias maintained only by 
‘ penal laws ’ of over increasing severity directed against the 
Roman Catholics always the majority of tho population, wluch 
were not finally repealed until 1829 

Deportation.— Concurrently with tho ‘settlement’ largo 
numbers of Insh men and women were deported to the 
03 
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American colomes and the West Indian Islands, where their 
condition was little better than one of slavery About 34,000 
of the Catholic soldier3 ^vero allowed to emigrate to Spam, 
France, and Flanders Those who went to Spam were 
shockingly ill used, but the 20,000 or so who found refuge 
in France were better treated, and obtamed honourable 
employment Some highly distingmshed Frenchmen are of 
Irish descent 

The War with Spam. — ^Tho last three jears of Cromwcirs 
reign (1655-8) were mainly occupied hi' a war with Spam,, 
winch power he hated as being the champion of the Catholic 
cause and the enemy of Protestantism Cromwell’s foreign 
policj, like his home government, was mainly detemuned 
by his strong religious connctions, and it was his earnest 
desire to make England the head of a league of all the 
Protestant powers of Europe, including Sweden and Denmark 
In 1057 Blake destroyed a Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz m tho 
Cnnarj Islands, and m the following jeor the Protector’s 
forces annexed the port of Dunkirk, then in Spanish Flandcra, 
hut now in French temtorj Tlio failure of an attack on tho 
West Indian island of San Domingo or Hispaniola was balanced 
bj the annexation of Jamaica at tho beginning of tho war 

Death of Cromwell — In 1C5S tho gradual failuro of Crom* 
well's health became noticenUe and ho was much aliaken by 
tho death of a faiourito daughter in August During Ins 
last illness ho was understood locv|ircs.an wish to bosucceodwl 
bj Richard, his elder siuaning son On Sepfembor 3, tho 
anniicrsara of bi^ Mctones of Dunbar and Worcester, ho dioil 
in tho sixtieth year of his ago Hih fimeml was celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificcnci' 

Policy and Character of Cromwell — ^Xo name m tho annals 
of England excites emotions ao diverse as those arouvxl by 
the name of Oliver Cromwell Tliodistaneolietween a monster 
and a hero, tlio contrast between loathing and reverence 
may serve ns mea-surrs of tliedivcrgenco of opinion Rut tho 
greatnesK of tho man is undeniable, nml was fully ndimttcj 
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b> Clarcnflon, tl\e ro 5 a\\st lustorian tv ho declared that ‘ his 
greatness at home was hat a shadow of the glon ho had 
abroad’ A plain countrj gentleman bt education, hosuddcnl^ 
appears when past lortv > cars ol ago as one of the most skilful 
generals inEurope, and the most umfomil} 8ucee'«sful, equally 
versed in discipline the art of controlling armed forces, m 
tactics, the art of marshallmg troopa on the battlefield, and 
m strategy , the art of planning a campaign 
Success Abroad — Atlnscommand thcdishonourof Vraboyna 
was avenged, the pirates of Algiers « ere chastised, the stifFcnng 
Protestants of Savoj were relieved the pride of Spam was 
humbled,, the empire of the sea was trnasfeiretl from Holland 
to Bntam and the flag of St George was honoured m every 
ocean ‘It i\as hard to discover saas Clarendon ‘wlucb 
feared him most France, Spam or the Low Countnos* 
Trul), he was a great Englishman \ larger soul I think,* 
observed a gentleman of his liou«ehold hath 'seldom dwelt 
in a house of clay than hts was 
Failure and Success at Home —At home no was mmpered 
b^ the fact that he w as never more than the head of a faction, 
and was therefore forced to re!\ on the power of the sword, 
and to govern wath all the arbitmnnesa or more of the Tudors 
and Stuarts But what a man could do under the conditions 
he did 

* Apart from its dictatoml character Mr Harrison WTites, 
‘the Protectors goa'ernment was efficient just moderate, 
and wise Oppos^ as he was bj lawaers he made some of 
the best Judges England ever had Justice and law opened 
anew eta Tho8erviceswerera\sed.totheirlughestefficiencj. 
Trade and commerce revivaxi under his fostering care Educa- 
tion was teoTgamzed , the Umvemties reformed , Eurham 
founded 1 It is an opponent who says , ‘ All England over, 
these were Halcaon IJajs - lUen ot leamuig of all opinions 

* Cromwells coUcge at Darliam was suppressed after the Pc-itoration 
The small ciistingDQirersity dates onlf from 1833 

• ‘Halevoo that m ‘calm or traoqaU Tho halcyon or kingfisher" 
was bcUevetl to build its ntst and l»v eggs in calm weatber oal> 
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“were encouraged and Be&iended ‘ If there was a inan 
m England,” S3 j^Vea!, ‘whocrceUedinanyfacnltyo'Science, 
the jftotector would find h»tn out, and reward according 
to his merit ” It was the Protector’s brother-in law. Warden 
of Wadham Cblle^, who there gathered together the group 
■which ultimately founded the Boral Society ’ 

John Milton was Cromwell e Foreign Secretary, and lost his 
sight fromorerworhinhispatronscaase Hi»poem,P«iroJi^ 
Xo*f, ‘ the epic of Pnntamsci,* helps the student of hirtoiy to 
understand the «pint m which Cromwell labonred. 

The — ^Ihe conflict of feeling rages ronnd the man 

Qomwell him^lf Even in his own tune few Ei^lishn»n 
or Scotsmen could forgire h>m for the execution of their 
tang and the blood of Charles erer called from the ground 
against him In Ireland ‘ the cnrre of Cromwell ’ i» prorerbjal 
to this day, and the descendants of those who «nireied from 
hia sword and settlement ’ execrate his memorr with hatred, 
which DO consideretion of his glones can modify He was the 
typical Pontan, with the qualities and defects of the type, 
and most always remain odious to tbo»e who dislike the 
Pontan character, while those who admire that character 
■will be ]«uent to hi:) errors, and loud m them praise of his 
Tirtnc' Certainlv, be wasnota bypocnte However mnch his 
perpetual appeals to the Divine \ame may jar on modern 
taste, he meant what be said m all emccEity, believing 
to be tbs chosen instrument of God for the chastisement of 
the niahgnant ' supporters of policy and prelacy,* even as 
the Hebrews of old believed themselves to have been choten 
to smite the heathen Amaletates as described m the Old 
Tertament While accepting with all his heart the fonda 
mental doctimes of the ChiLtian faith, his public action was 
gnided by the example of the bloodthirsty zealots of Israel 
rather than by the gospel of love In private life he was aD 
that a good man ought to be 

* ' Frelvy,' tbs gorcnmait cf • ebereb b; frelatea or tzibc^ a 
wbieb CTam'wrQ conU Cfrt rreatotmSe. 
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Richard Cromwell —His elder f5on Richard succeeded to 
the seat of the mighty as Lord Protector siithout opposition 
just as if ho had been the son of a lawful king But ho was 
a spiritless man of httlo force of character devoid of amhition 
and unable to control the atroj which was the teal master 
of the state The republican fanatics headed by Sir Harrj 
Vane would not endure Ins rule and forced him to dissolve the 
Parliament which he had summoned The dissolution as m 
tended m\ olved the abdication of Richard who quietly retired 
into private 1 fo in Slas 1659 saying in reply to remonstrances 
‘ I will not have a drop of blood spilt for the preservation of 
my greatness which is a burden to me ’ Thus tamely the 
protectorate came to an end After the Restoration Richard 
withdrew to the Continent but twenty years later returned 
to England and died m his bed at the age of eighty sis m 1712 
His brother Henrv Lord Lieutenant of Ireland likewise 
refused greatness retired from office and lived in peace on 
his estate m Huntmgdonshiro until his death 
The Restoration, Declaration of Breda —The Independents 
tried to carry on a republican government by recalling tho 
few BOTVivmg membeTs of the Long Parliament but the 
nation was weary of them and showed on unmistakable 
desire for the return of the king General Monk commanding 
in Scotland put himself at the head of the roval st movement 
which tho republicans were not strong enough to oppose 
A makeshift Convention Parliament was summoned and 
Charles was brought homo with practically unanimous 
consent Ho entered London as Kmg Charles H on his 
birthdaj May 29 lOGO a day which was long observed as 
tho date of the happy restoration of ll e monarclij Before 
having Holland Charles signed tho Declaration of Breda offer 
mg a general pardon to Ins opponents w ith certain exceptions, 
and promising that * no man shall be disquieted, or called m. 
<luestion for differences of opinion in matters of rel gion ’ 
Peraianent Results of the Civil War —At first Fight it would 
seem as if the Civil War had been fruitless and had ended 
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merely £d the substitution of Charles II for Charles I But 
it was not 80 Although the irregular government of the Com 
monwealtli and Protectorate had been quite as despotic as 
tliat of any Tudor or Stuart Ling the old monarchy uas gone 
ior ever and the instruments of its power were broken No 
man could revive the Courts of the Star Chamber and High 
Commission or confine the powers of Parliament withmthe 
limits prescribed by Elizabeth Tlie people had learned their 
strength and the restored Stuarts had to bow before it When 
James II tried to act on the divine right theory of hia father 
lie had to go and make room for a king who would recognize 
the lawful bounds of Uls authority The final triumph of the 
Bevolution of 1688 was the direct outcome of the work of 
the liong Parliament But the attempt of the Puntans to 
establish the reign of the saints and to make eveiybody 
\irtuous after their fashion failed and produced a temporaiy 
reaction against virtue itself at least in the ruling cla«sea 
The good of Puritanism however survived and as Green 
observes left the mass of Englishmen serious earnest sober 
in Lfe and conduct firm in their love of Protestantum and 
freedom Cromwell a notion of limited toleration of opinions 
contrary to those of the Goveminent prepared the way for 
the more complete freedom secured at the Revolution and the 
later changes which have swept away by degrees all official 
rcstramt on liberty of thought or worship The Declaration 
of Breda shows the advance that had been mode from the old 
position of absolote intolerance although the prom se made 
was not kept 

L£adi>o Dates 


Battio of Edjehill > 1612 

The Cessation m IreUad J6I3 

Battle of Marstoa Moor l&fl 

Battle of isascliy defeat of Montroeo cxccuttoQ of Arch 

hishop lAnd 1616 

Battles of Preston and Wigan 1618 


Jlxecntlon of the iing lie Ocoamenwcalth Ch’omtrell la 
Xreland stonu of Brogbeda and Wexford 
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Battle of Dnntar 

Battle o! 

Vi’« with. Holland 

Hnd of war in Ireland ; Cromwell Lord Protector . 
The Cromwellian ‘Settlement* of Ireland 

War with Spain 

Death of Olwet Cromwell; Hichard I^rd Protector 
Declaration of Breda ; the Restoration 4 . 


4 1650 
4 1651 
1651-d 
4 1653 
1053-6 
1055-8 
. 1658 

4 1660 


CHAPTER XVni 

THE STUART DYNASTY RESTORED; CHARLES II AND JAMES H 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-89 

The Cavalier Parllameat.— Tho nation, ns n whole, was eo 
swU ot ewtl war, wnUtaty tycamxy oi 

Puritan fanatics that the return o£ Charles II, then thirty 



j*ean of age, w is welcomed by almost all classes. The 
grumblings of the Independents with a liking for a republic 
M ero ecarcolj Iicird aroid&t the shouts of joy w hich greeted the 
restoration of the Gotemment by I^ng, Lords, and Commons, 
the only conatitutiAa tbaA tonst tn.^t'&hsHA'a wa’ii '6TjviK«tasrl, 
As soon as po•^slblo a regular Parliament was summoned. 
Tho assembly was so strongly roiabst m feolmg that it became 
known rs the Caiaber Parliament, tho adherents of the king 
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in tho Civil War being commonly spoken of as Cavabere 
That Parliament lasted for setentcen and a half ^ears 

Worthless Character of Charles IL — Cliarles was not m any 
way worthj of tho passionate loyalty with which he was. 
reccuod He was an crtremolj clover scoundrel, licentious, 
selfish, conical, faithless, unpnnciplc-d, and utterly indifferent 
to the honour of liis country, but firmly resolved, os he said, 
not to ‘ set out on his travels again * Tho fear of being forced 
to do so was tho princi]>al check on his conduct, and kept 
him from carrjing too far tho despotic tyranny to which be 
was inclined His mam objects were to maintain the roj'al 
authority as far as possible against Parliament, and to secure 
tho succession to the throne for lus brother But, while 
8tri\nng continually to attain those two objects by crooked 
devices of all sorts, ho netcr forgot the warning gnen by bis 
father’s fate His support of bis brother’s right to the crown 
was not prompted by love for James, whom bo hated, but 
by his resolve to maintain tho legal succession m his family 
Lord Clarendon.— For the first seven years of his reign ho 
enjoyed the faithful services of Edward Hyde, the companion 
and counsellor of his esiile, whom he made Earl of Clarendon 
Charles, so far as he thought of religion at all, preferred the 
Homan Catholic form For many years he was secretly 
attached to the Catholic Cborcb and on his deathbed avowed 
his formal adhesion to it The English people, however, bad 
made up their minds to keep tbeu: own independent national 
church and to guard it against the Homan Catholics on the 
one side and the Puritans on the other Charles was anxious 
to secure indulgence for tho Roman Catholics indirectly by 
granting it to tho Ihiritao sects first, and tueu extending it 
to tho Catholics But the Parliament would Lave no such 
policy, and under Clarendon’s guidance passed four extremely' 
intolerant Acts, including an Act of Uniformity, known, 
collectively as tho ‘ Clarendon Code which were mtended 
to force e\ erybody to belong to the Anglican Church 

Popular Support of the Asglican Church ; Cissenters. — In 
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consequence, the nunistera c{ ra'vnv parisUcH were expcllc?d 
from their oppointroents and reduced to Iho greatest di^trcss,^ 
while the prisons nere crowded with people who had hrohen 
the now laws Tlio only cscuso tliat can bo oITcrcd for suck 
laws IS that the nation was still suffering from the effects of 
the long-contmucd troubles, and was nervously afmd of both 
Poperj and Puntaniam Tlio Church of Romo was associated 
m men’s minds with tho homings under Blood) Mar) (ante, 
p 147), tho massacre of St Bartholomew s Daj {an/c, p 151), 
tho Gunpowder Plot (ante, p ICS) and tho crer growing 
despotism of the intolerant French monarch) which was 
taking tho place former!) occupied b) Spain Tho fact that 
James, Duke of York, brother of tho king and heir opparent 
to the Gtov.ti, was a zealous Catholic caused tho deepest 
anxiot) and gave occasion to well grounded fears that when 
ho should succeed to tho throno ho would use his rojal power 
to exalt his church aod destroy tho Anglican Puritanism 
was associated with tyranny of a kind different from that of 
Romo but equally odious, which interfered with innocent 
customs and amusements, while tending to encourage canting 
pretenders to godliness’ Samuel Butler a mod heroic 
poem, JIudtbras, first published three years after tho Restore 
tion, well expresses iho popular dislike of Puritan manners 
Consequently the bulk of the people bating both Popery and 
Puritanism, resolved to givo the strongest possible support to 
their national Anglican Church In tho Bcvcntecnth century 
all parties were agreed that the best way to support a Church 
was by forcibly driving everybody into its fold That notion, 
winch seems silly now, was accepted by tho wisest statesmen 
of those days Both Charles II and his successor found tho 
English sentiment in favour of tho Anglican Church and 

' In 'Eng’ianl & panati is Vho *n» tfttetfaeG to the chnrch served by a 
rector or vicar of the EaUblisbed or Anglican Church It often comcidpa 
vnth tho manor, a body of tenants nader one landlortl and la tho unit for 
many purposes of civil admio»tmtion poor law, 4c. Each dioccao or 
bishop s jurisdiction mclades bondreds of parishes. 
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ogainst its rivals too strong for them, and much against their 
Mill Moro forcotl to ^ichl to it. Clinr!c*i gave way in time; 
James «ns too lito in his purrender. 

Tlio disjvxs.ves'-od ministers gradually coUcctwl congrega* 
tions, ulitch ohlmiictl a certain amount of libertj" under 
William III, and s\cro formcsl m course of time into distinct 
orpnnirctl sects of Baptists, Methodists, Congrcgatlonallats, 
and inmimcralito others, nou sjiokcn of collectiscly ns Dis- 
nenters, Xonconforniists, or tho Free Churches. Those sects 
are still a powerful intlucnco in politics, especially in matters 
concerning education. 
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New Charter of East India Company. — Although tho war 
of tho sects largely occupied tho minds of Englishmen they 
could think of other tuings also Tho enstem trade continued 
to grow, and many people wero engaged without knowing it 
in laying tho foundations of tho Indian Empire The year 
after his restoration Cliarlcs granted a new charter to the 
East India Company (ICOl), gising the Company' power to 
strike corns, to administer justice m tho settlements, and to 
deal sharply' with ' interlopers that is to say, private traders 
not engaged m tho Company’s service Those powers were 
confirmed by later charters An early Bombay rupee is here 
figured. The Company prospered for many y'ears after the 
Restoration, ns appears from the fact that in 1683 £100 stock 
were worth £360 After tliat date the affairs of the Company 
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■began to decline, until 1703 when improved arrangcrocnls 
revived its prosperity. 

Cession ot Bombay by the Portuguese.— Bombay became 
Ilnglish territory as part of the dowry of the Portuguese 
princess, Catharine of Braganza, vhom Charles mamod in 
1GG2. The ce^ion was made by the Portuguese in order to 
secure English help against the Batch. Tlie vniuo of tho new 
acquisition was so little understood that tho Crown a few 
jears later granted the port and island to tlio East India 
Company to be held in perpetuity ‘ on jiaymcnt of the annual 
rent of £10 in gold on tho 30th September m each y’car 
Tangier in Morocco in northern Africa, ceded by tho Portu- 
guese at the same time, was abandoned m 16S3. Tho site ot 
iladras had been bought m 1639 dunng tho reign of Cliarlcs I. 

The French ‘Compagnle des Indes*. — Tho French East 
India Companj, ‘ La Compagnio des Indcs,' was founded in 
1084 by Colbert, tho Finance Minister of Louis XIV, to whom 
eovcral long letters were addressed by the traveller Bernier. 
For various reasons, want of capital being one, tho French 
Company never made much progress. The town of Pondi* 
cherry on tho Madras Coast, founded in {g 7J, fell into tho 
hands of tiio English twice m the eighteenth centurj, but was 
given back to the rreuch who still hold it 
War with Holland j Plague and Fire of London. — ^Various 
disputes about trade matters, combined with the personal 
hostility of Charles to the Butch, brought on war between 
England and Holland in IG64. Buring the next year (1G65) 
most parts of England sulTcrcd from a terrible outbreak of 
qilaguc, which raged in London with great violence. In tho 
year following the larger part ot London was consumed by 
a firo which lasted for five days, and, of course, caused im- 
mense loss. But tiio loss was balanced by gain, tlio fire 
having cleared away tho old unwholesome streets, so that 
the plague has never returned. Tiiero is no doubt that 
plague takes hold only of jilaces where dirt and insanitary 
conditions prevail. 
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Feaco of Freda — Tlio rrencli Ling joined fbo Dutch m lC66r 
so that Enghnd Ind to fight Franco ns iioll as Holland The 
Government of Charles managed so ill that a Dutch fleet 
sailed up the mouth of tho Thames and burnt three war ships 
near London a thing that could not haro happened m Crom 
Mclis time In tho same josr (1CC7) tho Peace of Breda 
was signed under winch England gave up all claims to tho 
Spjee Islands cast of Borneo while Holland surrendered certain 
tcrritorj in North America including tho site of New York 
Fall of Clarendon — About the same time both tho House of 
Commons and the king for different reasons quarrelled with 
Clarendon Proceedings were taken to impeach the minister, 
who retired to Prance from which he never came back 
The ‘ Cabal ’ , Secret Treaty of Dover — ^Aftcr the fall of 
Clarendon Charles kept the control of business Jargelj in his 
own hands being helped m on informal by five noble 
men — Clifionl Arlington Buckingham Ashley and Lauder 
dale — who arc sometimes spoken of mcorrectl> as the Cabal 
Ministr) In those days there was no regular ministry and 
the king pleased himself as to the person on whom he should 
bestow his confidence In 1668 a triple alliance between 
England the Dutch Republic and Sweden put an end to 
the French war But Charles while pretending to be opposed 
to Frince was all the time treacherously corresponding with 
King Louis XIV and strinng to make himself independent 
of parliamentary grants by secunng a regular income from 
the French treasury By a shameful secret bargain the 
Treaty of Dover Charles made himself the servant of 

the Ivjng of France whom ho agreed to help against the Dutch, 
receiving m return £230 OOO a year and a promise of French 
troops to support him in England whenever he should need 
help against his Protestant subjects Other provisions were 
also inserted in tlio agreement the most disgraceful over made 
by an English king The next year Charles succeeded m 
obtaining a laige sum from Parliament on false pretences of 
course concealing tho secret treaty with Ix)u s 
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Tha * Blspenslng Power* ; Test Act.— In 1672 Charles, who 
atill dared not a%ow bmsclf to be a Catholic, issued a Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, giving complete liberty of worship to all 
sects, including both KonconfoTmists (ante, p 210) and Roman 
Catholics Such a declaration violated a long senes of 
statutes, but the king claimed to possess m virtue of bis office 
a ‘ dispensing power enabling him to suspend the execution 
of laws which he did not like It is plain that there is not 
much use m Parliament passing laws if the king can tell 
people that they need not obey them Xext \ ear the pressure 
■of Parliament forced Charles to withdraw the Declaration, 
which, though just m itself, was in advance of public opinion 
at the time and was an arbitrary exercise of rojal power 
PaTliament, far from accepting the policy of the Declaration, 
insisted on passing a stnet Test Act, which excluded all 
sincere Catholics from office by requiring them to pass the 
test of renouncing the most essential doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church (1073) 

Second War with Holland, Dismissal of Shaftesbury — 
Meantime diaries and his counsellor Ashley now Earl of 
Shaf lesbuiy , had drawn the countrj into a second war with 
Holland in which the English fleet was unsuccessful Peace 
was signed in 1674 Tbo nation, which did not know about 
the Treaty of Dover, wished to be fnends with Holland, and 
to oppo-e France The Duke of York became more un 
popular than ever by marrying an Italian princess, Mary of 
Modena, a strong Catholic Shaftesbury, who had found out 
about the secret treaty with IVance supported the Test Act 
and was dismi^d from office For the rest of his life he 
tnetl to secure toleration for Protestant Dissenters, while 
lufimung the popular liostilitj to the Catholic cause 
Lord Danby Miidsler ; Manlage of 'Wmiam and Mary — 
From 1676 the kmg left liomo affairs chiefly in the hands of 
the Farl of Danbj, who tnod to maintain the ixilicj of 
Clarendon b> supporting tho Church of England The 
minister wished to oppose France, but Charles, who was m 
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the pay o£ Louis would not allow a quarrel with the Frencli 
king In 1678 Louis made peace with the Dutch (Peace of 
Nimeguen) In the previous year William Prmce of Onnge^ 
the leading personage in Holland and an actue Protestant, 
had been married to Slarv. daughter of James Duke of Tork 
This arrangement was accepted by James as bemg likely to- 
make his own succession to the tlirone easier In the end it 
cost him his crown 

The Popish Plot, 1678-8t — In those days the kingdom was 
terrified at the prospect of a Popish Ling and feared not 
without reason that its liberties would be suppressed by a 
French army A rascal named Titns Oates \iho had been 
at Jesmt colleges^ took advantage of this feeling to giie 
detailed iniormation of a snppceed Popish plot aiming at the 
murder of Charles and the replacmg of h'm by bis brother 
James Dukeoflork an avow^ Catholic Recent researches 
have proved that a meeting of Jesuits actually was held on. 
April 2-1 1G7S at the Doke of \orke residence St Jamess 
Palsce Oates Imew of the fact of the meeting but falseh 
deposed to its having taken place elsewhere The informer s 
depositions were taken m September by on active magistrate 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey In October when it became 
known that be bad been murdered all England jumped to the 
conclusion that the crime was the work of the Jesuits and 
mteose excitement arose So far as can be made out the 
popular gue'ss iras nght Sir Godfrey realh appears to hare 
been murdered at Somerset Hou*e the queen s residence by 
Jesmts who feared that ho would reveal the secret of the 
Jesuit meeting at St James s Palace If tluit fact bad tl cn 
become known James w ould have lost all ehanco of succeeding 

• The Order ol Jesuits or Soc ety of Jos w, feanJed by Ignatius Loyola, 
a Spaniard, anl sancuanetl by tbc I*<^ in Ii^lQ is a highly organized 
rel 0 ous order tho members of whicli aro trained trith much caro and 
bound to implicit obcdicncei They ore reputed to bo masters of intrigue 
ilauy Attempts to suppress the onler hare (ulal and it is still ponrcHuL 
St Fconcis Xartet; tho ramionary la Indio, vso o Jemut 
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to the tlirono ^ The cipher correspondcnco oi Coleman, bccio- 
tary to the Duchess of York, t\hich tv as seized, proved beyond 
doubt the existence of a treasonable conspiracy to overthrow 
the English Church and make England a Catholic state nith 
the aid of French gold. As Dryden saja : — 

in the Plot 

Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies. 

Oates and other informers poured out a torrent of false 
evidence which was bebeved by the courts of justice and led 
to the conviction and execution of many innocent persons. 
Rightly or wTongly so great a man ns the Archbishop of 
Dublm was one of the victims. Ho was not e\ecutcd until 
July 1681. At the end of 16S0 Lord Stafford was convicted 
on false evidence, honestly bolievcd by the jurj' to bo true, 
and his head fell amidst the groans and curses of the London 
mob, always strongly Protestant * 

The First Short Patllamenl. — ^During the time of tbe Popish 
Plot e.xciteracnt (1078-81) other ©vents of importanco hap- 
pened. The long ‘ Cavaher Parliament ’ was dissoh ed at the 
beginning of 1679. When a now Parhament met shortly after- 
wards it insisted on impeaching Lord Danby and taUng stops 
by the Exclusion Bill to exclude tbe Duke of York from the 
succession. Charles in wrath dissolved the assembly m May . 

The Habeas Corpus Act. — ^It had found time to pass only 
one notable statute, known to lawyers as the Habeas Corpus 
Act (1679), which obliges judges and jailers to abstain from, 
illegal imprisonment of subjects, and so to respect the clause of 
Magna Carta providing that ‘ no freeman shall be taken and 
imprisoned unless by tbe law-ful judgement of his peers or by 
the law of the land ’. Tho nanio of tho Act is derived from 
the opening Latin words of the wTit rcquinng the production 
' Tte Dule ol yorV may or may not hayo approTcd of tho merdcr, tnt 
there is no reason to suspeci the queen, although Sir Edmund was strangled 
’nthim-'islnitv.'dih'cjoincrefii’&Qnse, 

* Tho current slory, accepted even by Gardiner, that the crowd cried 
*Cod bless yoa, my lord, wo bdicre you, my lord I ’ u false. Condasivo 
proofa are given by Pollock, Tie Popiek PU)t (1003), p. 370. 
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of a pnsoner in open court In all ordinary times the Act has 
pro\ edaneffectivoguardianoflibertyjbutithas been suspended 
occasionally n hen the country has been disturbed 

The Second Short Parliament, — Another Parliament met in 
October 16S0, and proved to be equally Protestant Shaftes- 
bury, helped by a powerful secret society called the Green 
Ribbon Club, made the utmost possible u<^ of the terror 
caused by the supposed Popish Plot, and orbed hard to 
exclude James, and give the throne to the Duke of Slonmouth, 
the eldest illegitimate son of Charles^ Pal'e tales to the 
effect that the Dukes mother had been legally married to 
the king were spread abroad and eagerly believed After 
a three months’ session, donng which the Lords rejected the 
Exclusion Bill Charles again dissoKed Parliament 

The Third Short Parliament at Oxford.— The lung, who saw 
that the Popish Plot excitement was wearing out, and sup- 
posed that popular feeling w« i beguimsg to turn in bis favour, 
arranged that his next Parliament should meet at Oicford, 
away from Protestant Ixindon But when the House of 
Commons met it proved to bo as much in opposition as over 
The leaders on both sides came armed to Oxford, and matters 
looked as if civil uar might break out ogam The king 
boldly resolved to dissolve tho Parlnment, which had sat for 
only a week He earned out his design cleverly’ and found 
that he was supported by the nation 

Whig and Tory — Dunng these years of intnguo the familiar 
party names Whig and Tory first came into use Both terms 
were mere nicknames Bliig is an abbreviation of a Scotch 
terra ‘whigamore’, a sling name for tho ‘covenanting’ 
peasantry of western Scotland Torj, originally meaning a 
robber or dacoit m Ireland, was applied abusively to tho 
court party Shaftesburj 's followers gradually became knoivn 
as WTugs 

* Tbo cldMt son generally known toexHt Tliere was one. Jamei Stnart, 
bora earlier, wbo became a Jesuit prkst ami remamed In obscurity ilo 
Tisiteil tho king in IGCS (FoUnck, 26). 
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Personal Government ol Charles, 16S1-5.— Tho panic excited 
hy tho Popish Plot having spent people began to seo 

that they had been led into injustice hj hclic\ mg l> mg rogues 
The tendency now was the other uaj , so that cert-im Wiig^ 
were convicted and even executed on slight grounds Shaftes 
burj left the countrj, and died m Holland (Januarj 1CS3). 
Cliarlw, an exceedingly, artful and unscrupulous man, took 
full advantage o! tho chan^ m public opinion and proceeded 
to take steps to secure hw personal power On pretence that 
pri\ lieges had been abused he compelled the judges to cancel 
the charters of London and many other towns and managed 
to do without a Parliament for the rest of his reign, being 
kept supplied mth cash from France 
The Rye House Plot — Some of tho more extreme ^Vhlgs 
■wished to kill him, and joined for that parpo'c in tho Il>o 
House Plot (1683), which was detected In conBcqucnco of 
that event several of the Whig leaders n ere arrested Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney nero the most promment of 
those convicted o! treason and executed If thej did not 
commit treason they certainly went lery near to it and were 
m tho secrets of tho Green Ribbon Club 

Death of Charles 11 — In February lG8o Cbatlea had a 
convulsive fit, and died after a few days’ illness In tho 
short intenal he was formally received into tho Roman 
Catholic Church According to some authorities he had hetai 
secretly a Catholic since 1G69 He ivas a man of scandalously 
immoral life, and wasted enormous sums on his numerous 
mistresses and illegitimate children Three existing English 
•dukes are descended from him 

Accession of James II ; his Opimons.— The much dreadetl 
Duke of York, then about fifty two years of age, was quietly 
proclaimed and accepted as King James II of England and 
Vn of Scotland He declared officially tliat it would be his 
* endeavour to preserve this government both in Church and 
State ns it is now by law established* Men. were so much 
afraid of civil war breaking out again that they were willing 
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to take him at Ins ^ ord and to believe that he really meant 
to maintain the Church of England But James nas a 
Catholic first, an Englishman aftenvards and it was im 
possible for a man as zealous as he was for the Church to 
which he belonged to support with sincerity n heretic Church 
Moreover he was a thorough Stuart a firm believer in his 
father a doctrme of the divine nght of kings and an ardent 
admirer of the despotism of his fnend and patron Louis AlV 
of France He continued like his brother to be the dependant 
and servant of the French lung In these circumstances 
trouble between him and tus people was bound to arise 
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ParUament Assembled — Ululo Dule of \ork ho had 
restrained his feelings and had submitted to the restriction 
of attending niT’s in a private cliipcl with closed doors 
But after God had once raised him to this crown ho could 
not hope for tlio blessing of Ood if ho did not venture to 
confess his religion openlv which ho did nccordingl} m the 
rao'=!t iiublic wa^ and thus set himself to def^ both the law 
and tho opinion of the great bulk of Im subjects His conduct 
was honestly courageous though not prudent lor tho jiur 
popo of obtaining rovenuo it was necessary to convoke I’lrln* 
ment and James was luckj enough to get a Parliament which 
at first was as royalist as tho Cavalier Parliament hnd been 
in Its earl^ da^s 
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tlic Anglicnn Giiirch non lri«! I« inalvp fncnO^ mth the 
l*rote-*tnnt >*oncf nformNts thendrice 

of ilium l’< nil the QuaVi r In April ITsS lie rensuctl tlu 
IXrhmltoiiof Inthtl incc nml that tho I nhops nhould 

onirr it to bo rind m tlio cliurrliM When tlo> nfii'cd 
nil I jw litioiiod tl ( 1 in^ n \i iiof tlitm wire jiroM-cuttil They 
wire put on tri d end acquitted Tin jxipuhr fcchng nos 
pI own »o »>tr nub tint tlx kifipRatcuaj and willdrrw main 
< f th onlfpi nn>>t di 1 1 «l 

The Rovolution« 16S3 9 — Ho wm too hte S»-\cn of the 
I ndio:: men <f the kin;;dom dilcmiuml to inMt< 

I’nnct of OruijB- the »<» ii in Hn < f Jiimrs to come i m r nod 

tile the nfluis < f I n^ttnnd T) o h rth of n non to Jnniis 
ntthiHtim di I not 1 < (p the kill" Uenu'^t hu finely nut jrrts 
b hevod III it n iruk hnd Ikxii pi ntd niid tlint tl e cliiM n-iii< 
not genuine The next heir of courm was Morj the kings 
tiler daiuliler mid nifo of the Prinee of Omnijo «ho naa a 
Protestant like her husband He uas a grandson of Charles I 
li it not in n position to ilaim tho crown for h mself ar nest 
li ir WiUnm Iinded m the west of 1 ngland m ^o\einbir 
loss James collected an Array but bung unable to obtain 
any real support wxis obliged to eseape to TVancx* whence he 
ne\cr rctumid to England (December 23) In January 16^9 
an informal Comcntion met ond declared the tlirono vacant 
In February \\jlliam and Mary accepted the crown of England 
as joint sovereigns Thus quietly ond without any distur 
banco or bloodshed the Re\ol ilion waatffccted so far as Great 
Britain was concerned Inland made more difficulty about 
transferring her allegiance 

Literature and Science — Vs wo have seen the pol tical 
record of the restored Stuarts is not plc-sant or honourable 
and few if any of the statesmen of tho lime deserxe much 
praise Slost of them on both sides at one tune or another 
accepted French money In 1 teraturo and science however 
the period can boast of many honoured names Lord Qu.ren 
•don the minister of Cliarlcs II wrote a valuable history and 
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FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE DEATH OF QUEER 
VICTORIA, 1689-1901 

CHAPTER XIX 

WILUAil III AND IIAT.Y U . ANNE , 1680-1714 
Bill of Rights. — ^TlieConventiooPorLament « bich.inFebruaiy 
16S9, gave the cron n of England to William and Jilary, required 
tho nen- Bovereigns to accept n Declaration of Rights, reciting 
the acta ot tj'ranny committed by James and claiming the 
ancient rights of the Enghsh people. Liter m the year 
the Convention, having declared itself a regular Parliament, 
changed the Declaration mto the Bill of Rights and passed 
it in the form of a statute or Act of Parliament, nhich, 
among other provisions, fised tho succession to the throne 
and afOxmed that the king might neither levy taxes nor keep 
up a standing ormy without consent of Parliament; that bo 

1290 n 
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Iiftd no pontir to suspend tho execution of laws ; that ParLo- 
ment fihould l» freely elected, tnett frequently, and be oUowTd 
free speech, and that cruel and unusual pumshments should 
not be inflicted Tlic passing of this statute made it clear to 
all men that the sceptro of an English hmg uas to be held 
henceforth by reason of the goodwill of Parliament, not by 
divmo right, and finally assured to Pnghshmen the liberties 
80 often claimed in previous ages and so often violated by 
ambitious Bovcreigns It closed the long struggle for posrer 
between tho Crown and Parliament. But for a few years 
longer the irouso of Lords continued to bo stronger than tho 
House of Commoas, which did not assert its supremacy until 
the reign of Anno. Tlie struggle between the tn o Boases has 
continued to the present day 

Plots lo Eoglaad.— Queen iUry, who had no desiro to stand 
on her rights os the daughter of the exiled king, left business 
JD tho hands of her husband William, aJtbougb much Tromed 
by tho strife of English pohtical parties, dcfluitely known by 
that time as 'Whigs and Tones, and threatened by intrigues 
to reatoro King James, was never obhged to draw the sword 
in order to hold England Two plots against him, Preston’s 
in 1690 and Sir John Fenwick’s inlG96, were detected and the 
authors duly punished Sir John Fenw icL was the last person 
executed under an act of attainder (ante p 186) 

Rebellion m Scotland; Bassacre of Glencoe.— But in both 
Ireland and Scotland the fruits of the Revolution had to he 
secured by hard fighting The cause of James m Scotland was 
taken up by Jolm Graham of Claverhouse, Viscoimt Dundee, 
who defeated King William’s troops at lulliecrankie (June 
1639) The victory was aselees, because Dundee was killed in 
the fight and his army melted away at once The Highlanders 
as a rule adhered to the Stoarts, and their efforts to bring 
them back lasted with interruptions until 1745 King 
WiUiam’s Govemment offered a free pardon to the clans 
•which should submit on or before the last day of 1691. Most 
of them came m but one small clan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, 
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delajed too long Their enemj the SInstcr of Stair, liaMng 
obtained an order from WiUiam autUonzing lum to ‘ extirpate 
that 8ct of thieves made nso o£ it to attack the clan nith 
shameful treachery, and killed thirty-eight of them Tins 
affair is remembered as the Massacre of Glencoe (1092) 

War Itt Ireland; Battle of the Boyne.— The resistance 
offered by Ireland was a much more serious matter James II 
pissed over to Ireland from France, and soon found himself 
master of the whole island except the towns of Londonderrj' 
{ante, p 178) and Enniskillen or Inniskilling, m the north 
The 6ucces'>ful defence of Londonderry for 105 dajs, from 
April to August IGfiO, is a famous mcwlent in the war The 
Insh chiefly desired to recover the lands confiscated by 
Cromwell (ante, p 200) while James was thinking more of 
using Ireland as a base from which to operate against England 
with French help A Farhameot held in Bubhn attainted 
nearly 2,600 leading Protestants by name including 23 ladies, 
and took step to sweep away all the w ork of the English Tuleis 
for centuries past William as soon as lie could manage to 
do go, crossed over and landed at Comckfergua, m the north* 
east of Ireland "Marching southwards towards Dubhn, ho 
found James and hia army strongly pasted on the opposite 
side of the nver Boyne WiUiam forced the passage of the 
river and drove James away m diskonoorcd flight to Dubhn, 
whence he escaped again to rrtince (July 1690) 

The Penal Laws. — WilhamV generala continued the war after 
the king had returned to England It was ended by the but- 
render of Limerick m the south west (October 3, 1691) The 
English commander granted favourable terms By the mihtary 
treaty all offleere and soldiers of the Insh army who desired 
to go to Prance were to be given the means of doing so That 
arrangement was duly acted on. By the ci\d treaty the 
Insh were promised, subject to the approval of Parliament, 
restoration to tho position they enjoyed m the reign of Cliarlca 
11, their privileges including a certain amount of liberty 
•of worship Kmg IVdham woa personally willing to abide 
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by lii9 oiEecrs’ agreement, bat tbo bigotrj of both the English 
and tho Irish Farliamcnta vould not allon him to do so. 
The Irish Parliament, nbieh Iiad been /tiled Catholics 
by James, was now filled with Pi^estants bitterly hostile to 
their Catholic fellow eounliymen and the English Parliament 
was similar in feeling Elio result was that the conditional 
promises mado at lamenck were overruled, and all persons 
in Ireland professing the Roman Catholic religion — that is 
to say, tho large majority of the people — were subjected to 
cruel penal laws which threw all power, and, so far as possiblcr 
aU property, into Protestant hands Tins evil system had the 
one merit of keeping Ireland from rebelhon for a hundred 
years Tlio Catholic population was held down by tho Pro- 
testant minority and the English Government hadnothmg to 
fear from Ireland until the time of tho Prench revolutionary 
war Tho trade of Ireland except tho hnen trade of Belfast 
and the north {ante, p 185) was gnevonsly injured by laws 
made in tho English mterest 

Domestic FoUey, — Before we turn to consider the foreign 
policy of William the subject foremost m lus thoughts it will 
be convenient to notice the more important English domeflticr 
events of his reign which do not include the squabblmgs of 
party politicians Those are dead and may well be buried 

The wranghng of the sects still continued to occupy too 
much of the attention of Englishmen but nevertheless a great 
change had come to pass It is impossible to imagmc the 
burning alive of a heretic in the England of Wdham III and 
the mere statement of that fact i3 enough to show the progress 
made by ideas of liberty The king a Government although 
it could not afford to ignore the quarrels of the Churches, 
was mainly concerned with the affaire of tins world William 
felt no difficulty m supportmg the Anglican Church with its 
bishops in England while at the same time maintaining the 
privileges of the Presbyterian Church with its synods m 
Scotland Such an attitude was impossible to either Cliarlcs I 
or James II, who coascientionsly bebeved each in his own. 
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Churcli. William, like all subscgccnt statesmen, govemcti 
England m tlio spirit of a man of the world, not in that of a 
theologian 

The Beginnings of the 'Cabinet*. — On thewhole.liegot on 
well with Ills Parliaments He could not obtain all lie wanted, 
and had to submit to rcbnlTs which he did not like, but by 
management he a> oided any serious conflict. At first he tried 
to work with a mixture of Toiyand MiTug mmistcrs, but at 
the clo«o of 1C94, acting on the adwice of Lord Sunderland, he 
dismissed the Tones and filled their posts with ^Mugs, and 
so was able to command the •services of a body of men agreemg 
generally m their views of pubhe affairs, Bie most eminent 
of the four Whig ministers whom he chiefly consulted wn*’ 
Lord Somers That ‘ Whig Junto *, as it was called in tbe- 
elang of the day, was the forerunner of the modem ‘ cabinet % 
an informal committee of the Privy Council dependent on 
the votes of a majority jn the House of Commons Power 
was now quickly paismg from the hands of the kmg and the 
Lords into those of the Commons, but the transfer was not 
clearly visible until after ^\illiam*8 death 

Finance ; Bank of England. — In the pnst the financial 
arrangements of an English Government had been of a very 
primitive, rough kind No system of organized credit existed, 
and the kmg had always to rely on supphes of ready cash. 
If he borrowed monej from the London goldsmiths or other 
rich people he was expected to repay the pnncipal as well as 
the interest without much delay Sometimes he failed to do 
BO, but nobody ever supposed that the Government could 
simply go on paying the interest without being exiiected to 
repaj the sum borrowed This crude system came to an end 
in 1694, when the Bank of England was founded on the sugges 
tion of a Scotchman named Paterson The Bank arranged 
to lend a portion of the money deposited with it to the Crown, 
and not to ask for the principal so long as the mtexest should 
be regularly paid. Thus the modem ^tem of a national 
debt was started, and WUham was suppLed wiUi funds for 
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the ^^'a^ ^ith France Tlic oW system continued m India for 
a century longer. Warren Hnstmgs, not having the use of 
the modem system of credit, uas obliged to raise cash, and so 
was driven to the dealings aith Cliait Singh and the Begama 
of Oudli which have been so much blamed Tlie subject la 
too mtneate for further discussion here, but the student 
should note that the modem s^’stem of finance dates in 
England from the time of William HI 
Reform of the Coinage.— Tlie king further show ed his under- 
standing of the pTinciplcs of sound finance — the foundation of 
good go% eminent — ^by his reform of the currency The coinage 
was in a bad state, the coiiu being worn and chpjied, and so 
worth much less than their nominal value In 1695 William 
raised b\ a sjiectal tax the sum of £1,200 000 to pay for tho 
cost of a new honest comage, and, by establishing five pro 
vineial mints was able to complete the change m two 3 ^ar 8 * 
Sir Isaac Newton (ante p 224) was appointed Master of tho 
Mint m 1697 

Standing Army ; Mutiny Act. — In tlie time of King W^iUiam 
it was impossible for the government to be earned on without 
the help of a permanent trained army We have seen how 
such a force began to be kept in tho days of Charles H and 
how Jimes II increased it with the purpose of estabhshing 
his pcreowal power (onte, p 220) Tlie nation consequently, 
was timid and frightened at the obligation of mamtamisg 
a standing army under etnet disciplme though it could not 
deny tho necc^ssity Parliament liit on the device of passmg 
a Mutiny Act, autlionxmg courts martial, wluch had been 
forbidden by tho Bill of Rights {ante, p 225) but limiting 
tho authonty to six months onU This time was afterwards 
extended to a year (16S9) Ever smeo then Parliament Ins 
kept the control of the army in its own hands by passing 
ft Mutiny Act, or Amy Act as it is now called each y car If 
that Act were not passed every year the army could not 
exist 

Toleration Act. — ^Tlie Toleration Act passed m the same 
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exercised by the bishops In the reigns of James I ancT 
Charles I stnet control was mamtsmed by the Star Chamber 
Tihich inflicted cruel pamshments on persons ulio printed 
matter disagreeable to the G<n emment After the Ecstoraticai 
a Licensing \ct nas passed (1662) nhicli allowed printmg 
presses to exist only at London iork and the Umversitie^ 
of Oxford and Cambridge Fvery work issued had to be 
approved by the Licenser In 1695 the House of Commons 
refused to renew the Act and publishers and printers were 
surprised to find themstlves free from offlcial control Thev 
continued of course to be subject to pro'ccution under thi 
law of libel as they still arc In tlio xeigns of illiam HI and 
Anne the penalties imposed bv the judges in JibcJ ca^es were 
sometimes severe Daniel Defoe the author of J?obinson 
Crusoe for instance wa^ condemned m 1702 to lie fined 
imprisoned and net m the pillorj for writing a pamphlet 
offensive to the GoTCmnient * Tlio « ithdrowal of the Licensing 
Act caused the foundation of manj new>paperH fllie flrst 
daiK newspaper the Dailtf Courant oppenred m 1702 The 
earliest English newspaper the 11 crlfy A rtrs had been issued 
m IC22 In tlie pc^cnteenlli ami cightrentfi centuries public 
opiiuon waa influenceil bj sejmrote pnmplilct« issued on 
particular occasions rather than b> aitirlis in newspapers 
William’s Foreign Policy — \\c now turn to foreign nflonv 
which chiiflj oecupircl the imnd of ^\llIlam who continued 
to be Slattholdcr or Ooxcnior of Holland n* will ui King of 
rngland and was tims in close touch with tl o polities of tho 
Continent Tlic mam ol jeet of I is life was to curb 1 1 1 growing 
power of Iranee under its ambitious king Louis KIV (1041- 
1710) tommonij known as the Great ^lonirih {f> 6mncf 
Honarqvr) wlio Ind made J rancs the lending stall in I iimi* 

’ The fwlIoTT WM • «noi]ro frame be sn ojiri^ht jiilUr <if 

|KMt an i IkaTlns hc>l<-« tl rnunh h tba bra i acul ban I* ibe {{••nilrr 
irne failmel in an uncnmf >rlal4Mf«ablon for an bourer lonp>f If tie «m 
tjBfoj'utar he aa« lial U to b*i jwIlwiiililuBrt ty tie m I*, fvl-ir lelne 
iwpolar eras gatUnilnt Mith llowera The leiniihiDenl haa not been uinl 
*{(ira JM“ 
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So long as Charles II and James II liTod the influence of 
England avas thrown in favour oi rrance, owing to the corrupt 
ser\ihty of the Stuart kings and m opposition to the wishes 
of the English people The accession of lUiam III brought 
together the two Protestant states England and Holland, 
and united them m the task of setting bounds to the ambition 
of Louis XIV 

Loids XIV, V/ar of the Palatinate —In 1084 Louis who had 
been left m possession of fortresses in the Spamsh Netherlands 
(now Belgium)bythePeaceofKimeguen in 1678 (ante p 214) 
and had annexed Strassburg a strong city clo‘« to the Rhine 
JO 1681 was at the height of his power Its dechne began 
m loss with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the 
consequent furious persecution of Protestants which drove 
400 000 of her best citiacns from France and enriched 
England Ireland and other countries under Protestant 
governments b> receiving them The government of Louis 
at that time was a pure despotism all checks on the royal 
authontj liaving been removed The French kings attack 
on the Palatinate along the Rhine in 16S8 carried out with 
atrocious cruelty brought on a fresh war Immediately 
after the accession of William and Slarv war was declared 
between England and France (May 1C89) Louis us we 
have seen did his best to deprive William of his English 
throne bj helping James an Ireland but the battle of the 
Bojne (1G90) and the surrender of Limerick (1691) foiled his 
efforts {ai le p 227) In 1692 Admiral Russell commanding 
the combined Fnf'lish and Dutcli fleets saved England from 
all fear of invasion by almost desltojing the Trench fleet m 
the battle of La Hogue off the coast of Normandy 

On land William was Ic-^s fortunate being defeated m 
several battle m the Netherlands and scoring only one 
success the 
gallant feat of arrea 

Treaty of Ryswick. — ^The war had so exhausted Trance 
that in 1697 Louis was dblged to accept the Treaty of 
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year gave Protestant Dissenters liberty of worship m their 
own fashions, subject to certain restrictions, but no indulgence 
was show n to Koman Catholics whose public w orship continued 
to be illegal 

Act of Settlement. — Queen ihiiy, a good woman died of 
smallpox m 1G94, to the king’s great gnef ‘Nobodj but 
myself ’ ho said, ‘ could know her goodness ’ She had no 
children Her sister Anne married to Prince Gcoige of Den 
mark, had home many children but had lost them all save one, 
the jouDg Duke of Gloucester He, too, died at the age of 
eleven in 1700 and it became necessary to settle who should 
succeed Anne James II died m the year following in France, 
passmg on his rights or claims to Ins son called the Pretender 
by William’s adherents but rccocmzcd as James III of England 
by the King of France Tlio nation was resohed not to accept 
a Roman Catholic (Popish) sovereign while at tho same time 
desirous to choose its head from tho royal familv Parliament, 
therefore passing o%er a dozen or so of nearer relatHCS bccauHi 
they were Roman Catholics (Paptsls) cliose (ho Flectrcw 
Sophia of Hanoicr and her issue as being tho neamt I’rti* 
testant relations of tho Pnncc*5s Anne, to succeed lier Sophia 
was tho daughter of Frederick the Hector Palatine, who had 
married Elizabeth daughter of James 1 and was a Protestant 
at least nominally Tho Act of 1700 giMng her the rcaersion 
of the English throne and commonly calletl the Act of Settle- 
ment, bore tho title of an ‘Act for the further limitation of 
tho croivn nml better securing the rights and liberties <if the 
nubjcct ’ Tliat statute under which Hw Majesty, tlie jirt^ent 
King Ijupcror hokls his exalted position rcquircw the Sosi 
rt ign to bo a member of the Cliurch of Ijiglsnd Some minor 
provisions of tlie Act werv afterwards modihcd 

Independence of (be Judges. — One cIaum and in ituclf 
the most valuable, wm nftrrwwrxLs strengthciicd by » law 
forbidding judges to bo mcmbcni of ll»© House of Cfimmatw 
Mo have seen how the Tudom and Sluarta expected the 
judges to be the obeilient servants of (he Crown arid to «da]>t 
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-their decisions to the royal wishes So long as the judges 
held office at the king’s pleasure they could not he independent 
The Act of Settlement decreed that they should hold office 
during good behaviour at fixed salaries, and that they could not 
he dismissed except after an address from both Houses of 
Parhament ' That enactment, still in force, gave the judges 
the needful mdcpendence and is the mam cau«o of the high 
estimation m uhich the judges of the superior English courts 
have been so long held Tlio independence of the Indian 
High Courts 13 secured m practice by the fact that they are 
appomted not hy the Government of India but by tho 
Crown Not being directly concerned with the Homo Govern 
ment, and bemg secure of their position in India they ore 
practically as independent of tho executive as aro the English 
judges, who cannot be removed except after an address by 
both Houses of Parbament 

Indian Aflalrs— The East India Company continued to 
make sIotv progress m India Calcutta rvas founded in 1690 
by Job Chamock and the fort built a few vears later was 
called Port Wdbam in honour of the reigning king The 
formation m 160S of a nval company which offered the English 
Government a loan of two millions sterling for a ehstter, 
brought tbe origiaal East India Company into grave difficul 
tics which were partially settled in April 1702 by the formal 
union of the two companies just after tho death of King 
William and just before the War of the Spanish Succession 
But trouble still continued until 170S when Lord Godolphm 
tho Lord High Treasurer of England pronounced a carefully 
considered award which disposed of all disputes and united 
the companies in fact as well as in name The award wa 
confirmed by Parliament The death of Aurangzeb m 1707 * 
was followed by tho break up of tbe Mughal Empire 
'*2«i.B.’Ws»<Jni-c^iy*tmie»Huo-Ti^x.'ro’ucense the tmbi 
tion of printed books and pamphlets was claimed ^nd 

' Tbe lelotm iXul not ntcod to Irelacd Grattan a t>» » 

^a«d It “ ® Pariuoent intr,. 
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Ryswick, by \yluch be recognized William as Kmg of England, 
and gave up the conquests made smce the Peace of Nimeguen 
This was a splendid victory for King William’s pobcy, and 
immense relief for all Europe, nhich was freed for a few years 
from Its dread of France 

The Spanish Succession — ^But the rest from war did not 
last long The King of Spam was ill, and the succession to 
lus domimons w as claimed by three parties, Louis XIV, the 
Germanic Emperor, and the Pnnce of Bavaria William 
tried to arrange matters and preserve the balance of power 
between the different states of Europe by two partition 
treaties (1698, 1700) which were never acted on In 1700 
the King of Spam died after making a will m favour of the 
Duke of Anjou grandson of Louis XIV, who at once asserted 
his relative s claim to the vast empire of Spam m Europe, 
America and Asia This claim set nearly all Europe against 
France 

The Grand Alliance; Death of William HI — In 1701, 
England Holland or the Dutch Republic and the Germanic 
Empire, now beginning to bo known as Austria, concluded 
the Grand Alliance, designed to prevent the muon of Spam 
with France, and for other objects Just then James II died, 
and I^uis at once publicly recognized lus son the ‘ Pretender ’, 
as Kmg James III of England That action roused the w rath 
of the English people A new Parharaent with a small Whig 
majority was elected, and promptly voted large supplies 
for the renew ed war with France King Wilham had hoped to 
command his armies m person but he had been for a long time 
m had health, and when he met with an accident, in March, 
was unable to stand the shock and died The great acliieve 
ment of lus life was the bndling of the power of France He 
did not Jive to see the full results of hii labours on w hicji tlic 
victories of Marlborough now to bo related, were based. 

Accession of Anne ; Marlborough. — Anne was at once 
accepted as Queen of England under the Act of Settlement 
She was a good virtuous, dull woman, devotedly attached to the 
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Church ol Eugland Her husband Prince George of Denmark, 
fiUUdullerthanshc.wasofnoaccount ‘ Thoquecnwasgreatly 
inflnenced by her friend Sarah, Countess of irarlborough, 
whoso husband, John Churchill had done much to bring 
about the Revolution and had been rewarded with the earldom 
of Marlborough Although ho had done good service m the 
French and Irish wars, ho had corresponded with the exiled 
king and e^en betrayed English plans to the French "William 
consequentlj had been obliged to dismiss him but the king 
knew Churchill’s ^alue as a general, and recommended lum 
to Anno as the fittest person to command the Enghsh forces 
in the now war* When war was declared early m 1702, 
Marlborough then fifty two jean. of age was appointed 
Commander m chief of the allied Dutch and English armies 
From that time until the end of 1710 he w as the most infiuential 
man m Europe He became a duke late m 1702 
War ol the Spanish Succession , Blenheim — The great w ar 
which began m 1702 and continued until 1713 is known to 
historians as the War of the Spanish Succession The cam 
paigns of 1702 and 1703 were devoted to securing tho southern 
Dutch frontier against the Trench Tho French and Bavarians 
hoped to advance through Germany on Vienna tho capital 
of tho emperor, and so force him to come to terms Marl 
borough warmly supported by lus friend Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, saw that it would be wise to attack the French in the 
east rather than in the Retherlantls He therefore boldly 
matched across Wurtomberg and came up with the French 
at the village of Blenheim (Blmdfcheim) m Bavaria on the 
Danube where he found them posted in n strong position* 
By masterlj movements and hard fighting the allies utterly 

‘ Charles II summed him np neatly * 1 batti tried him drunk and 1 have 
tried him soWr and there is notbinf; m him. 

■» & nx^rfed to have wuX 'Tb’S Duke ol Matlboronsh Iiaa tho 

host Ulents for a gconat of any raao id England but ho is a vile man and 
1 hiU him. lot thonghl can pi^t by treasons I cannot bear tho traitor * 

1 rcnch and Gcnnan wtUeta name tha Uulo UochsUdt after a town 
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Ocfeatwl tlio Fronch find Brt%*anan«, nnd saved Germany 
(August ]3, 1704) Tlio French lost, ono siaj or another, 
nearly 40,000 men, all tlicir tents and baggage, and o largo 
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■by the prosperous and haughty reign of I/>u\s XIV WilUam 
m former jears had done hltle moto than arrest his advance 
and balance his successea ilarlbotough v.as m truth the first 
to turn the'® successes to defeat * 

Battle of RamlUles. — The next great battle nas fought m 
the Netherlands, now Belgium, between Namur and Louvain, 
at Bartulhes (170G) The opposing armies were nearly equal 
m strength, the Trench having about 00,000, and the allies 
about 02,000 men The result ^vas that the Trench were de- 
feated with loss far greater than that of the allies, and that 
Louis lost the whole of the Spanish Netherlands except Mona 
and Namur 

Battle of Oudenarde —In Joly 1708 Marlborough raised the 
siege of Oudenarde a fortress on the Scheldt to the west of 
Brussels, by inflicting a severe defeat on the rrcnoh, which 
led to the capture by the allies of the fortress of Lillo 

Battle of Malplaquet, — ^The fourth, and most mnrderous of 
Marlborough’s victories was gained m 1709 at Malplaquet, 
now within the French frontier, where Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene with about 90000 men met a slightly infenor 
force of the French The slaughter was awful and the loss 
of the allies was much heavier than that of the enemy, but 
Marlborough gamed possession of Mods 

Treaty ot Btrecht, — The long continued wars, which had 
extended over a large part of Europe, had bo utterly exhau'^ted 
the tcsouTccs of Franco m men and money, that for y ears before 
a trexty was actually made Louis was anxious to obtain peace 
XlUimately, after tedious discussions, treaties were signed at 
Utrecht in Holland (Apnlll, New Style, 1713) which concluded 
peace between Franco on tbo one side and the allies on the 
other 

The war which had begun with tl o purpose of preventmg 
the Tube of An]ou from becoming King of Spam, ended by 
Jus recognition as king under tho title of Philip V But 
portions of his territories wero given to other powers, and 
England retained tho nspicgrable fortress of Gibraltar at 
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tJjo eutronco of tho MwlilMmnesn, as well as the island of 
Minorca Gibraltar, ^\hich hod been taken surprise m 
1704, IS still one of tlio most important; possessions of England 
Minorca was given up long ago Tlio rrotendor was required 
to leave Franco In America England acquired from tba French 
tho valuable colonies of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, with 
somo other temtonca The French navy having been destrojod 
at I^a Iloguo (ante, p 235), and the navies of Holland, Spain, 
and other pon era liavmg decayed, the English were left supreme- 
nt sea England ones tho ompiro of India to tho supremacy 
at sea thus gained more tlian to any other cause ‘ After the 
great settlement of Europe which was accomplished at the 
Peace of Utrecht, France and England alone faced each other 
as Ecnous competitors for the prize of Indian commerce, 
having distanced or disabled all other candidates ’ (A Lyall)> 
The struggle for that pnzo began in 1745 

Homs Politics. — Having thus sketched in outline tho begm- 
mug, progress, and result of tho war on tho Continent, we 
tnm to home affairs The bickenngs of Whigs and Tones 
and the intngues with the Pretender, earned on by prudent 
politiaans who thought it quite possible that the Stuarts 
might return, need not long detain our attention The 
conduct of the French war which was regarded as a Whig 
policj , was hampered by Tory opposition In 1708 the Whigs 
got tho upper hand and forced on the unwilling queen a 
ministry wholly formed of members of that party The f oobsh 
impeachment of a clergyman named Sacbeverell for a sermon 
advocatmg tho doctnne that resistance to the royal authority 
13 wrong m any circumstances proved to be unpopular and 
gave the queen tlie opportnmty in 17J0 to form a ministry of 
her Tory fnends m which Harley (Lord Oxford) and St John 
(Lord Bolinghroke) were the m^ promment members In 
the follomng year (1711) tho inaolence of the duchess forced 
the queen to quarrel wth tho Hulo of Marlborough, who was 
dismissed from all his offices 

Creation of Tory Peers — ^At that time although tho House of 
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Commons was Tory and eager for peace, the Houso of Lords 
was Whig and anxious to continue the nar Marlborough, 
who had ]omod the Whigs, was averse to peace The opposition 
of the Lords nas overcome by the creation of twelve peers m 
the Tory interest (1711) No similar exercise of tho royal 
power had ever occurred before or has occurred since Tho 
precedent is of special interest in tho present year (1911) when 
a creation of peers on a much larger scale nas threatened 
by tho Liberal party, tho successors of tho Whigs Tlio 
• queen’s action rendoi^ the Trealj of Utrecht possible 

A Bishop as Minister — ^The appointment of Dr Robinson, 
Bishop of Bristol, to bo Lord Privy Seal in 1711 is interesting 
as being tho last occasion on which an English bishop has been 
apiKUnted to a political office Even at tbo time hisnomination 
caused great surprise The bishop helped to negotiate tho 
Treaty of Utrecht 

The Queen la Parliament — ^No English sovereign of modern 
times would dream of attending a debate m Parliament. 
Queen Anne was several tunes pre«ent tncojnifa that is to 
eaj , without ceremony, at debates of the Hou«e of Lords 
The first time she went m 1704 she is described by an oyo 
witness as sitting * at first on tho tlirone and after it bomg 
cold on a bench at the firo She was olso present at tho trial 
of Dr Sachevorell 

Union with Scotland — Bv for the most important domestic 
event of Anno s reign was the umon with Scotland carried 
out in 1707 after years of discussion The umon of the crowns 
in IG03 had not united tho countries which continued to be 
separate mth a tendency to bo hostile Scotland had her 
own Parliament and was very jealous of her independence ^ 
Tho final union was duo to the genius and patience of Lord 
Somers who bad been tho trusted advisor of William HI. 
Quft&tiQus ol finance proved ovVttnntAy dilTicaU, Scotland at 
that time being a vcr> poor country Lord Stanhope states 
* The^oa of Patlaments partially eCceted by Cromwell {ante, p. 200j 
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that it %ras compntod tlmt the total rovenuo o£ England came 
to £5,101,803, and that of Scotland to only £160,000. It 
Tras not easy to adjost the nghta end debts of countries 
differing bo widely m vealth, Lut by the skill of Lord Somers 
all obstacles were overcome 

Articles of Union. — ^Tho old tronblo about the Churcbes 
was a\oidod by the Articles of Union frankly recognizing the 
Feesbytenan Church as the national established Church of 
Scotland England and Scotland became one kingdom under 
the name of Great Dntom, mth a national flag, the Umon 
Jack, bearing the English cross of St Georg© and tho Scotch 
cross of St Andrew The Scotch Parliament ceased to exist, 
Scotland being represented in the Parliament of Great Bntam 
by 46 membera of the House of Commons and 16 representative 
peers chosen by tho peerage of Scotland Other clauses 
settled financial and various minor matters Scotland retained 
her special legal sj'stem bai>od on Eoman Law and ijuite 
different from that of England and Ireland At the time, 
of course, many people in ^th countries were opposed to tho 
Union, but tho benefits of the measure to both England and 
Scotland ore so apparent that for generations post not a voice 
has been raised against it The queen, presidmg at the Bolemn 
ceremony of giving her assent, said ‘ I desire and expect 
from all my subjects of both nations that from henceforth 
they act with all possible respect and kindness to one another, 
eo that it may appear to sll thenorld they have hearts disposed 
to become one people This will be a great pleasure to me ’ 
Her wish lias been fulfilled 

Death of Anne — ^Tho Treaty of Utrecht was the last con- 
eiderable event of Anne’s reign Her health began to fail m 
the year (1713) that th© treaty was signed, and in August 
1714 she died at the age of fifty, the last of the Stuart djmasty 
to reign m England Lord Bolmgbroke, who had become 
tho queen’s chief minister, desired to bring in the Pretender, 
but his plans were upset by the unexpected death of tne 
queen, who on her deathbed appointed a Whig duke, a supporter 
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«! the Act of Settlement, to bo Treasorer, nnd so eocutmI tbc 
ammcdiate qmet proclamation of George, Elector of Hnnover, 
non of the Electress Sopbia (ante, p 23J), ns King Georgo 1 
of Great Britain 

Queen Anne’s Virtues.— Queen Anne» altliough far from being 
clo\er, bad a Mill of her on-n Mbich she n?sorted on occasion 
Sho had a sincere desire to do nhat was right and w ns nbsolutoli 
free from all personal Tices The purity of life nt her court 
was a change welcome to decent people after the shameless 
.immorality of Charles II and the more veiled irregularities 
of James II and William III Her honourable attitude 
towards her royal duties is simply expressed in a private 
letter asking for advice, first published by Lord Stanhope 
* Lot roe know the truth,* she writes ‘ Tot God’s sake tell 
mo your mind freeU , for I would not err m an\ thing When* 
over I do, it will Iw my misfortune, but shaU never bo my 
fault , nnd as long as I live, it shall bo mv endeavour to make 
my country and my friends easy, and though those that 
■como after me may bo more capable of eo great a trust as it 
lias ploase<l God to put into my poor hands, 1 am sure they 
can never dischargo it mote faithfully than her that is sincerely 
your bumble servant, A R’ 

Tho similar sentiments expressed m grander style by Queen 
Elizabeth {ante, p 100) may be compared In many rcepects 
Queen Victoria rooeb resembled Queen Anno 
literature — The ago of Anne is famous in tho history of 
Engli'^h literature, and, although modem taste docs not take 
80 much pleasure m the wntings of that tune as was felt by 
earlier generations, tho high merit of much of the work then 
done cannot be demed Most people can still read with 
delight tho essays of Addison m the Spectator, and recognize 
tho force and clearness of tho stylo of Swift His strange book, 
Gullvver’a TravtU, although written as a political ealiro, j« 
en\pyed as a wtuk. of. \m&.^natmn. hj "aihR* vrewi 

think of the inner meaning of tho story It was tlio ago in 
which tho political pamphlet had powerful influence , s<» 
that tho Whigs wore as glad to use the graceful pen of 
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Addison as the Tones were to employ the savage satire 
of Swift The polished Terse of Pope who produced some 
of his best work before Aime s death, is the finest of its kind 
Most of the BO called poetry of her time and the greater 
part of the eighteenth century is too closely akin to prose 
to attract the readers of to day who expect from a poet more 
feeling than Pope and Jus countless imitators usually show 
Few of the eighteenth centuiy * poets ‘ can now be read with 
enjoyment 

I.r-AP TNO Dates 

Aocession of WiUum m UutioyAct ToImtioQ Act Bftttto 


ol KiUiecraaLio uege of Londooderry , £iU of Bights 16S9 
Battle of the Bo^ne foaodstion of Calentte 1690 

&uxFeader of Limerick cod of tbo Imh tVor ICOI 

Battle of U Hogue 1692 

Joundattoa of Bank of Eogland death of Queen 1C94 

LilKrty of the press 1695 

Iteety of rysaiet 1697 

BiTal East India Compaay ICOS 

Act of Settlement Death of Jamee 11 the Grand ABlaoco 1 01 
Aceeasion of Anne formal nnion of the Euet India Compnmee 

beginning of >Var of Spanish Snccession 1 02 

Battle of Blenheim l‘0t 

Battle of BamiUies 1 OC 

Union with Scotland I O'*’ 

BatUe of Oudenarde final union of East India Compan cs 1~03 
Battle of Malplaquet 1 00 

Creation of Toiy peers 1711 

Treaty of Utrecht 1713 

Death of Anne Angnst 1714 


CHAPTEE XX 

THE ^A^OYE^UN DYhASTY CEOBCE I AND GEORGE IL- 
1714^ 

Accession of George L— The new king an elderly German- 
prmce fifty four jears of ago had never before been in 
England and could nut speak a word of English He had 
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lecciTcd \\VL\fi education and possesased no claims to personal 
affection or respect He nas accepted by the Pnvy Council 
chiefly in order to keep popery out If the Whig dukes had 
not been too quick for Bohngbroko at the moment of the 
queen’s death, the Pretender prolxibly would haio been 
summoned to ascend the throne os James HI with the ap 
proval of nearly all Scotland and Ireland and a largo part of 
England The south western counties were strongly Jacobite, 
as the adherents of tho Stuarts were called ' But onoe King 
George had been proclaimed nobody was ready to start a 
civil war in order to turn him out, and so ho and his descen- 
dants remamed m possession 

A Whig Ministry. — George, who would have nothing to do 
with men of the Tory patty, whom he regarded as being all 
Jacobites, chose his nunisteta from among the Whigs only 
Lord Bolmgbroke and tho Boko of Ormond fled to Prance 
and were attamted Lord Osford (Harley) was sent to the 
Tower Lord Townabend became the principal mimstcr 
End of the King s Personal Rule. — Up to Anne s time the 
sovereign had been m tho habit of presiding over the meetings 
of his ministers and taking counsel mth them King George, 
being unable to speak or understand English, ceased to attend 
the meetings of the ministers, and none of bis successors has 
ever revived the old practice The change is to bo noted as 
involving the end of tho sovereign’s personal rule, and the 
beginning of the modem Rystem of government Ever since 
the time of George I ministers have mot at times and places 
■convenient to themselves, not m obedience to a royal com 
mand The ministry (meaning by that term the principal 
ministers, at present about twenty in number, now called tho 
(Cabinet) usually has been compo^sd of men belonging to a 
single patty and m general agreement on the larger questions 
of policy, looking for support to a majority of the members 
of tho House of Commons rather than to the favour of the 

' Sacohns la the XaUq form of James. Jacob and the Arabic Yitub oro 
«)thcr forma of tbo name 
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king Tho ohaogo of nttitode of ministers was not fallj 
completed until a later date Tho attempt made by George IH 
to cany on personal goveniment through ministeis chosen 
by himself and by tho help of a partj of the ‘ king 8 friends ’ 
in tho Houso of Commons produced results so disastrous that 
no other sovereign has cared to repeat it Even George III 
did not preside at meetings of his Cabmet ^ 

Jacobite Rising of 1715 — ^In the autumn of 1715 tho Earl 
of Mar in Scotland and certain gentlemen in tho north of 
England took up arms in favour of James Ednord, kno%ni 
to his fnenda as James m and to lus enemies as the Old 
Pretender The inanrrcction «as planned so badly and 
managed so feeblj that it teas easily suppressed uithout 
eenous fighting About forty persons including two Scottish 
noblemen were executed ond the Pretender, who had landed 
in Scotland escaped to Prance 

The Septenmal Act —The Long Parliament had passed 
during its first session (February 1641) an Act directing that 
Parliament should meet at least once m three years, even 
though not summoned by the king The purpose of that 
statute was to prevent the king from governing Without a 
Parliament as Charles I bad done for so many j-ears After 
the Restoration that law was repealed as being contrary to 
the king s ]ust rights but the provisioa that the sittmg and 
holding of Parliaments should not be interrupted for more 
than three jears was retained In 1694 a statute was enacted 
decreemg that no Parliament should continue to sit for more 
than three jears from the time of the general election The 
purpose of that statute was to restrain a PTrliarpent once 
elected from contmuing its sittings for an mdefinite number 

’ The Eovereiga still pres des ocvasioaal loemal meetings ot tbc Fnrf 
Gouacib when a fev members are eammonul to pass aa Order u Council 
lasned IQ compliance with a statute Such meetings aropnxely fonnaL All 
Cabinet ministers are members of the ftiej Council, « bicii consists of about 
250 coDCLCiUors A full meeting of tbe Council is nerer summoned except 
at tbe Opening of a new reign or <M suoh an occasion us the sdrereigas 
approochmg marriage 
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of 5 Kirs, liko the Long Parliament of Charles I and the Cavalier 
Parliament of Charles H Tho Acts of 1G41 and 1094. although 
so different m intention and effect, have both become knon-n 
as Triennial or Three-yeaily Acts 

In 1716 tho Whig Go^ emment oi George I felt that popalar 
elections ivould he dangerous while tho position of tho now 
dynasty was still insecure In that year, accordmglj, an 
Act hnown as tho Septennial or Seven yearly Act was passed, 
providing that the Parliament then sitting and each 8ucc<»d- 
ing Parliament might continue to exist for seven years but 
no longer ^ That Act has xemamed in force until the present 
jear, 1911, when tho duration of a Parliament has been 
reduced to five years 

The * South Sea Bubble *»— Tho South Sea Company, formed 
m 1711 for trading in the South Seas, chiefly mth the Spanish 
colonies, which were supposed to he full of xmtold nebes, was 
tempted by tho example of the Rench SLssissippi Company 
to extend its operations and make to the English Government 
offers to pay off tho National Debt (arUe, p 230), which at 
that time exceeded SG millions sterling ^ The project caught 
the fancy of the nation so that all classes began to gamble 
m tho Company s shares which ran up to a price nme or ten 
times their nominal value Crowds of other companies formed 
for all sorts of ahaurd purposes were started by rogues, and 
people went mad try mg to make money quickly Somethmg 
similar happened m Bombay during tho years 1861-6, when 
the American War of Secession caused o sudden demand for 
Indian cotton Several of the ministers of George I took part 

* Moeli objection was taken becanse a Parliament elected for three years 
only extended its own life to seven years },ecessity alone could instify 
cnch a measure 

* In ISIO tho * landed ’ debt, which tho Govemment is not bound to pay 
oH at any fixed time, was 015 nntbons ol pounds in round numbers Several 
mUlions are pdd off every year from a ‘ sinking fund ’ A large part at 
kast a fourth ol tho existii^ debt is dim to the South Afnean War In 
1720 people thought 30 mdlioos a terrible burden. Most of the later debt 
wta meurred during the proloi^ licnch wars. 
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in the rash and dishonest gambling of 1720 and camo to gnef, 
03 did thousands of other speculators When the price of 
the Company’s shires suddenly foil from 1,000 to 175 in the 
month of September Goicmmcnt was obliged to interfere and 
to remit seven millions sterling duo by tho Company The 
incident is often desenbed ns tho ‘ South Sea Bubble becauso 
tho scheme burst liko a pncLed bubble 
Sir Robert Walpole — ^TIio necessarj measures for repainng 
so far os possible tho South Sea disaster were earned out by 
Lord Townshend’s brother in law. Sir Robert Walpole, a 
politician nho had been coming info notice for some years 
last He was tho only statesman of that timo who under- 
stood money matters, and is reckoned tho fust of the senes of 
English finance ministers He camo into ponerin 1721 and 
practically ruled tho country for twcnty-ono years until 1742 
The * DnpUr’s Letters*.— Iroland, as we have seen (ante, 
p 228), was held doivn by cruel penal laws which dopnved 
the Roman Catholic majority of the people of al) influence, 
and left ixiwer solely in the hands of the Protestant nusonty 
who supported tho English WTug ministry We hear little 
about the country in the histones of tbD‘>e days. A contract 
given to an Englishman named Wood to supply Ireland with 
copper halfpence and farthings is remembered because of tho 
stir caused by pamphlets entitled tho Dra’pitr'a Ltitera (1724) 
written by Dean Sivift, who attacked the airangemeut as an 
insult to Ireland The corns denounced falsely as worth- 
less, were really quite good though rather small They gave 
Swift an opportunity of showing off his cleverness as a 
writer with small regard for tho facts 

Impeachment of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield — ^Another 
domestic event deserves notice the impeachment (1725) 
of the Earl of Macclesfield Laid Chancellor, for corruption 
and misuse of Chancery funds Like his great predecessor, 
Lord Bacon, he was unable to make any serious defence 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of £30 000, but by the king’s 
favour no further penalty was exacted, and a small portion 
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■of tlie fine ■n’ns repaid The next impeachment was that of 
Warren Hastings (1788-94) The only later occasion on 
■which the process of impeachment has been used was the 
trial in 1800 of Lord llelnllo, who was acqmttetl It is not 
likely that anybodi "will bo impeached m the future 

Foreign Afl^rs.— The fact that l^ng George vas a German 
ruling prince as well as king of England made it difficult for 
his English Government to keep out of the quarrels of the 
contmental states llTien Louis XIV of Franco died in 1715 
bis beir ■was bis great grandson, a delicate infant, who was 
proclaimed as Louis XV The young kings uncle, the 
Regent, Duke of Orleans, dropped the Stuart cause and made 
friends with England, supported b> Holland and Austria 
An attempt made by Spam to break the terms of the Treaty 
of Utrecht ■was foiled hy the destruction of ono Spanish fleet 
m an action off the coast of Sicily (1718), and the wreck of 
another fleet sent to support a projected Jacobite rising xn 
Scotland (1719) After the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
his policy of friendship with England was continued by 
Cardinal Fleury 

The ‘ Opposition — Sir Robert Walpole alw ay s did his best 
to keep the peace and avoid war, for which his opponents 
often clamoured Tlio institution of a permanent party 
* opposition’, striving to dnvo the ministry from power ai^ 
take its place, dates from the reign of George I William 
Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, who had reason to dislike 
Walpole, IS reckoned as Iho first * Leader of the Opposition 
occupying a position similar to that now held (1911) by llr 
Bonar Law m relation to Mr Asquith’s Government 

George I died suddenly while on a Visit to Hanover (Juno 
1727) 

Accession of George 11 ; Walpole's Policy.— The Prince of 
Walca^ xrhsi had. hftca <». hfvl Viswa laVnet, tts 

was the custom m the family, succeeded him as George II 
He had the advantage of being able to speak and understand 
English At first he tned to get nd of Walpole, hut found 
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tlint lie could not do without him Walpole according! j, 
remained m power, with strong support from the queen, 
Caroline of Anspach, specially dexotmg himself to the task 
of keeping I ngland out of tho quarrels of the states on the 
continent He ‘lo^ed power so much that he would not 
endure a nral', and therefore <lro\e from o/Bce the ablest 
men among tho politicians of his time — Pultene^, Carteret, 
Chesterfield and others Under his care the trade of England 

increased and tho riches of the country grew rapidly The- 
towns of the north Liverpool Slanchester and others now 
began to show promise of their present greatness At that 
time the leading Wing noblemen |>osKessed excessive influence, 
and 10 many cases were able to return whom thej liked ns 
members of the House of Commona ■\^ alpole felt no scruplea 
about maintaining his influence over the House so formed 
by giving owaj offices of profit and even by direct cash 
bribery His peaceful though comipt, government had the 
merits of a%oidiDg war, allowing the new dynastj to settle 
down and giving the country free scope to grow rich 
Failure of the Excise Bill — ^In 1733 \\ alpole, who as 
already observed understood financial or monej matters 
much better than any politician of lus time tned to improve 
the system of taxation by substituting excise duties levied on 
goods after entiy into the countrj or after manufacture for 
customs duties levied at the ports His proposals though 
sensible, excited so much opposition that be bad to withdraw 
them A minor reform — the use of liiglisli instead of I<atm 
m law proceeding — was effected in 1731 
Resignation of Walpole , Beginning of War Period — In 
1737 the death of the queen depnxed Walpole of her valuable 
support and two years later, much against his mil and lus 
conscience he was dragged into an unjust war with Spam 
duo to disputes about trade Tho war was unsuccessful and 
the influence of Walpole gradually declmed until in 1742 he 
was obliged to resign office to which he had clung too long 
and accept a peerage as Earl of Orford Tims ended the 
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first, or peace penod of the reign of Gooi^o 11 Tlicrcafter, 
England, except for short intervals, vas constantlj at nnr. 
usually with Trance, and often willi other po^^cT8 ns ^\oU, 
until the Napoleonic struggle cam© to an end in 1815 During 
that long senes of siars the empito of British India iins 
formed 

War of the Austrian Succession ; Dettlngen and Fontenoy. — 
Tho death of the Emperor of Austria or Germanic Emperor 
without a male heir was tho cause of n general war By an 
instrument known os a ‘ Pragmatic Sanction * or * Resenpt ’ — 
an ancient Byzantmo term — the deceased emperor had u illcd 
that hia daughter, tho Archduchess Mana Theresa, should 
succeed to hia dominions But this arrangement, not being 
agreeable to other powers, brought on nar rrcdenck the 
Great, King of Prussia, seized the larger portion of tho pro- 
vince o! Silesia, and both France and England uoro dranti 
into tho confbet Although tho formal declaration of war 
between the two countries did not come until 1744 English 
troops, headed by King George m pereon helped to beat the 
French at Dettingen in Bavana m June 1743 Tlus is tho 
lost occasion on nhich an English king has commanded troops 
in the field In another hard fought battle at Fontenoj in 
Belgium (1745) tbe English and their allies were defeated bj 
the French, whose victory was largely duo to the bravery 
of the Irish Brigade, descendants of Jacobite exiles from 
Ireland 

Jacobite Rising ol 1745 ; CuUoden — In the same year (1746) 
tho last rising in favour of the Stuarts took place Prince 
Charles Edward knou-n os tho Young Pretender grandson of 
James H, landed m Scotland and quicUj collected a largo 
force from the Highland clans He occupied Edinburgh, 
defeated a small English array at Prestonpans near that city, 
and advanced ujJa Oj/i uudrPA. 

good prospects of winning back his grandfather s throne for 

his father But the Englidx support obtained was so small 

that he dared not attempt to occupy London He was 
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I)ersnacled by timid advisers to turn bncL from Derby, and 
m to throw away his chances, whato%er they were A small 
success gamed at Falhirk bctnecn Edinburgh and Glasgow 
did not help him. At Cultodcn, near Inverness m the north 
o{ Scotland, ho was utterly and finally defeated by the Dute 
of Cumberland, second son of the Ling (1746) That victory 
put an end to the Stuart claim to tho crown, and secured 
the Hanoverian dynasty in po«session Prjnco Charles 
Edward escaped to Franco after five months’ wandermg in 
disguise, during which ho met with many adventures In 
later life ho became a confirmc<l dnmtard, and died at Rome 
a dishonoured old man in 1768 The male line of the fanuly 
was extinguished in 1807 by the death of the Young Pretender’s 
brother Henry, nlio had become a cardinal, and was called 
Henry IX bj his friends The Stuarts are now represented 
by numerous descendants of Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
Carles I, who include the lung of Italy 

Events of the War la lodta.— The war of the Austrian 
\ Succession extended to the IVcDch and English settlements m 
India with results of some importance The details of the 
fighting in the Carnatic and along the 31adras or Coromandel 
{Chola mandala) coast belong to Imhan rvther than to En glish 
history In this place we shall merely mention the pnncipal 
mcidents Both French and English fleets appeared in 
Indian waters Madras being unable to resist the French 
fleet under de la Bourdonnais was obliged to surrender 
(September 10, 1740} on terms which were disallowed by 
Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, a bitter enemy of the 
English The possessions of the East Imba Company were then 
restricted to the small settlement of Fort St David, uhich 
managed to hold oot After peace had been made m Europe 
Madras was restored to the Company (August 21, 1749) 

Peace of Aix la ChapeUe. — ^Tbe general war was ended by 
the Peace of Aix la-Chapelle (1748) ^ The Young Pretender 
, * Aix la-Chapelle u tho French name of tho city of Aachen in Rhenigh 

yrnssia, nhere Charlemagne la buried 
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was expelled from Franco and tho title of George 11 was 
recognized The King of Pru^ia was allow etl to retain 
Silesia In many parts of the world conquests made during 
the war were restored, Madras being ono of them Tlio treaty 
resulted m tho breach ot the alliance between Austria and 
England 

Unomdal War In India; Defence of Arcot by Clive.— 
Although tho Peace of Ai\ la Chapello w as so far obser% ed in 
India that Madras was restored to tho East India Companj , 
fighting went on between the French and English in tho 
south, bccau'^o tho French supported Chanda Sahib as Nawab 
of the Carnatic and Muzaffar Jang as Nizam while the rival 
claimants, Mohammed All and Nasir Jang Tcsi>cctivcl> , were 
hacked bj the English Dunng that irregular, unoflicial 
warlaro Robert Ch\e gave proof of his abihtj as a general, 
and won undjing fame by his heroic defence of Arcot (1761) 
Tho English home Government liaving complained that it 
was wrong for war to go on m India while tho lungs of Franco 
and England w cre at peace the French Government recalled 
Dnpleis, who was ruined and left to die m po\ort> Tho 
general reauU a^a8 that the English got control over the 
Carnatic, or Madras coast avbilo the French retained their 
mfiuencc m the biizam s dominions Peace did not last long 
Old and Kew Style — Before we enter on the story of tho 
political changes and wars wluch tollcrwcd the Peace of Aix la* 
Chapelle certam events of a peaceful kind require notice 
All natioi^, including the Indians have found a difficulty 
m making the calendar year agree with the actual movement 
of the earth round tho sun, and so with tho seasons Tho 
period of revolution of the earth round tho sun, although 
nearly 3C5^ days, is somethmg less The quarter of a day 
is easily arranged for roughly by adding a day to the y ear 
once every four years, but tho small difference between 
sesj days and the true period of re\olution has to be corrected 
m other ways If it is neglected the error grows into some* 
thmg large m tho course of ages A Pope m tho sixteenth 
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century made the necessary correction, which was accepted 
gradually by the Catholic States But most of the Protestant 
Go\emmenl8 Mere slow to accept from the Pope oven the 
correction of the calendar In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the error in the English jear bad grown to eleven 
days, enough to bo inconacnient in practice Parliament 
accordinglj passed an Act in 1751 decreeing that in 1752 the 
day following September 2 ebould bo called September 11 
Thus 1 1 daj s were dropped out of the reckoning, and ignorant 
people ^ero angrj bocttU"o tlioj fancied that the Government 
had shortened their lues by so many days Tbo corrected 
reckoning is called the Stjle, dates acconling to the old 
reckoning being said to bo in tho Old Style At tbs same 
time Parliament ordered that the year should begin on 
January I, not on March 25, as had been tlio custom previously 
Nearly three months ucro thus cut off from 1751, which had 
begun on March 26 Tlio jear 1752 began on January 1 
Ilistorians have to bear thoso matters carefully m mind, for 
if tboy neglect to do so, their dates may Boraetimes bo a jear 
wrong ^ Tho Russians and other nations attached to the 
Greek Church still follow the Old Style, so that their reckoning 
13 now more than 12 days in error 
Rehglous Revival ; Wesley and the Methodists — In the 
time of George II the religious zeal of both the Church of 
England and tho Dissenters had died away Most of the 
clergy had become careless and tlie people generally seemed 
to feel little interest in religion A small body of Oiford 
men led fay the brothers Wesley and George Whitfield, being 
distressed at the want of spiritual life and tho ignorance and 
immorality prevailing in the country, set themseh’es tho task 
of begmnmg a new Reformation, and effected a great deal of 
good by earnest preaching and sotting the example of saintly 
lives The results of their teaching which roused the con 
science of the nation and recalled the thoughts of the jieople 
* E.g Harch24 1751 of the OldStjlebclongs to the year 1752 according 
to the Bew Style. Such dates are Bometlmes untteo Match 24 
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to things dmno, aro felt to this daj Gradually tho followers 
of tho now mothods of presenting old doctrines formed them* 
solves into separate sects or organircd churches called Wes 
lojans, Sletliodists, and by oUier names, which now number 
millions of members m both Enropo and America, as well as 
in other parts of tho world Manj of tho Christian Jfissions 
m India are managed b^ tho IVcsIoian and Methodist 
Churches A good account of the growth and effects of the 
Weslojan moromenb will bo loutvl in Green’s IJtslorp 
of ihe English People 

The Pelham Minktry. — For some ^ ears after the jieace of 
Aix la Chapcllo, tho Englisti Goxcniment was chiefly m tlic 
hands of two influential Whig magnates, Henry Pelham and 
his brother the Duke of Newcastle Henrj Pelham, who like 
Walpole, was skilled in financial busmens succeeded m saving 
tho country half a million a year by reducing tho interest on 
tho National Debt from 4 to 3 per cent Wlien he died m 
1754 his brother, tho Duko of Newcastle, a feeble, mcom 
potent person, took lus place 

Fighting between French and English In America.— About 
tho same time tho English sotticis m Atnurica, then organized 
as thirteen separate colonies, began fighting with tho French, 
who sought to prevent tho Elnglish from spieadmg westwards 
across the Alleghany Mountains mto the rich plains watered 
by the Ohio and Mississippi rxrcrs In America, as xn India, 
tho coloiusts started avar on their own account, while Prance 
and England were ofScially at peace 

Beginmng of the Seven Years* War. — That local quarrel 
over obscure forts in North America quickly became part of 
a gigantic struggle between Prance allied with Bussia, Sweden, 
and most of tho German states on the one side and England 
allied with Prussia on the other The war m Europe was 
brought about by tho anger of Ihe Empress JJaria Theresa 
at the Prussian seizure of Silesia, and the dislike for Preaerick 
the Great of Prussia felt by the roleis of Bussia and France. 
England, although Ul prepared for w^r and governed by a 
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wak minister, felt bound to help PfiissTa War between 
England and Trance was declared formally in the spring of 
1756. The conflict thus beguo is luiow n to historians as tho 
Seven Years’ War, and had most important consequences for 
the growth of tho British Empiro m both Asia and America 
Macaulay justly calls it 'the most glorious war in uhich 
England had e\er been engaged but it began ill 

Loss of Minorca. — Minorca, tho island m tho Mediterranean 
ceded hy Spam under the Treaty of Utrecht [ante, p 240), 
was then of importance for the same reason that Malta is now 
valuable, aa a harbour and base for the Mediterranean fleet. 
But it was weakly garrisoned and was obliged to surrender 
to tho Trench when, Admiral Byng, who had been sent to 
relievo it, refused to fight. He was afterwards tried by 
eoait*martia\ and shot for hts want of enterprise 

Loss o! Calcutta — In the month (June 175G) in which 
hlinorca fell the English in India suflered a calamity owing 
to tho capture of Calcutta by the Sobadar or Nan ab of Bengal, 
Sirsj ud*daula The story of the misconduct of tho Governor 
of (^Icutta and the horrors of the Black Hole* belongs to 
tho history of India and need not be told here The French 
gained some small successes m America, so that altogethec 
tho war had opened badly for the English Although at that 
time public opinion had not the means of making itself heard 
which it has now, the popular feeling against the Government 
was sufficiently strong and plainly expressed in November 
1750 to force the Bui e of Newcastle to resign office and 
way for a better man, under whose guidance tho honour of 
tho British name was Tcdectncd by a long senes of victories, 
and tho foundations of tho existing British empire beyond 
tho seas were securely laid 

IVilliatn Pitt the Elder. — ^Tho better man who then catna 
forward to save his country was NYiiham Bitt, grandson of 
a former Governor of Madras He had entered Parliament 
as a meraher for tho ‘ rotten Txirough ’ of Old Sarum, and had 
distinguished himscU as a InUet opponent of Sit Robert 
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Walpole When the Duke o£ Newcastle resigned in November 
1756, Pitt became Secretary of State, the Duke of Devonshire 
being nominally hia chief But the kmg who disliked Pitt’s 
imperious ways, soon turned him out of office Next jear, 
however, after an interval of eleven weeks dunng which 
England was without a ministry, George was compelled to 
bow before the expression of opmion from London and the 
great towns which strongly supported Pitt, and to accept an 
arrangement by which Newcastle retained the patronage of 
the Government, while Pitt took the lead in the House of 
Commons and managed the war and foreign affairs 

Reconquest of Calcutta ; Plassey.— Although at first even 
Pitt’s energy and strong will faded to command success in 
Prance and Germany, the fadoie was balanced by success in 
Asia Clivo and Admiral Watson recovered Calcutta just 
a year after it had been lost, and the victoiy of Flasscy 
(June 23, 1757} made the EogJish masters of Bengal Later in 
the same year Frederick the Great of Prussia won two victories 
(Rosshach and Leuthen) over the Austrians and so vas able 
to hold his own He was helped -nitb abundant supplies of 
money sent by Pitt, and enjojed tbe sen ices of a capable 
general Prince Ferdinand of Bnins\\ick, a distant cousm 

Fighting la America ; Naval Victory at Lagos Bay. — ^Tho 
needs of the colonies m America were not forgotten Admiral 
Boscawen took Louisbourg then tbe capital of the island of 
Capo Breton, in 1768, and next year defeated a French fleet at 
Lagos Bay on the Portuguese coast, thus weakening the 
French power at sea, on which their ability to hold Canada 
depended Fort Duquesne, where the fighting between tbo 
colonists had begun was taken by the colonial mililia, with 
the result tliat Canada w as cut off from Louisiana the distant 
southern French colony * Tbo namo of the fort was clianged 
to Pittsburg m honour of the minister who knew how to 
organize victory 

' Lout^kn* was sold li;^ Tsajioleon to tte United States In IS03 (or 
iC2,400 000 (CO tulUiOQS ot (nnes). LonuLourg u nov » Cthmg Tillage. 
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Naval Victory in Qulberon Bay.— Tho year 1769 has been 
<alled tho ‘ year o£ victories ’ Tho naval success of Adnunl 
Boscawen at I^agos Bay, already mentioned, 'uas followed by 
an equally decisive defeat of another Trench fleet m Quiberon 
Bay, on the coast of Brittany, by Admiral Hawke Those two 
battles almost destroyed the Reach navy, and in themselves 
•decided the fate of the Trench settlements in both India and 
Amenca, which could not be defended by a nation w eak at sea 
Battle ot Minden. — ^In the same eventful year King 
Tredenck’a general, Pnneo Ferdinand, with the help of seven 
English regiments, defeated the French at Minden in West- 
phMia The defeat would have been overwhelming if Lord 
George Saclmlle, commanding the cavalry, had obeyed clear 
orders and pursued the beaten enemy But for some reason 
or other, probably ill temper, he failed m his duty and threw 
away half of tho fruits of the victory 

Conquest ot Canada. — However dim may be the memory 
o! Louisbourg, Quiberon Bay, and hlinden, even the English 
schoolboy — a much more ignorant person than Macaulay 
supposed him to be^nsually knows something of tho dating 
■capture of the Heights of Abraham at Quebec by Wolfe, the 
young general who owed his promotion to Pitt’s discernment 
Both Wolfe and his gallant French opponent, the Marquis de 
Montcalm, fell m the fight which made Quebec an English 
province (17S9) In the next year the conquest of Canada 
was completed The victors’ gam was greater than they knew 
The Boramwn of Canada, a mighty federation of self govern- 
ing states, linked to the British Croivn only by ties of loyalty, 
now stretches from ocean to ocean and promises to become at 
no distant date tho equal rival of the Umted States of America 
Final Defeat of the French in India— In India Sir Eyre 
Coote was as successful on tho Madras coast as Clive hid been 
m Bengal In 3anuary 1760 ho utterly defeated the French 
general, Lally, at Wandiwash in the North Arcot District, and 
drove the enemy to take icfu^ m Pondicherry, which was 
lUNested both by sea and land in Jlay 1760 The garrison, 
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haTing endured for nine months the pangs of starvation,, 
was forced to surrender just a jcar after the battle of VVandi 
wash Tlioso events ended for ever the French hopes of 
founding an Indian empire m the south (1761) The destruc 
tion of the Maratha ann^ in the same year at Panipat freed 
the rising English power for a time from the fear of its most 
formidahle foe Three jears later thehattle of Buxar (1764) 
secured the British hold over Bihar as well as Bengal 

Death of George II — Meantime the croun of England J ad 
passed from George H who d cd in October 1760 at the age 
of seventy seven to his grandson who became kmg under 
the title of George m Predcnck Prmce of Wales the 
eldest son of George 11 and a person of no account hod dicd 
some vears before hia father 

LeaDiNQ Dates 


Access on of George I 1714 

Jacob te ris eg o( tbe PreteoJer deatb of Louis Xl\ 171>>- 
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The South Sea Bubble 17'*0 
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Access on of George 11 1 27 

The Excise BUI 1 33 

Death of tbe queen 1737 

War w th Spa n 1 33 
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Battle of Dcti ngen 1 -13 

Battle of Fontenoy Jacob ten* ngofthe^oung Pretender 1 4> 
Battle of Cultodcn Surrender of ttadras 1 40 

Peace of Aix la Chapelle or Aachen 1 -15 

UooSlcul ar in India Cl ves defence of Arcot 17ol 

Introdnction of tbe ^ew Stylo 17.j" 

Beginn ng of tho ScTcn \rsrB War loss of Minor a and 

Calcutta 1 oG 

Blimstry of P tt and Newcastle hatflo of Plaaaoy J ^ 

Capture of Loutsbourg 1 >>9 

Battle of Mmdon naral t ctor ea of Lagos Bay and Quiberon 

Bay capture ol Quebec by T\oUe 1 oO 

Battle of Wandlw-asb I 00^ 

Xlealb of George If Oct l“(W’ 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE REIGN OF GEOrOE IH TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

1760-80 

Accession ot George HI, — The accession of the new king 
■was not merely the substitution of one George for another 
It was an event of high importanco involving weighty conso* 
quences Gco^e m, a young man twenty two years of ago, 
was a * true bom Englishman*, trained m English habits and 
full of English prejudices As a native of the country and 
third sovereign of his djmasty ho was m a position to claim 
and obtain the personal loyalty of his subjects, which could 
not be given to merely German Electors of Hanover The 
hopes of tho Stuarts having been finally quenched at Culloden, 
the English people, Whigs and Tories, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, veto willing and ready to support a young monarch 
who could now stand forth as the hereditary king, firmly 
estabbshed on his throne by tho will of Providence and the 
assent of tho natioru The Jacobite preferences of the Tones 
became a harmless sentiment and no longer formed an active 
influence in politics Even the most Jacobite Tory found it 
possible to bo the loyal and devoted subject of a youthful 
sovereign who was a hearty adherent of the Anglican Cliurch 
and did not lovo the The personal character of 

George HI was beyond reproach He was quite free from 
tho sensual vices of his predecessors and set a good example 
to all classes by his strictly moral life 

Policy o! Geo^e HI. — George HI began his reign with the 
deliberate purpose of asserting hia power as king and freeing 
himself from bondage to the great Whig landowners who 
followed the Duke of ITewcastle He was not foolish enongh 
to suppose that ho could rule without a parliament, and there- 
fore did not attempt to follow Stuart precedents, but rather 
reverted to tho pobey of Henry VIH and Elizabeth, seckmg 
to exercise personal power through parliament, not against 
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its AviU He devoted lus cneigiea to securing a majonty of 
the ‘ King’s friends ’ in Parliament, fespeciallj m the House 
of Commons, and fought hard for the principle that ministers 
should regard themselves as the servants of the king, liable 
to be dismissed at ius pleasure He succeeded to a consider- 
able extent for some years, and if he had been an abler man 
than he was, might perhaps, have given new life to the roj al 
authority But he had not bmna sufilcient to justify him m 
undertaking to govern the empire in person 

The Elder Pitt In his Glory — Macaulay well describes the 
position which Pitt had gamed by tho ‘year of victories ’ 

* The Situation which Pitt occupied at tho close of the reign 
of George the Second «as the most enviable over occupied by 
anj public man in English histon He had conciliated the 
Kmg ho dommeerod over the Houso of Commons , he n as- 
adored bj the people ho was admired bj all Europe He 
was the first Englishman of his time , and he had made 
England the Erst country m the world The Great Commoner, 
the name by n hicli he was often designated, might look doxi n 
With scorn on coronets and garters^ The nation i>as drunk 
Mitb joy and pride Tho Parliament was as quiet as it had 
been under Pdhara Whigs and Tories Churchmen and 
Puritans, spoke with equal reverence of the constitution and 
ivith eqiul enthusiasm of the talents, virtues and services of 
the minister ’ 

Resignation of Pitt — Powerful os the great minister was, 
the frown of the young king was enough to undo him Goorgo 
preferred to give his conddcnce to tho Earl of Bute a Scotch 
nobleman formerlj emplojcd in Prmco rrcderick’s household, 
and longed to free lumself from the control of tho councillor 
who relied for support on the nation rather than tho monarch 
Witlun a jear after the accession of George III Pitt was 
compelled to resign and make way for tho rojal faaounte. 

• • Commoner m dutins;a{sbed from « peer or lord. ‘ Coronet*,' worn 
bp peers on state occwion*. Tb» 'garter ’ is (bo bad^ of tbe iloet Soblo 
Order of tho Carter Instituted Edward 111 in lha fonrternth oentoiy 
Tbe decoration o( a Knight of Iba Garter {K.G ) u morn esteemed than aoy 
other 
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Pitt, who knew tliat the kings of Prance and Spam had formed 
a secret Family Compact against Fngland, desired to declare 
war against Spam at once and to continue the fight until the 
enemies of his country should be finally humbled Kong 
Geoige, on the other hand, desired peace and release from the 
domination of a minister too strong for him For the moment 
the king succeeded in his purpose 

End of the Seven Years’ War; Treaty of Paris^— Before the 
end of 1762 the terms of peace had been arranged, and early 
in the followmg year (17C3) the Treaty of Pans was signed, 
and the Seven Years’ War came to an end Prance gave up 
Canada and lier other possessions m North America, os well 
as certain ^est Indian islands and a settlement on the uest 
coast of Africa She also agreed not to maintain gamsons 
m Pondicherry and other Indian factories which were restored 
to her Spam ceded Florida in North America, receivmg 
back m exchange Havana in the island of Cuba and M'ftnillft 
in the Philippines which had been taken by English fleets 
towards tho close of the war Thor© were abo other pro\ isions 
of mmor importance The King of Pntssia was meanly left 
to shift for himself 

Resignation of Lord Bute — ^TIio treaty although it assured 
large gams to England was extremely unpopular, tho nation 
being convinced that Pitt could have obtained better terms 
Xiord Bute yielded to the fierce attacks mode on him and 
resigned office in April 1763 

Grenville s Mlnbtry. — Tlie king \ras obliged iminlhngly to 
turn to the ^Vhig leaders m order to form a mmistr} Ho 
chose as Prime Minister Pitta brother in law, George Grcn 
ville, a narrow minded man, disposed to tr^ and beat down 
opposition by barsb and arbitrary means In fact, he seems 
tohave beta like Strafford tho minister of Charles I mtemper, 
though far from being lus tiqual jo ability GrenviUo’s 
administration 13 chicflj remembered for two tlungs the prose 
cution of John ilkcs a member of the House of Commons, 
for lu3 writings and the Stamp Act, designed to mi^c about 
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f 100 000 a year Irom the American colonics for the support 
of the army employed m their defence 

John 'WUlces— Wilhes uas arrested under a ‘general 
•warrant’ issued for the seizure of the authors, printers and 
jpubhshtrs of No 45 of a newspaper called the North Brttcm 
He was convicted of hbol expelled from the House of 
Commons and compelled to retire to jFrance But the courts 
held that ‘general warrants* failing to specify tho name of 
any particular person to be arrested were illegal and thus 
the cause of English freedom gained something from the pro- 
ceedmgs In later years the House of Commons tried to keep 
■Wilkes out of the House after he had been duly elected and 
to prevent the pubhcation of the debates m the House In 
tho end Wilkes won hts case on all points He had been 
supported by public meeting and may be credited w jth ha% ing 
been the first to teach the nation the u«o and value of the 
public meeting On the whole although ho was a man of 
unmoral life and disreputable character be did good service 
to his countnr Tlie per'ccution of Wilkes by George Gren 
viUe and his successors which was fully appro%ed by tho king 
made George HI unpopular 

The Stamp Act of 1764 — The Stamp Act of 1764 asserted 
tho claim of the British House of Commons to the right of 
taxing the colonics Although the Government could make 
out a good case for its achon the resistance of the colonies to 
being taxed by a Parliament in which they had no members 
could also 1)6 justified in aigument It began the struggle 
•which ended m the formation of the United States of America 
as an independent nation Tho king and Grenville who were 
quite ready to use soldiers to compel acceptance of their laws 
by tho colon«ts show ed cxccssia e obstinacy in pressing allegctl 
Tights wh eh they were not in a position to enforce 
The Rockingham Ministry —Grenville and his colleague i. tho 
Duke of Bedford made themselves so disagreeable to the 
king that Geoige dismissed them from office and appointed 
the Marquess of Bockingluun as head oi the Government. 

13 
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Pitt although ho refused to tihe office lielped Rochingham, 
much against the king s will to repeal the Stamp Act (176C) 
The repeal w as supported by Edmund Burke the famous Irish 
orator vho had recently become a member of Parhament 
Pitt made Earl ot Chatham — At Hst, m July 17£G the 
kioir pemuaded Pitt to r same office as Prime "Mimster at the 
same time making him a peer bj the title of Earl of Cliatham 
The acceptance of a peerage bv the Great Commoner ivns 
extremely unpopular The mmuitcr’s mind goon gave way, 
and although ho did not resign at once, the control of affairs 
passed into the hands of lesser men 

The King s Palicy — Chatham resigned m 17CS and re- 
to\ered his health but did not again take office He defended 
W likes m his stru^clo against the Hou'c of Commons and tho 
king (ante p 20^) and died m 1778 oscreomo bj tho effort 
of making his last speech in the Iloaso of Lords George III 
after Chatham t» retirement persisted m lus attempt to goacm 
the countrj througli ministers chosen b> himself al o Mould 
do Mliatovcr ho told them In 1770 lie appointed I^rd 
^onh Mho accepted the kingn sieus about tho principles 
of goirmnicnt and the treatment of tho rolomcs to be Pir^b 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
Lord North Prime Minister — lord IsoTths ndmincstration 
(1770 82) memorable for tic final foparation of the Lnited 
States of Amcnca from the molhcr-rounlTy dcsersca notice 
in more detail Tlie errors of tl c Goeemrnent wire the direct 
result of tl 0 king s personal still lut I^ird North \ 1 hosto 3 cd 
80 long in office must sharo the blame At first the general feel- 
ing of the nation backed tl c Ling nnd minister in tho attempt 
to force tlicirtaxationlatrsontliocolonuts «ho tverc ngardeil, 
not Mithout reason as unnily nnd ncdilious persons Tlio 
king noM became popular tthich he liiul not been for some 
sears nnd ivos encouraged (ogo on to the end Mitli the jiohcj 
M Inch ho had so doggedly maintained 

Boston and the Tea ships— 'Tlic rcsu.tancc of the colomm 
to taxes imposed b^ Fogland continued, and did not nose 
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even when Lord North repealed nil the imposts except a 
ttiQing dut> on tea The firbt blood shed in the quarrel was 
1 spilled at Boston m 1770, when the soldiers called m to supprc<^s 
a small not fired on the crowd and hilled five men In 1 / 13 
the East India Companj sent out ships with large cargoes oi 
tea The people of Boston m order to diow their hatred 
of the British tax boarded the ships and threw the tea into 
the liarbour Other acts of violence also occurred 

The Thirteen Colonies In Congress —The news of those events 
made the king and Pirliament so angry that rarious Acts 
were passed to punish tho rebellious colonists, and soldiers 
were sent out under General Gaze At that time the British 
colonies in North America excluding Canada, were thirteen m 
number^ All of those, wath the exception of Georgia m tho 
south, sent delegates to n. meeting at Philadelphia called the 
Continental Congress (1774) which resolved to stop trade w ith 
Great Britain until their demands should bo granted The- 
colomsts began to raiso %oluDtccr troops 

Early Fighting , George Washington —The actual fighting 
began m 1773 inth a skirmish at Lexington near Boston, 
followed by a more serious engagement m tho same region, 
known as the battle of Bunker s Hill A second meeting of 
delegates from all the colonies Georgia included was held lu 
JIaj , styling itself ‘ Tlie Congress of the United Colonies 
Attempts to arrange terms of peace failed and tho command- 
o£ the colonial rebel forces was takan by George Vi oshmgton, 
a gentleman of high character, to who®© efforts the final 
success of the rebellion was mainly due 

Declaration of Independence— The English Government, 
thinking that the ri^mg could bo put down easUj bj a lew 
troops, had not sent nearly enough men Lord North did not 
realize the immensity of the distances m the countrj and all 

'•'Titc'hiiftcon wero'ioar''*Aew'i;i^iaiKi colonies mhalMtefl’by ilescen 
dints ol exiled Massachusetts t*ew Hampshire Connecticut, 

and Ithode Island— And nine otben — NffwXorL PcnnsylTania ISew Jersey, 
llelavare, Maryland Virginia Xorth Carolina Sooth Carolina and Georgia. 
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the difficulties of \anous kinds In fact, mistakes were madfr 
like those comnuUed a fe^^ jeaw ago at the beginning of the 
South Afnean War -mtli the Boers When it uas seen that a 
large force must be sent across the Atlantic, X<ord North’s 
Govemaienl could not obtain the men in England and 
driven to hire troops from small German prmces Tliat step 
naturally angered the colonists, and incited them to cast off 
their allegiance to King George On Julj 4, 1770, the Congress 
Issued a Declaration of Independence T.hc existence of the 
United States as a nation may bo reckoned to run from that 
date. The Fourth of JiJy is still pclebratcd in tho Umted 
States os a hohday and festival called Independence Day 
Weakness of the Colonists. — But it was one thing for tho 
colomes to declare themselves mdependent, and quite another 
to Thahe their mdcpendenco a fact Fighting etdl ricnt on 
with varying results, no%\ on© side and non the other being 
victorious Tlie popubtion of tho colomce n as then loss than 
om^tourth of that of Great Britain, and the rebels nould have 
found it hard, or perhaps impossible to Min if they had been 
left to fight out tho issue by themselves At times Washington’^ 
Jorccs ucro in such sore need of boots, and m fact of ei erything, 
that they iiere on tho point of giving up the contest 

Help given by France and Spain. — The hopes of the colonists 
■were revived by French help at first granted secretly m money 
and <volunteers, and later, in 1778 by an open alliance. A 
year carher, John Burgoyno, an English general had been 
surrounded at Saratoga and compelled to surrender In 
1779 Spam joined France, so that England had her hands 
more than full Itnas indeed, a bad jear for Great Bntain, 
which had for tho moment lost the command of the sea, 
owmg to the marketl improvement effected in the French 
navy, which just then was better than the Fnglish During 
the summer the allied Fremch and Spanish iJccta sailed proudly 
up the English Clianncl, wlicre there was nobody to slop them 
But in .\mcnca the w ar atiU WTUt on, rather to the advantage 
of the F nglish The difficnlties of King George were increased- 
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•in 1780 by a league called the Armed Neutrality, formed by 
Russia with other powers and directed against the claim 
made by the English navy of a right to stop neutral vessels 
■at sea and search tlicm for enemies* goods 

Surrender of Lord Comwatlls; end. of the war.-4\t last, 
m 1781, came the end of the .American war , Lord Cornwallis, 
■nhom we shall meet presently m Indn and agam m Ireland, 
was blockaded m Yorktown on the coast of Virginia by French 
and American troops supported by a French fleet, and was 
thus forced to surrender The king was anxious to contmne 
the war and retain at least the sonthem states, but the 
difficulties were too great Minorca in the Mediterranean 
was agam taken by the Spamards, and several of the West 
Indian islands were captured by the French fleet I-ord 
North, feelmg that the game was lost, resigned office m March 
1782 

RockmghamandShelbornelllLntstrles, — King George, havmg 
faded m his attempt to gorein the empire himself tlirongh a 
minister who nos content to be lus servant, bad to apply 
Again to the great Whig nobles whom ho dislAed so much, 
■and to form a new mioistiy, hist under Lord Rockingham 
and then under Lord Shetburno, with liberty to make peace 
Ministers found it easier to come to terms owing to splendid 
naval victories won by Admiral Rodney (1780, 1782) and 
the flnal failure of tho efforts of the combined IVeneb and 
Spanish fleets to take Gibraltar 

Siege of Gibraltar — ^The siege of that fortress, one of tho 
most notable airges in histoiy, which had begun in July 1779, 
lasted imtD. Febniarj 0 1783, nearly four years During tliat 
time tho garrison of about 7,000 men under General Elliott 
(Lord Hcathfleld) had resisted tho attacks of a force many 
times more numerous, and had lost only IG killed and OS 
wounded Tho fortress, which lias nc\er been attacked sineo 
then, still watches tho entrance to tho Mediterranean os an 
English sentinel 

Treaties of Versailles,— The Treaties of Versailles (sometimes 
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<aUed the Treaty of Pans),' signed m 1783, recognized the 
independence of the United States, left Minorca in tho 
ilediterranean and Flonda m America with tho Spaniards, 
nnd eSected sundry cTchangca and Tcstitutions of West 
IndiamJ^ands and places m other parts of tho world 

India and Ireland. — In order to gi\e a continuous outline 
of the story of tho War of Independenco n c have left unnoticed 
tho important events which, occurred in India and Ireland 
Wo wHl turn first to India, u hero tho genius of Warren Hastings 
balanced the loss of America by the gam of India *I ga\o 
jou all,’ ho exclaimed m Westminster Hall, ‘and jou havo 
rewarded me wth confiscation, disgrace, and a Iifo of im- 
peachment * Tho most difficult part of his task had been 
done when Lord North resigned, though Hastings remained 
jn India three years longer 

Warren Hastings Governor ot Bengal.— Wo must go hack 
^ good man} }eara m order to make the conrso of Indian 
affairs intelligible In 1767 ilt health had compelled Chvo to 
quit India, leaving his work unfinished Ho bad not had time 
to doviso A proper system of government for Bengal, and 
after his departure the country suffered from gross misgovern 
ment as well as from a terrible famine m 1770 The Directors 
of tho East India Company, looking for a strong man to set 
things Tight, found him at Aladias m Warren Hastings, who 
took charge as Governor of Bengal m 1772 

The Regulating Act — Lord North saw that tho acquisition 
by the Companj of a great Indian provmce made it necessary 
for the ministers at home to take measures for the regulation 
of the Indian Government Parliament according!} passed a 
statute known as the Regulating Act of 1773, which cstab 
bshed a Governor General m Council and a Supremo Court 
at Calcutta Has mgs became tho first Governor-General Tho 
narrative ot tho. hn. uudi. wati. orai.vii.'JJ/yK. 

and tho Supreme Court, of his deahngs with tho Indian 
powers, and hia m^emal reforms ma} bo read m nnj history 
* Tlie city and palace ot \ eisallles Are eleven xnilca south west o£ Pans. 
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of India Here we can notice Ins action ’only m so 
far as it was connected with the Erench war and Enslish 
pobtics 

Hastings’s Measures of Defence.— Hastings, far-seeing as 
usual, had understood the value of an overland serviM across 
Egypt for the purpose of quick communication with Europe, 
and if he had been allowed, would have arranged for regular 
mails by that route In 1778 his temporary arrangements 
for a mail service through Cairo were in a o“lung order, so that 
he ivas ablo to receive news early id July that war wi h IVance 
had begun, was already aware of General Eargoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga in October of the pronons jear, and 
was therefore in a position to realize the dangers threatening 
Great Britain and the British possessions in India ,At that 
time he was engaged m the First Marathi War, brought on 
b\ the folly of the Bombay Government Sir Philip rrancis 
tinudly urged the recall of the troops from the Bombay Eide, 
but listings knew that safety was to ho found in advanco, 
not 10 retreat, and rejected counsels of despair Swiftly and. 
boldly ho met the danger TJie Bengal army was increased,, 
the naval defeneo of Calcutta was provided for, money was 
extracted from Raji Chait Singh, the French sc'lloments 
wore seized and amagcmcots were made for alliances ivith 
some of the Indian power* 

Defeat and Daa’h of Haidar All, Trea’y of naegabre — In- 
July 1780 Haidar (Hyuex) All of Mv oit, buui'iil^ jmiulcd 
the Carnatic with a hast of some 90000 men and appeared 
Iwfon? the walls of Sladras In that region rll rremed to be 
lo-.t and hut for Haatiugs all would ha^c iKcn IvSt l\ith 
the galbnt help of old Sir Evro Coote, the tfforts of tlio 
Ooverno’’ GenenJ were lewanlcd within twelve mentis by 
tlic total defeat of Haidar AIi at Porto h.o\o (Ju?\ 1 I7S?) 
Haidar \li died m Derember 1782 liicwar con iniu>d by his 
son Tipu (Tippoo) was ended by the Treat! of M ngj-l* ro m 
January 1781, each parta agreeing to giic up its conquests* 
Tlie arrangements nlthougb inglonons owing to the errors of 
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the Govrrninent of Madras iiere tJio best Trhjch Hastings had 
the power to make 

End of First Maratha War ; Treaty of Salbal. — ^Tho Maratha 
War was ended m 1782 by the TVeaty of Salbai, which secured 
peace hetw’een the English and Marathas for twepty years 
and gave Bombay the much desired islands of Elephanta and 
Salsette The year 1782 was thus memorable for many 
important events — the resignation of Lord North, the repulse 
of the mam attack on Gibraltar, a naval victory gained by 
Rodney, the death of Haidar Ali, and the treaty of Sllbai 
We shall see presently that the same year was qually memo 
rable in the history of Ireland 

Admiral do Sultren — The largo increase in the power of 
the French navy during the reign of Louis XVI (who had 
succeeded his grandfather, Louis XV, m 1774) has been 
already mentioned. The French fleet under Admiral de 
Saflren operating in the Indian seas was sufficiently strong 
to cause much anxiety until its activity was stopped by the 
peace of 1783. 

General Result of the PoUcy of Hastings —‘The genera] 
result of the wars m India and tbe wise administration of 
Warren Hastings was that when peace ^nis made the English 
poiver had become far stronger than it had been when war 
began in 1778. 

The treaties of Sdlbm and Mangalore,’ Mallcson observes, 
'mark tbe turning of a new page in the history of British 
India Thenceforth the Englisb became the dominant /actor 
in tho politics of the uholo Indian continent Hastings’s 
foreign policy, pursued through all checks and hindrances, 
had cleared the road for lus successors and traced out tho 
lines along which Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings vore 
afterwards to work with larger means and far wider official 
powers * 

That result, duo solely to the genius of Warren Hastings, 
and 80 ill rewarded by Pilt was not attained by annexing 
kingdoms. Hastings was avciso to annexation and added 
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■no temtoTy to tho Empire except Iho Gliliipur and Renarw 
districts aud certain small areas clvc to Bombaj . 

The Government ol Irehnd.~Wc now pass to In.hnd, the 
fortunes ot which were much affected by the 6c\cre strum 
on tho i^engtb of Enclatid during the critical jears 1778-83 
In onler to make the situation understood reference must be 
made to earlier liLslory. Vrom tho timo of l!cnr> Tl (1171) 
to tho reign of llenrj YITf, the go\ernincnt of tho English 
colony m Ireland was earned on b\ tho king’s represcntnti\o 
under tho title of Lorrl {Dominujt) of Ireland or Lord Deputy * 
Henry VIII osanmed the title of King nf Ireland Trom that 
time tho King or Queen of England in Mrtuo of his or licr 
English office has also been King or Queen of Ireland, and 
the various changes in tho English succession lin%o taken 
effect in Ireland without tho need for a separato Irish Act of 
Parliament 

The Irish Parliament ; Poynlngs's Act —Down to the fiftieth 
>eaT of Edward IH (1377) barons, prelates and citizens liad 
been summoned from Ireland to take part in the English 
Parliament whcrc\cr it happened to meet That practice 
was given up on account of tho inconvenience and oxiienso, 
untd it was revised by Oliver Cromwell in 1C54 and 1057 
After the Restoration Insh members again ceased to bo sum 
moned to England Regiiming at some date after tho n ign 
of Edward HI, a local Irish Parliament had met from time 
to lime, and was usually ot tho disposal of tho Lord DepuQ , 
who could make it do what ho wanted It met frcipiontlj 
-dunng tho reigns of tho Loncastrian and Yorkist kings * 
Henry VH Bccured control over both tho Lord Deputy and 
tho Dublin Parliament by the statute known as Poynmgs’a 
Act (1495), from the name of tho Lord Deputy at tho time 
The statute provided thot all lavTO intended to bo passed m 

■■ ■3olin WM-Lonl (Zlonuniw) of Itcbnl ntwier llcnry 11 Atlcrwards tlio 
tang WmscU was Lord of tho isJmuI ami tus rcprcacntallvo w m Lortl Dppoty 
• Owing to the low e! tho records tho early history of tho Irish ratliamcnt 
IS obscure 
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Ireland should bo certified onder the great seal of that- 
kingdom, as a mark of anthonty that they i-cally came from 
the Irish Parhament, and that they should be returned by 
the kmg \mder his great seal, as a warrant authorizing the 
Irish Lord Deputy to give the royal aasent to them ^he Act 
lias passed 'at the request of the Commons’ of Ireland, and 
was regarded m that country at tho time and for manj years 
afterwards as a protection against abuse of power by tho Lord 
Deputy The feehng that the Act was a restriction on Insh 
national liberty was of much later groirth Henry VII also 
provided that all English laws should Jiave force jn Ireland 
It must, of course be understood that m practice PnglisU 
laws of that age could be apphed m only a ‘small portion of 
the island where Engli-^h people were settled 
The Penal Laws — After the Cromwelhan Settlement and the 
Revolution only Protestants could be members of the Irish 
Parliament or (from 1727) vote at elections The purely 
Protestant local Parliament, which had lively recollections 
of tho rebellion of IWl (attie, p 1S7) and the fiireeiwag Aefe 
of Attamder passed by the Parliament of James II in 1CS9 
{ante p 227) tried to protect tho minority of its owm creed 
against the Catholic majority bj a series of ferocious ‘penal 
laws ’ It must in fairness be remembered that the law in 
England and Scotland at the same time although less seiere 
than the Irish code imposed many hardships and di-^abilities 
on persona professing tho Roman Catholic religion, which 
was associated in men’s minds with treason The Irish Jaws 
were necessarily all sanctioned by English ministers 

The Volunteers, Grattan’s Parliament — Dinng the years 
of national danger begmniiig with 1778 tho English Govern 
ment was unable to spare troops for tbo defence of Ireland 
Tho Protestants therefore oigaDirod a Volunteer army, which 
at tho close of 1781 numben^ more than 80 000 men Ilenzy 
Grattan, an eloquent hamster member of tho Irish Parliament, 
led an agitation for the repeal of Poynings’e Act and Jibertj 
to modify the oppressive English laws w^ch restricted Irish 
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trade His agitation being bacUd by tbo armed Volimteera, 
Pitt had to pass an English Act ginng tho Irish Parliament 
jn practice complete independence Tho Parbament thus 
formed, whieh lasted from 1182 to 1800, is remembered as 
GrattafH Parliament Although it was a purely Protestant 
body lb relaxed the penal laws in manj respects 

Tho executive power wielded b> the Lord Ihjputy, now 
called Lord Lieutenant, was at all times independent of tho 
Irish Parliament and controlled by orders from tho English 
ministry It continued as before during the eighteen years 
that Grattan’s Parliament lasted 

The Coalition Ministry; Fox’s India Bill— Tho mmistry of 
Lord Shelburne, bj ^^bleh the trealits of Versailles (ante, 
p 270) had been concluded, did not last long and was suc- 
ceeded bv the Coalition Mmistrj, bared on the albance of Lord 
North with lus old opponent, Charles Pox, under the nominal 
headship of tho Duke of Portland That ministry, which 
was extremeh unpopular fell owing to its foilore to pass an 
India Bill for tho better govemieent of India drafted by 
Pox and Barkc 

Ministry of 'WilUam Pitt the Younger.— 'Wdliam Pitt the 
older, Earl of Chathsm had died in 1778, after many vears of 
iH health His j oimger son bearing the same name who had 
shown extraardinarj abihty from childhood had entered Par- 
bament at the age of twenty one and at once made bis mark. 
At the end of 1783, when the Coabtion Ministry fell King 
George colled on. young Pitt, then only twenty four yeara of 
age, to become Prime Munster and form a Cabinet Although 
the Hou e of Commons was hostile to him he accepted tho 
task In 1781 ho disaolved Patbanaent The elections gave 
him a laigo mijoritj , which he retained so that he held power 
for seventeen years, with the full general approval of tho 
nation, but often hampered bw tho narrowmindedness of the 
king the Protestant bigotry prevailing lu both Fngland and 
ScotlaDd,and by his own incapacity for directing the operations 
of w ar Ho w as mlendcd by nature to be the ruler of a nation 
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6t peace, and nas til fitted to plan campaigns Tlie tarl^" 
jTars of liL<5 government might be praised nithout reserre, 
wore it not for the eanction giecn bj him to the unjust pcr«e- 
cution of Warren IlasUngn 

Pill’s India Act of 1784 — ^Tlic Prime Jlmistor u'^^ing on 
the support of the nation nt hrgt rather than on the personal 
favour of tlie king vaa able to pass the India Act of 1781 
establishing the Rj'stcm of Indian government which lasted 
without much change until 1858 when Queen Victoria took 
upon herself the government of the territories in India hereto- 
fore administered in trust for her b\ tlie Ilonoumblo East 
India Company Tlio tsvence of Pitt’a plan was that Indian 
political alTnirs were placed in the hands of a Secret Com 
mittco consisting of the diairmnn Vice Cliairman and semor 
mombora of tlie Court of Directow of the Company acting 
under the supervision and onlere of one of tho mimstcn 
coaamoal}' caihd tltc Pentdeat of tho Board cf Control 
Tlio management of commercial matters and the patronage 
of the services were left to the Court of Directors and the 
proprietors ‘ 

Return and Impeachment ot Warren Hastings —In 1785 
Warren Hastings quitted India making over charge to 
Mr (Sir John) Maepherson pending the appointment of a per 
manent successor Hastings was well received on ius arrival 
in England (June 1785) but soon found that hia old enemy 
Sir Philip Francis was prepared to attack him with the 
powerful aid of Edmund Burke Pitt who at first seemed 
inclined to support Hostmgs astonislied the House of Commons 
by declaring his intention to vole for the proposed impeach 
ment on tho charge relating to Raja Cbait Singh of Benares 
That action of Pitt — never fully explained but apparently 
duo to the advice of Dundas — enabled Burke and his fnends 
to go on with the prosecution or rather the persecution of 

1 The GoTernor-Geceral was appointed bp the king but might bo recalled 
by the Directors. Th^ exercised thwr power in the case of Lord Ellen 
borough. 
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the ex Governor General The tnal by impeachment before 
the House of Ixirda at the prosecution of the Commons began 
on February 13, 1788, and lasted until June 16, 1794, uhen 
\l ended m the acquittal of Hastings on all the charges that 
aero tria^ It is needless to go into tho details, and it may 
suffice to observe that the justice of tho acquittal is non 
generally admitted 

India and Parliament,— During tho discussions on the rival 
India Bills o! Fox and Pitt the aCaira of India had served as 
a peg on winch to hang tho quarrels of Enghsli politicians, 
nithout exciting genuine interest on their merits among 
contending parties Probably Burke uas the only eminent 
pohtician in Great Britain who was inspired bj heartfelt 
enthusiasm on the subject o! the supposed wTongs of India. 
When Pitt became firmly established m power Indian subjects 
ceased to affect parliamentary politics, and since 1784 they 
have hod no appreciable infiucnce on the fate of British 
ministries 

Lord Cornwallis as Governor Ceneral.— Lord Cornwallis, 
notwithstanding his misfortune at Yorktown (ante, p 270), 
was selected to bo Governor General of the British possessions 
m India (1786), and being fortunate enough to enjoy tho 
full confidence of the Home Government, was readily granted 
the power to overrule his Council, for want of which Hastings 
had suffered so much Cornwallis went out resolved to act 
on the declaration of Parliament that * to pursue schemes of 
conquest and acquisition of territory was contrary to the 
nab, tho honour, and tho pobey of the British nation ’ Fate 
vas too strong for him Before be came home m 1793 he had 
ought a war w ith Tipa (Tippoo) Sultan of Mysore, and had 
mnexed half of lus dominions He was rewarded for lus 
lerviccs by promotion to the rank of marquess Cornwallis, 
wherever he served, was always the same — an honourable 
gentleman of tho highest character, sensible discreet, unselfish, 
and devoted to his country He effected many reforms in 
India and left hehmd him an unsuUicd reputation 
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Internal Changes In Great Britain. — Before proceeding m 
the next chapter to trace the influence of the IVench Revolution 
upon the affairs of Great Bntain and Ireland, and to dcscnbe 
the events of the long revolulionaiy war, it will be well to 
pause for a moment and consider some of the changSi in the 
condition of England which took place durmg the eighteenth 
century. 

Summary of the Changes.— Between 1700 and 1800 the 
population of England and Wales nearly doubled, rising from 
about 6 millions to between 9 and 10 millions Tlio first 
imperfect census or numbering of the people took place in 
1801, when the figures gave a total slightly under 0 millions, 
but probably they were considerably below the trutli. Tho 
immense increase of the people during the eighteenth century 
was rendered possible by tho spread of cultivation , the 
utroduction of new crops, such os tnmips ; unproved 
methods of tilling tho land, the formation of better breeds 
of cattlo by careful crossing and selection of varieties ; tho 
discovery of coal thmes and gencral'ucc of roni ; tho develop* 
moot of manufactures and improvements m machinery; oil 
combined with o rapid grouih of trade 

Increase of the National Debt — ^Tho National Debt {ante, 
p 230), which stood in round numbers nt 30 millions of pounds 
when George I ascended the throne (I7J-I) had n^n to 245 
millions in 1784, an incira^e of 207 millions in ec\Tnt^ 5 "ear<, 
duo (o tho mrs which Invo been de<»cribe<l Such a burden 
of debt on which inlcrc'st bad to be paid regularly could not 
have been borne but for a vast locrea’so in tho wealth of the 
country Tlio elder Pitt (Lord Chatham) did not trouble 
Ium<><If much about the cost of Ii» poliL} and spent money 
frrcl\, but with the aiuent of the nation, which felt tluit it 
could afTonl tho expense After his death ex 7 »endittire con* 
tinue<l to n«e, no that at the end of tho NajKileonic wars in 
ISIS the debt had mounted up to the liuco *um of Rrtl milhono. 
Since then, na alrcodj noted (oate, p 217), it has l«ccn largely 
diinmisbfd 




Lord Cor^auas 
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Increased wealth; UanufactDres. — ^We have not space to* 
go into details of the ■ranous changes which so greatly 
increased the abihty of a small country to bear the enormous 
expense of wars waged in every quarter of the globe, and 
can note only a few points out of many. As la^ as the 
reign of Chatles II the iron for the raihngs of the new 
Cathedral of St. Paul in liondon was obtained from the 
south-eastern county of Sussex, where the ore was smelted 
with wood cliarcoal on a small scale m ihe pnmitive fashion 
practised m India until recently. When the Sussex forests 
were used up the iron smelting m that region died out. Coal 
dug up from deep mines, although consumed more or less 
probably from Roman times, did not como mto general use 
for manufacturing purposes until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the coal mines of the north of 
ilngUnd began to be worked on alarge scale. Coal in abundance 
19 easontial for all modem induatnes Ironworlcs and weaving 
and spinning factories soon grow up round the northern coal- 
fields The result has been that power and riches have moved 
extensively from, the south — the old kingdom of Wessex— to 
the North— the old kingdom of Nortbumhna The chmato of 
Xancashire m the north-west proved to bo speciallj suitable 
for cotton spinning Many improvements Jii the machinciy for 
spuming and VTcaving were lotroduceil, and the invention of 
Watt’s steam-engmo was the beginning' of the existing system 
of manufacture dependent on steam power Earlier forms 
of steam-engines Ind been little more lliaii curious to}** 

Trade ; the Ulddle Classes — Tlio rapid extension of trade 
with India and other parts of the world enabled man} men to 
amass great fortunes not derived from the Imd Tims a huge 
and wealth} ‘middle class’ of profissionsl and business 
people grew up w Inch lx gan to claim n share m the govern- 
ment of the countrv But the old fonns of the constitution, 
coming down from times when nil jioucr had been m tho hands 
of lords and bishops, hindcml cliangr The merchants and 
middle classes gcncrall} did not obtain anything like their rights 
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until after tbo Reform Act of 1832, and tho needs of the poor 
were too littlo thought of until a still later date 
Literature; Johnson and Clhhon^The story of English 
literature during the eighteenth century must he read m books 
devoted ^ tho subject But passing mention may bo mado 
of the two most eminent wtera of tho period—Samuel 
Johnson, who dicdm 1783, tho year of tho treaties of Versailles, 
and Edward Gibbon, who died m 1701 Johnson, who lives 
for over in tho pages of his Xi/e bj James Boswell, was a sort 
of king among literary men during his later jears The tale- 
of his heroic struggle agamst grinding po\ erty for more than 
thirtj 3 ears and the picture of his noble character will survive, 
even if men cease to read the Vamtt/ of Human Wxshts and 
tho Lives of iht Pocia 

Edward Gibbon author of The Htstory of (he Decline and 
Fall of the Homan Empire, may be fairly credited with having 
produced the greatest history over WTitten m any language, 
a book, which ma} bo amended m small details, bu( can 
never be superseded 

Leadiwo Dates 


Acccssiod of George III 1760 

Capture of Pondicherry rcsigoation of Pjlt 1701 

Treaty of Puia and «nd oi Seven \eftTa rcsignution 

of Lord Bute , CrenTilIo Ptimo hluustcr I"GA 

First American Stamp Act, battle of Buxar 17&f 

RocLmgb&m Pnmo Ituustex 1765^ 

Bcpcal of Stamp Acts , Chatham Pnroe 2Iuuster 1766 

Lord Lorth Prune Minister, Bengal {amino 1770 

Warren Hostings Govetnoc ol Bengal 1772 

Tho Pcgulating Act, 'Harreo lUstinga first Governor 
General I773. 

Battle of Boid^ers EiU nest Boston 1775 

Bcclaratlon of Xndepcndenco bj tho 'United States 1776- 

Wap mth Prance , death of Lord Chatham 1778 

Sie^ ol CihxaJlAK ls«pB. , BtwJfh. oaij. wi ‘Jut, 

English Channel 1779 

Invasion of Carnatic by Haulae Ab 1780- 

Defeat of Haidar Ali at Porto Hovo , surtendet of Lord 
Cornwallis at '\orktown , . , 1781 
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nesi^tloQ of Lord Kortti; rtpolso of main attack on 
GibralUr; Itodnej'a naral victorjr ; death of ILaJdar All; 
Trcatjot SlIbAi with the UarAtbiU ; Orattaa'a Parliament 


In Ireland ... ' 1782 

Treatira of Vermlllce (parU); Coolltbs Miniatry . . 1783 

William Pitt the yonoger, Frime Sllobter ... 1783 

Pitta India Act 1784 

Lord Comwallia Goremor General of India . . . 1780 

Impeachment of Warren Ilaatlaga .... 176S-04 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE REIGN or GEORGE HI , THE WAR OP TDE FRENCn 
REVOLUTION, 1?8!>-1815 

England's task.~EngUnd had been hard pres«cd in 1780 
^lien she had to face at coco Franco, Spam, the revolted 
Amcnoaa colonies, (he ilfarathas, and Haidar Ah Bat she 
y\&s destined to undergo a still fiercer trial of her strength 
and endurance m fighting the terrific forces let loose by the 
French Revolution The actual fight lasted for ttrenty two 
;}cara, from February 1793 to June ISIS The passions of 
which the Revolution was the expression broke out m 1789 
with a crash that startled the world 

The causes of the French Revolution. — In that year the 
King of France vas Louis XVT, who had succeeded has grand- 
father Louis XV fifteen years earlier The state of the 
country was desperate Liberty in all its forms had been 
crushed by Lotus XIV (ante p 218) , the common people 
vere ground to the dust by the privileged nobles and clergy 
who paid no taxes and fulfilled no duties Continual wars, 
mmouB taxation, and stupid Qrranny had produced general 
misery, deep discontent, and national bankrnptcy The king, 
not knowmg what else could bo done to raise money, ventured 
to summon the States-General. the assembly of the three 
estates or orders of nobles, clagy, and commons, which had not 
been called together for a hundred and seventy five years He 
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hoped that they would devise means to fill his empty coffers* 
But when the Statcs-GeneraV met, the despised commons 
soon showed that they had trork to do other than that of 
suppljring tho Court with money. Tliey wore resolved on 
reform, above all, on the instant abolition of the privileges 
unji^tly enjoyed by the nobles and clergj'. 

Tho beginning of the Revolution.— Tlie king, a dull, helpless 
person, when he attempted resistance raised a whirluind* 

In July the Paris mob stormed and captured the Bastille, 
the grim state-prison fortress which tou'cred o'^’er tho du elliogs 
of tho poorer folk. Tlio Revolution had begun. Presently 
tho oppressed rose fiercely against tho oppressors from ono 
end of France to the other, and tho old system of government 
was gone for ever. The Statcs-General became the National 
Assembly. In April 1702 the Assembly declared war against 
Austria and Prussia, which had threatened interference in 
French affairs. In September tho abohlion of the French 
monarchy was decreed and a Republic w as set up Tcmblo 
massacres of royalist prisoners by the Pawsian populace m 
tho same month horrified all Europe, and revolted English 
opinion which liad been mclmed to look wjth favour on tho 
first stages of the Revolution. The Enghsh people, who bad 
fought so hard foe their own liberty, naturally were disposed 
to welcome the efforts of the French to shako off the unbearable 
tyranny from which they suffered, and the more so because 
the ideas whicli lay behind tho revolutionary movement wero 
largely borrowed from the wvitings of Jolm Locke and other 
English philosophers. The early writings of tVordsworth 
well express the sympathy felt by generous young English 
minds with the writhings of a people struggling to be free. 
Edmond Burko gave eloquent expression of the horror excited 
by tho crimes of the Revolution." 

January 1793 the republicans beheaded Louis XVT,. 
and in defiance of England proceeded to in\ode the Dutch, 
Netherlands. Tliey even declared war on both England and. 
Holland. Pitt, who loved peace and hated war.-waa forced to- 
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Bonaparte conquered Italy. Even the King of Savoy, tho 
mountainous region in the north-vreat of that country, nho 
had tried to support Austria and England, was forced to make 
his peace n-ith the young Ereneh conqueror.^ England was 
left to ^ntinue tho struggle alone, saac for some help from 
Austria. Gold became so scarce that in 1797 Parliament 
gave the Bank o! England (ante, p. 230) authority to suspend 
cash payments, that is to say, to icfu<!e to pay gold in exchange 
for bank-notes. People had to rely on the promise of tho 
Government to pay tliem in gold nhen it should bo able to do 
60 , and be content to go on for tuenty-four years using as 
money paper notes for uhich gold could not be obtamed m 
exchange.* 

English naval victory ol Cape St. Vincent.-— In 1707 tho 
JPrench Republic had gained control over Holland, Spain, and 
Italy, England was the only dangerous enemy. Tho French 
hoped to be able to defeat ber Beet and to land an army in 
Ireland, where there uas much discontent. A glorious 
■victory gamed by Admiral Jervis iLotd St. Vincent) over tho 
Spanish fleet off Capo St. Vincent on tho coast of Portugal 
(February 1797) saved Great Bntain and Ireland from the 
risk of invasion Nelson did valuable semco in the battle. 

Naval victory ol Camperdown. — ^Later in the same year 
Admiral Buncau defeated tbe French fleet oS Camperdown 
•on the coast of Holland, and so confinned the English command 
■of the sea. But, on the other hand, Austria, the only ally of 
England, ceased to oppose the French Republic, uhich was 
victorious everywhere on land, as England u as on sea. Pitt’s 
genius failed him in the conduet ot military affaire, iihich bo 
■controlled mth httle succor. Tlio country was saved by 
the navy. 

• TlionilerotSavoy(rastnownoffimlljft5tljoKiEj5^ofSardmla.thati3lftna 
having been given to him by Austria m 175M in exchange for Sicily. 

» 'Currency notes' m India correspond to Bank of England notes, and 
•under tho present law aro exchaogeaUe for either silver or gold, at tho lata 
•of 15 rupees to tbe covcnign. 
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Napoleon’s Indian schemes; baltle of the Nile.— General 
Napoleon Bonaparte, full of pnde at tho victories von m 
Europe l>j tho French armies under lus command, now 
dreamed of recovermg^lho Indian Empiio lost By Duplcix 
and P ^3)* hoping that Tipa, Sultan of llj-sorc, 

nould help lum to realize hxs plans Ho avoved lus purpose 
of ' hunting the English out of all their Eastern posfcssions 
In pursuit of this >vild idea he sailed for Egypt with a strong 
fleet and army, captuimg the island of Malta on lus way. 
Bonaparte’s scheme for the conquest of the East nas brought 
to nought by Admiral Nelson, who had pursued tho French 
inth an Enghsh fleet inferior m numbers Nelson found tho 
French ships m Aboular Bay at the mouths of the Nile, not 
far from Alexandria, and attacked them vith such skill that 
the French fleet was destroyed, only four ships escaping The 
fight IS generally called the * Battle of the Nile * 

Lord 'Wellesley’s conquest of Mysore.— In tho following 
year 11799) a short and sharp war, m which the British and 
Indian troops were commanded by General Harris, under the 
orders of Lord Wellesley, the masterful Governor General of 
Ii^a, completed tho v ork m Mysore begun by Lord Cornwallis 
(o7Uc,p 279) OnFebruaiy 3, General Hams took command. 
On April 4 Tipu lay dead inside the breach in tho walls of his 
capital, Senngapatam The kingdom founded bj Haidar All 
was blotted out The East India Company took as much 
territory as they wanted, extending from sea to sea, and 
divided tlie remainder between tbc Nizam and a young prmce, 
representing tlie old Hmdu Rajas of Mysore, who had been 
turned out by Haidar All Both Nelson and Lord Wellesley, 
who had so successfully combmed to defeat Napoleon’s plana, 
were hberally rewarded , and tho House of Commons m its 
^olution of thanks declared that the Governor General had 
established on a basis of permanent security the tranqudhty 
and prosperity of the British Empire in India’ The words 
are worth noting as being the earliest ofHcial recognition of 
the existence of a ‘ Bntish Empire m India ’. 
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winch was crashed without much serious fighting, but not 
until dreadful cruelties had been committed on both sides 

Pitt s decision for Union —When Grattan’s Parliament was- 
fct free, the mistake, probably then unavoidable, was made 
of not resslricting its action to local nflairs, so that/flicro w’aa 
constant risk that the Parliaments of Westminster and Dublin 
might take opposite sides on questions of imperial concern 
They actual]} had done so in 1780 when the king was ill and 
tJio Irish Parliament o/7ered tlioRc^enc} to thoPrincoof "Wales 
w ith unlimited powers, while the British Parliament intcnded 
to limit his Buthorit} Pitt, isccing the dangers likely to- 
arise, and considering the facts of the French invasion and the 
rebellion of 170S, resohed to effect the Union of the two 
Purliamonts, as the Scotch and English Porliaments bad been 
united m 1707 Lord Cornwallis therefore, was sent to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant with orders to obtain the assent 
of the Dublin Parliament to Union, and to see the business' 
through 

Change of feeling In Ireland —At first almost all parties in 
Ireland were bitterly hostile to the Union, but during 1799,. 
when the proposed terms were disclosed, a marked change of 
feeling took place, ond many opponents honestly became- 
supporters of the Prime Minister’s measure Thus the 
electors of Wexford compelled their member, Mr NeyjJJ, to 
vote for the Union which lie bad previously opposed, and the 
freeholder electors of Galway, about 2 OOO m number, m 
August solemnly adopted the Union polic}, cancelling n 
resolution of opposition passed in January From Februai},. 
1799 the Government alwa}8 had a majority m Parliament 
which gradually increased and in 1^)0, when the royal assent 
to the Act of Union was given, Ireland received the news 
tnlmly and without excitement 

Catholic support of the Union. — ^It is certain that the educated 
Catholics of Ireland — peers, cl^gy, and commoners — accepted 
the Union gladly They knew that Pitt was personally 
favourable to the removal of their grievances, and thought 
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that they had a better chance of relic! from the Imperial 
Parliament than from the Protestant assemhlj m Dublin 
TJnhappilj the bigotr)’ of the ling, ani of England and Scotland 
igenerall j , prevented their hopes from being realized nntil 1829 
The lonj^elaj did much to mar the good ctTects of the Union 
Allege corruption, — ^Most people firmly believe, and mo'll 
■histonans boldly as-sert, that the Act of Union was carried 
-through the Irish Parliament merely bj gross briberj and 
corruption Although one of the few authors on the other side 
goes too far in affirming that the passage of the measure w as 
‘ free from any taint of corruption the popular beliefs and 
jissetlions on the subject are exaggerated >«o member of the 
Jnsh Parliament seems to have been paid money for his i ote, 
whereas it is proved that nt least one member (Mr Whaley) 
of the Opposition w as paid £4,000 for his Less direct appeal 
to the personal interests of the members undoubtedly was 
made, but in a Parhament constituted os that of Ireland was, 
some jobbery was unavoidable It is highl> probable that 
certain members were influenced m voting b> promises of 
the numerous peerages distributed after the Act was passed 
The payment of the large sum of £1,260 000 for vested 
intcresta in ' rotten boroughs ’ was not corraplioii It was 
justified, as Lcchy observes, by simple necessity ’ The 
money was paid impartially to supporters and opponents 
alike, and Pitt had proposed a similar measure m England 
Outside Parhament the Umon had the hearty support of the 
Catholics, the great majority of the Irish people, as espre-^sed 
hj all the educated classes attached to the Romish Church 
It must be remembered that smee 1793 the Cathohes of Ireland 
possessed the right to vote at elections for members of Parlia- 
ment, which their fellows did not then possess m either England 
or Scotland, and, as already noted, the Catholic voters, even 
m the towns., enuM. htuj^efierJjL’tw, 
members to vote for the Umon 

‘ T D Ingram, l^srd Staohope » jndicioiu and impartial historian, also 
•hclii that the allegationa of corruption rested on ' flunay grounds ’ 
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MaltCR of dispnte,— Erci^' question connected witL the- 
Union bomg still matter of hot partj debate, it is hardly 
possible to make ntij Rtaleinents on the subject nhich mil 
not lie disputed At tbo present moment (1011) one powerful 
part\ IS so dissnltfficd mtb the results of Pitt’s inp«uro that 
it hopes to rcjxjal the Act immediately, whereas another, and 
I>crhaps equally powerful party defends it with the utmost 
zeal It IS therefore undesimbJo Jicro to discuss further cither 
the way in which the Union was carried or its effects on 
Ireland Tlie ttudent may, howeicr, be warned tliat the 
current histones need to be rend with caution * Since the Act 
took efTect on January I, 1801, Great Britain and Ireland 
ha\*o Ixien described ofncially as the United Kingdom 

Terms of the Union — Ireland obtained ample representation 
in the Imperial Parliament by 4 bishops, 28 elected jieors, nncL 
100 members of the House of Commons Later changes ha^c 
deprived the four bishops of their seats m the House of Lords 
and raised the number of Irish members of the House of 
Osmmons to 203 The population of the island hawing 
diminished, propos'ilsforrediicingtbcnumbcrof Irish members 
of the House of Commons arc under consideration (1911), 
The iiinncial settlement Iwtwccn tho two kingdoms was m 
tendetl to bo liberal to the poorer country The actual w orking 
of tho arrangements made is the subject of w arm controversy 

Bonaparte First Consul — We return to the w ar w ith France 
Tlie news of French defeats in Germany' and Italy made 
Bonaparte luirrj home from Egypt, where he deserted 
army He raised an agitation agamst tbo Directory {ante, 
p 286) and in 1800 succeeded in getting himself appointed 
IS ruler of Franco under (he title of First Cfansul for fen y^ars, 
extended in 1S02 for life He formed an alliance with Russia 

•eg Green, when be write* •— * it w«a » sheer question of gold, and the- 
assent of the Jruh Farhatneat usa boc^bt with a rzuiJion m money, and 
inth a hberal distnbution of peauons and peerages to its znembers ’ The 
'millioa seems to mean the £1,2CODOO paid for the Tested interests in thw 
boroughs which had been long regarded « private property 
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and gamed brilliant victories m Italy and Austria avhich 
compelled the latter po«er to accept peace England, 
supported onl^ bj the little kingdom of Portugal, was left 
alone to continue the war, which aho did with great difficulty 
The taxation was tcmblj heavy, an income tax of lO^r cent 
being levied in addition to other imposts of man^ kinds 

Resignation of Pitt — Pitt, as wo havo seen, was willing to 
free the Irish Catholics from their grioNunces Put the king 
was Te<»olutel3 opposed to tliat policj, and >nis backed by 
English and Scotch feeling which connectoil tlio cause of the 
Catholic claims w itU the hated French Rorolution and dreaded 
Bonaparte Pitt, being unable to fulfil the hopes held out to 
the Catholics of Ireland, resigned office for that reason in 
Februarv, 1801 

Addington Prime Minister, Malta; Egypt.— It was net 
ea«j to fill his place Mr Addington fLonl Sidmouth), who 
had been a gooci Speaker of the House of Cummonx was made 
Prime 3Iini«tcr, n post for which he was unfit Although tlio 
Government was feeble the war went on vnlhrraiiU* favourable 
to Fngland Tlio important island of Malta m the Meilitcr* 
rancan, a l*et(rr baso for n fleet tiinn the fMt 3[tnnrm fan/r, 
p J71) was taken m 1800, ami still 1« one of the most valued 
of England, guanlmg the ilmvt wav to India 
The French troops were lumwl out of Egvpt (1801> with ll» 
help of a force rent from Imlia liv ll»e 3Ian{uess 3\en<wley, 
Govvmor*Oenera! Tlie di»]>atch o( tluat force which IneliKlnl 
liotli Fiiropeana and srpoys, la remarkable as the fin*t irvt vnee 
in which the nrmeil strength of liuhv was u*r«l on foreign 
service acainot a Furoncon rower 
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Trench The northern leagao, which Bonaixirto Imd taken 
mneh trouWe to iorm, thna coased to o\iSt 
Temporary Peace ot Amiens.— Xotwithstanding the gam of 
so manj eucceases, England \\n*» tired of the nar and longdl 
for peace Draft conditions ha\ mg been accepted in October, 
1801, a uefinite treaty of peace irns signed nt Amiens m tlio 
north of Franco on "March 28, 1602' Tho English had agreed 
to give up Malta on certain terms, but disputes arose about 
that matter and others, so that war began again in Maj , 1801, 
to go on for twelve more wearj jears 

The French In India, — In India tho Marquess Wclle^li-y 
luckil j had dclaj ed to restore tho French settlements as agreed 
at Amiens, and was thus saved tho trouble of reconquering 
them At that time retren, a French general, commanded 
a strong force in Suwha’a service m northern India, and the 
Governor General was bound to guard carefully against tho 
possible revival of French power Tho victories of Lord Lake 
m 1803 over the Mar&thas and their foreign commanders 
finallj disposed of French hopes m tho north, as lho«o of 
General Hams over Tipo had done in the south 
The Emperor Napoleon. — ^In Maj, 1804, General Bonaparte 
exchanged tho title of First Consul for that of Emperor of the 
French, and is henceforth to bo knoMTi os tho Emperor 
Nai>blcon At that time ho was pmclicallj master of all 
continental Europe England alone withstood him Tlio 
strongest desire of his heart, therefore, was to luimblo tho 
proud island enemj whoso fleets chocked his ambition and 
took, away from him the fruits of his victories on land Tho 
Spanish navj , as well as tho French, being at his disposal, ho 
expected to bo able to invade England with success, and 
assembled a large army ot Boulogne for tho purpose 

Battle of Trafalgar. — ^England was 8a\cd by Nelson, her 

' Tbe iTcaty rccognued English nilo in Cevlon. which Imd been taken 
MOm the Dutch in 17S0 Ceylon b govemeU as a. Crown Colony under the 
Secretary of State for tho Colonies, not as part of tho Indian Empire, to 
which natorally it shcrald be attached 
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Napoleon master of Europe; Spanish resistance —For Aomo 
*ix jea« clter AuMcrlita Nopoleon «as m practice sovereign 
-of nil Europe, excepting tho United Kingdom, making and 
unmaking kings nt hii pleasure. Ho nppomted Jus brothers 
to bo Jungs of Knplea, Holland, and Spain, and sc^wl to be 
jn\ mcible. IIis attempt to annex Portugal and subdue Spam 
uns the beginning of his ruin- TJjo Portuguese and Spanish 
pcopli's, Iwing rcBolvetl not to bear the rule of a French despot, 
offered uni^ersn] national rraisfanccdjffcnng in kind from that 
made b> the professional armies of Italy and Germany. Tliat 
resistance, stiffened bj British regular armies, ond guided bj 
Wellington, at least the equal of Xapolcon in military' genius, 
mado the final victor^' of Waterloo possible Tho Spamsh 
uar will bo remembered for all time as tho Peninsular War, 
£0 named bocau<o it was fought m tho peninsula comprismg 
tho kingdoms of Sp-xm and Portugal 
The Ufar^uess Wellesley lo lndia.->Bcforo n-o prooeod to 
relate tho beginning and end of tho gigantic final struggle 
against Napoleon m Europe, certain other events claim 
attention From tlus time fonrard the history of England is 
to a largo extent tho history of thcxtorld, and the student must 
trj’ to follow the course of events m many regions widelj 
separated In India tho Alarqucss Wellesley, aided by 
his brother Sir Arthur Wellesley, aftennxrds Buko of 
Wellington, and other capable generals, had put an end to 
tho independent power of tho PeshwH by the Treaty of 
Bassem (1802) , and had weakened tliat of Smdia and Holkar 
by the Second Maratha War during the course of which many 
"battles were fought The most notable was the victory won 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley m 1803 at Assaye near Aurangabad 
iQ the Deccan over tho army of Suidia at least ten times more 
numerous than his Those events definitely fixed the position 
of the British as the paramount power in India 

Recall of Lord Wellesley. — ^Bnt the expense of Wellesley’s 
conquests was distasteful both to the Directors of the East 
India Company and to tho Home Government, who agreed 
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in recalling the Governor General (1805), and sending out 
Lord Com^\alli3 with orders to pursue a cheap peace policj. 
Comnallis ^vas then sixty seven years of age, far too old, as ho 
a ell knc«, for the task imposed on him Ho died m a fen 
months, tmd was succeeded, first by Sir George Barlon, and 
then by Lord ilinto (1807),' nho both received similar 
instructions 

Lord Minto’s Conquests. — The orders from home could not 
be obeyed Lord Mmto found himself obliged to oppose 
French influence in the East, and m so doing to send missions 
to Persia and Afghamstan, to fix the Sutlaj as the Sikh frontier, 
to capture the island of llauntius nith its dependencies, then 
a nest of pirates, and to conquer Java That is a long list of 
strong measures taken by a Governor General supposed to 
practise a peace policy The taking of Mauritius (1810) was 
an immense rebel to British and Indian trade, nhich had lost 
three milhons stciliog m fifteen years from attacks by the 
pirates of the island It is still British territory but the nch 
island of Java, taken in 1811 by an admirably planned aod 
nell commanded expedition Avas given hack to the Dutch at 
the general peace It had been attacked because in 1811 
Holland was m French hands 

Conquest of Cape ot Good Hope and British Guiana. — ^Even 
more important than the capture of ilauntius was the per- 
manent occupation of the Dutch colomes at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1806 England thus secured an invaluable half n ay 
house on the long sea route between Europe and India At 
tliat time all ships had to go round the Cape The Suez CanaL 
gnmg a shorter route by the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
guarded by Malta and Aden, was not opened until the close 
of 1869 The Capo Colony has since grown mto the Union 
of South Africa, a vast temtoiy comprising several States 
British Gmana in the north of South America was taken from. 

the Dutch in 1804, and sundry West Indian islands were 

captured from time to time Sugar was then the principal 

* Gmt RTMidtathcr rf lie late Viceroy 
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article of trade m those countnes Other branches of business 
have gronn up since 

The Slave Trade and Slavery^During the first half of the 
eighteenth century nobody seems to have thought the cruel 
trade in African negroes to be wrong, but in l^tcr tunes 
men’s consciences began to feel uneasy about the matter. 
In England Clarkson, Wilberforce, and other gentlemen, •nitb 
the uarm appro\al of Pitt, took steps to abolish the trade in 
slaves Their efforts resulted in 1^7 m the passing of an Act 
which made the trade illegal from January 1, ISOS Later 
Acts enforced the prohibition by the severest penalties. Tlie 
keeping of slaves, as distinguished from tradmg m them, was 
not forbidden in the colonies until IS33, nor m India until 
ten years after that date 

Destruction of Prussian Anny.— On the Continent of 
Europe Napoleon was supreme The Prussian army was 
destroyed at Jena and Auerstodt, the Russians were dcfcatcdi 
-and the Tsar was obliged to sign a treaty of peace w itii hts 
conqueror at TiUifc (1807) ‘This,’ Mr Fortescue declares, 

‘ was the most perilous moment to which England was brought 
by external enemies during the entire war ol the French 
Revolution and Empire ’ Napoleon sought to rum Rritish 
sea-borne trade by the Decrees of Berlin and l^lilan, but did 
more harm to his own country than to England by those 
measures, for France could not do w itLout the British trade 

The Peninsular War. — Wo non come to the Peninsular War 
in which Wellington, who had letumcd from India, began 
the destruction of Napoleon’s o^e^gronn dominion Tlie 
immediate cause of the war was the emperor’s annexation 
of Portugal, England’s ancient ally since the fourteenth 
century In July, 1808, an alliance between England and 
Spam was signed and British troops were sent to Portugal 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley (Wellington) and Sir John Moore. 
The defeat of the French at Vinuera in that year resulted in 
their temporary w ithdrannl from Portugal under the terms of 
the Convention of Cintra, which was severely criticized m 
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Euglnncl ns being nccdles'ilj generous to the beaten Frcncli 
nrm^ Wellesley uho«Ti.HnotrcsponsiblcfortheCon\cntion> 
was recalled for a time on nccount of the popular clamour^ 
Rut next jenr (1800) ho wa» rent out ogam and the rest of 
the historj of the great w ar is for the most part the st^iy of Jus 
hard fought Mctonca 

Napoleon and Wellington — ^Tho Emperor Napoleon hunscif 
took command in Spam towards the close of 1808 and occupied. 
Slndrid the capital where lita brother Joseph was set up aa 
king for the second time Although Napoleon and UcUington 
(for it H con^cnIent to give Sir Arthur ReUesIcy his later 
title) ne\er met in Spam tbe^ were really the opponents 
throughout the struggle Napoleon himself was not able to 
sta} long m the Peninsula and bad to Icacc the conduct of the 
war to his generals Soult Massina and others actmg under 
his instructions If ho had been able to continue to conunand 
ID iwrson It IS possible tliat tbo result might ha%e been difTcrent. 

Wellingtons Tictoncs were won in spite of much factious 
opposition inadequate support from home and man} dis> 
appointments due to the failure of his Spanisli and Portuguese 
allies to give him timely help But ho never wavered or lost 
confidence Through all dangers and difficulties he remained 
unshaken and serene until at last bis purpose was Bchie%cd 
and the French were driven across the Pyrenees It would 
be impossible to make the course of tbe war inteUigibJe without 
going into minute details of battles and sieges unsuitable for 
an elementary sketch and the student would be none the 
wiser for a long bare hst of engagements with strange names 

Closing stages of the War — ^Therefore passing by Talavera,. 
Salamanca and many other famous battles which gradually 
wore out the French strength it may sufiice to say that in. 
Junc 1813 hiapoleon 8 brother King Joseph suffered a ruinous 
defeat at Vittona m the north of Spam losing all his baggage 
and artillery That battle followed by a senes of other fights, 
opened up the way across the Pyrenees for Wellington who 
entered France at the close of 1813 The last battle of the 
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iror was fought at Toulouso in tho south of Franco in April, 
1814— a needless sacnfico of bravo men's lives, inasmuch as 
before the fight Napoleon had abdicated. But at Toulou*^ 
they bad not heard tho nersa in lime. 

Causes ol Napoleon’s Fall. — ^Although tho Peninsular War 
had a gte^ deal to do with Napoleon’s fall, it was not tho solo 
cause Puffed up with pndo, and behoving himself to bo 
unconquerablo, tho emperor had resoU od in 1812 to undertake 
tho conquest of Russia with a host of GOO, 000 men, including 
French, Germans, and Italians Ho penetrated tho country 
to iloscow , tho ancient capital, far m tho interior, and Bccmcd 
tobo victonous But ho lingered there too long , tho city was set 
on fire, and Napoleon, finding himself m a position which ho 
could not hold, was compelled to retire Tho disciplmo of his 
men had become so slack that they failed to keep any order in 
iheii march, and m consequcnco tho long retreat during tho 
cold of winter m thoso regions destroyed tho Grand Army, of 
which only a miserable Tcranant escaped Tho failure ol 
Napoleons daring adventure encouraged Europe to nso 
against its oppressor Tho ‘ Battle of tho Nations ’ at Loipaig 
(October 10-18, 1813) lo Saxony, when 300,000 troops of tho 
allied nations of tho Continent met a French army of 180,000 
and fought for three dajs, decided Napoleon’s fato Tho 
complete victory of tho alhcs was followed up by their mvasion 
of France from the east and entry into Paris Meantimo, os 
wo have seen, Wellington had crossed tho Pyrenees and 
occupied tho south 

Abdication and Death of Napoleon.— Napoleon, being un- 
able to offer further resistance, abdicated, and was sent to 
the tiny island of Elba, in tho Mediterranean Tho crown ot 
Franco was bestowed by the allies on Louis XVIEf, brother of 
King Louis XVI, who hod been beheaded by tho revolutionists t 

' Ho was called Loms xVIil becanso the young son of Loma SVI was 
regarded aa Louis XV li That boy, who had been imprisoned with his 
laother, tho queen, during the Berolntion, disappeared, and his ialo has 
oerer been clearly asceitamcd Many people bolicre tlmt ho escaped and 
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Tlie rule of the now king was bo unpopular that Napoleon 
tlioRglit ho liad n chanco of recovering tho throno. Escaping 
from Elba fn rehruarj*, 1815, ho land«i in Franco and was 
eagerly wclcomctl b^' his old soldiers, who crowded to fcrvo 
him in tho v\ar known ns tliat of tbo Hundrad Days. Tho 
European powers solemnly outlawed Napoleon ant? declared 
him to be ‘the general enemy* and dciturbcr of tho world 
and 80 ‘ abandoned to public joatico Enormous efforts 
•were made to obtain tho men and money needed to crush 
the * general enemy England contributed eleven millions 
sterling and all tho men whom sbo could collect, while the 
other powers wero equally energetic. Tho allied armies of 
England and Fnissia met Napoleon on tho field of Waterloo 
fJuno 21, 1810), near Bcusacls in Belgium. Tho Prussians 
gave Valuable indirect help, but tbo direct attack of tho French 
was met by ^^‘ellmgton All day long Napoleon’s choicest 
troops flung tbcmaelvcs bravely against tbo deadly fire and 
bayonets of tho steadfast British infantry formed m sqoaresi 
and all day long they failed to break through tboso squares. 
In tho evening tho Piussians under Bluchcr’s command, whose 
march had been delayed, amved and completed tho rout of 
tho French Next day NsjioIcod ogam abdicated. Tbreo 
weeks later ho surrendered to tbo English, and was sent to 
tho lonely island of St Eclena m the middle of the Atlantic, 
where, m 1821, in tho fifty second year of Ins ogc, he sadly 
ended his days, tho most striLmg example m history of the 
* vanity of human wishes ’ 

War with the United Stales ot America. — ^Duxmg the later 
years of the great war England became mvolved in a minor 
conflict with tlio United States. The trouble arose from 
Napoleon’s Berlin decree designed to stop British trade 
{ante, p. 302), and the English Orders in Council of 1807 and 
1808, which replied to that decree by forbidding trade with 
France, Holland, and parts of Germany and Italy. Kie 
vras afterwards known aa Karl TVnhelm Naondorff, n watchmaker at 
SpaDdaa in Prussia, but thesctual truth seems to be past Ending oat 
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Amencans xcsented those high handed Orders and the claim 
to the right of search of neutral vesstls made hy the British 
Navy War began m June. 1812 At first the fighting uas 
confined to American raids on Canada, which all failed, and 
combats between individual ships m uhich tho Americans 
usually i>on ‘When TAellmgton’s victonea set free \etcraii 
soldiers from the Peninsular armies, more vigorous action was 
taken by tho British An expedition captured 'Washington, 
the capital of the States, and burned the public buddings 
(1814), a proceeding not to bo commended After some other 
operations peace ^as signed at Ghent m Belgium (December, 
1814) and ratified m 1816 Tho war is commonly spoken of 
in England and the Umted States as the ‘ War of 1812 ’ 

Indian Allairs.— In 1813 tho charter of the East India 
Company was renewed for a period of twenty years, with tho 
important change that tho Indian trade was thioivn open to 
all comers The Company kept its exclusive nglits in the 
China seas until 1833, when the last remnant of its monopoly 
was abolished The efforts of the Home Government to 
restram the expansion of tho British Empire m India had not 
produced tho desired effect In 1813, when Lord Hastings 
took over charge from Lord Minto as Governor General, ho 
found ‘ seven different quarrels likely to demand the decision 
of arms ’ awaiting him The Erst of such quarrels to bo 
decided was that with tho kingdom of Nepal, which was fought 
■out between 1814 and 181G, resulting m the acquisition by the 
British of valuable temtory m tho lower Himalaya ranges 
Ministerial Changes,— When Pitt passed away in 1806 
a Cabinet was formed 'by the deceased statesman’s cousin, 
Lord Wilham Grenville, which mcluded Fox for the few months 
that ho had to hve, and was known as the ‘ mimstry of all tho 
talents Early in the following year, 1807, the king, by 
& strong cxerciso of royal power, turned his mimsters out of 

' Third son oi George GrcnviBe ol Stamp Act fame ilr Forteseno calls 
lis C ovemment the ‘ nunwtry of all the blunders ’ It made a mess of the 
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office, and was supported m his action by the country A now 
ministty was formed under tho nommal headship of the Duke 
of Portland, but cluefly controlled by Lord Castlercagh 
(Londonderry ), w ho had done so much to carry the umon with. 
Ireland, and George Canning, a brilliant j oung barrister and 
a disciple of Pitt hen the Duko of Portland dierf in 1809 
Ins place os Prime ^finistcr was token Ifr Spencer Perce%aL 
who carried on tho war with spirit until 1812, when ho was- 
murderrdby amadman LordLi\erpool, wlioBUCcecdedhim,. 
retained office for nearly fifteen years, until Pebruaiy , 1827,. 
He like tho king, was a mao of strong prejudices, absolutely 
opposed to all sorts of domestic reform Tho erents of 
thoPrcnch Revolution, regarded with horror by most of the 
English people, Iiad led them to a'^ociate oven perfectly 
reasonable projects of much needed reforms with tho wild 
excesses of tho Parts mob and tbo tyranny of Napoleon, so 
that It was possible for a statesman with opinions like those 
of Lord Liverpool to retain power Ec was a good man of 
business Towards tho end of bis long term of office popular 
feeling changed and began to desire reform, whicb followed, 
after much trouble, as w ill appear in the neat chapter 

King George III. — Wo have seen that m 1789 tho kmg had 
sufferid from a temporary attack of modnees, which passed 
away before the arrangements for a Regency had been com- 
pleted (ante, p 292) In 1801 the shock of Pitt’s resignation 
brought on another attack and ten years later the king’s 
malady became lasting and mcurable Tho Pnnee of Wales, 
who was appomted Regent, contmued as such until his 
accession to the throne The reign of George III practically 
ended m 1811 Tho king although not a genius, was neither 
80 stupid nor devoid of taste as some writers represent him 
to have been He loved good music, encouraged the excel- 
lent English painters of his time, and collected a magnificent 
library, now in the British Museum Ho was a thorough. 
Englishman, devoted to the cause of his country, and, 
although mistaken, perhaps, in ins measures, did no more 
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than lus duty in resisting as long as possible tbo separa* 
tion of tbo American colonies. Ho was very near being 
successful in beeping at least tho Bouthem states, and 
if be had bad tho luck to succeed we should have beard little 
about b^s obstinacy. Ho showed remarkable moral courage 
m dismissing tbo * ministry of all the talents ’ in 1807» and the 
followmg general election proved that lus higb-handcd action 
bad tbo appro%al of the country His aversion to \Mug 
pobticians. Pox and tbc rest, was distasteful to tbo brilliant 
tVbi g authors who have dono so much to guide current opinion 
concermng English history , and lus reputation, m con'cqucnce, 
has been rather hardly used It must, of course, be admitted 
that ho made serious mistakes, and disliked new ideas oppo‘'ed 
•tohia firmly rooted ptciudiccs 

Congress ol Vienna.— The fall of Napoleon after the battle 
of Leipzig brought doim with lum all the new kingdoms and 
states which he had formed m Europe A Congress of 
representatives of the powers, appomted to make by consent 
more permanent arrangements, accordingly met at Vienna m 
the autumn of 1814 and continued its sittings until June 0, 
1815, a few days before the battle of Waterloo Napoleon’s 
return for the Hundred Days had little eCect on the decisions 
of the Congress, which arc too numerous to bo stated m detail. 
Only some ol tho provisions specially affecting tho United 
Kingdom and British Empire need be mentioned 

Hanover received additional territory and was raised to tho 
Tanl». of a kingdom, the King of England continuing to be also 
King of Hanover until 1837 Great Britain was confirmed m 
the po'=^cssion of Malta, Cape Colony, and klauntius, but Java 
was restored to tho Dutch,' and Pondicherry, with the other 
small Trench settlements m India, was given back to the 
King ol Trance Tho distribution of territory effected by the 
Congress was made without the slightest regard for tho wu^hes 
of tho peoples disposed oi by Ibe statesmen sitting in Vienna 

* Great Britaia jaid ti* xQiltims Bterliog to Hollaed, which gave up all 
claim to tho Cope ot Good Hope and Ceylon. 
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Most of the arrangements then made on the continent of 
Europe have been changed by later events, but Great Britain, 
still retains Malta, Mauritius, and the Cape The Congress 
passed an important resolution, moved by Lord Caetlereogb, 
condemning the practice of trading in slaves ivhicljr England 
had declared to be illegal m 1807 (ante, p 302) 

LnADivo Dates 


Meeting of French States General , atonniog of the BastiHo 1789 
Fxccutian of Fouia XVI . declaration of war bj France 

against Fngland and Holland 17!)3 

The Directory ui France , 179 » 

British naTal Tictories of <^pe St tmeent and CataperdowB 1797 
Bebelticn m Ireland, battle of Che b>do 1795 

Conc^ueet of Mysore 179f^ 

Act of Union irith Ireland passed, XapolcoQ Bonaparte First 

Consul 1S90 

lieetgsation of Ihtt IVcorb expelled from Egjpt , battle 

of Copenhagen 1801 

Peace of Amiens . Treaty of Bassein 160ff 

Henorral of French war , battle of Assays m India 1603 

Napoleon becomes emperor, Pitt resumes office 1801 

Battles of Trafalgar and Austerlita 1805 

Death of Pitt and Fox cocu[ae3t of Cepo of Good Hope 1800 
Slave trade declared illegal ISOT 

Beginning of Peninsular War battle of \iniiera Conventioa 

of Cintra ISOS 

Battlea and sieges of Fcniosulsr Wor 1S0S-I3 

Capture of hlaontiiu 1610 

Capture of Jam 1811 

War with America ISIS U 

Battle of y ittoria , battle of Leipzig Indian trade thrown 

open 1S13 

Battle of Toulouse, end of Peninsular War 16U 

Congress of Vienna 1814-15 

Battle of Waterloo . .... JnnoSI, J8t5 
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chapter xxm 

THE CLOSING YEARS OF THE REICY OP PEORGE IIT, THE 
REIGNS OF GEORGE IV AND WILLIAM IV, 1815-37 

Treaty Paris.— The arraDgcments made by the Congress 

of Vienna -Bcre confirmed bj the Treaty of Pans, signed on 
November 20, 1815, wbicb deprived Trance of all territory 
acquired since the Revolution- — that is to saj , sinco 1790 — and 
imposed on her the pajTnont of a heavy war indemmty 
Peace, with some ^ceptlons. — ^Tho United ICingdom now 
entered on a long period of peace, unbroken until 1854, except 
for wars m India and other distant parts of the world which 
did not seriously disturb the nation at home The narratiio 
m this chapter, tliereforo, will bo concerned with internal 
domestic events and reforms mote than with foreign wars 
and conquests 

Distress la Englaad.— The long^contmued French war had 
enriched the landowners and big farmers by the high pnees 
obtained for the produce of the land, and much money had 
been made by contractors, merchants, and manufacturers 
But the labouring poor suffered gnevousl^ The rapid growth 
of the number of the people kept wages down, the introduction 
of machmery desf ro} ed the ancient small industries, and threw 
many persons out of employment, while the high prices meant 
starvation to the ill paid workmen The sudden stoppage 
of a war which had lasted for twenty tivo years and to which 
the country had become accustomed, caused a great disturbance 
of prices and left multitudes of discharged sailors and soldiers 
withoat work Certain defects m the poor laws founded 
on Elizabeth’s Act of Parliament {anlt, p 163), and lack of 
ludgemcnt ui. tfcfc Vwk , bad dent, inSnAe barm 

the poor, while the rates, or local taxes for support of paupers, 
were raised bejond endurance The misery was increased 
hj the badness of the harvest in 1816, so that, all things con- 
sidered, peace seemed to have its troubles no less than war. 
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Discontent and Repressioiu— The sufferings of the poor m 
those days naturally caused discontent, which found expression 
in nots In 1820 certain desperate men actually conspired 
to murder the whole Cahmet For some years after Waterloo 
the English Government contmoed to bo gmded by Jhe feeling 
of horror for all change which had been roused by the doings 
of the French revolutionists, and showed little willmgness 
to remedy the misery of the people by seeking to remove its 
causes The ruling classes were too much inclined to trust 
only to forcible suppression of popular movements The 
Habeas Corpus Act (ante, p 216) was suspended for a time 
in 1817 and 1818, and meetmgs considered seditious were 
forbidden under severe penalties Thoughtful men, therefore, 
began to consider how they conld dense a ‘ radical ’ cure by 
going to the root of the matter, and lessoning the distress made 
manifest by nots and conspiraaes The lefomers, m conso* 
<Iuenco,becameknown as Radicals, the name which stillattaches 
to advanced Laberals A slight improvement m the condition 
of the country took place m 1818, hut trouble was renewed 
the next year, and pubbo meetings were sternly suppressed 
Death of George m ; Accession of George IV.— Old King 
George, insano and blind, passed away in 1820, having com* 
plcted 81 years, the greatest ago over nttamed till then by an 
English sovereign His reign had lasted nominally for sixty 
year*, but had really come to an end in 1811, when ho became 
permanently mad His son, who had been prmco regent 
from that date, ascended tlio throne as CJcorgo IV The cliango 
of hi3 position from that of regent to that of king made 
little difference Ho was a man of evil life, deserving of no 
personal respect Groat scandal was enu'wd by bis quarrels 
•noth the queen whom ho sought to divorce The shameful 
dispute was ended by her death in 1821 

Pindari and Third Uaratbd Wars. — Before we give an account 
of the most laportaat donieatte mcojuro of George IV’s reign, 
that known as ‘Catholic Emancipation’, wo must notice 
certain foreign affairs, namelv. tho bnlliant administration of 
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-the Marquess of Hastings m India, which lasted for nmo years 
and a quarter, from October 1813 until January 1823 , tho 
EuBt Burmese War ; and tho war of Greek independence 
The war wnth Kcpal (1814-131 has been alreadj mentioned 
{ante, p.u 307) The most notable achievement of Lord 
Hastmgs u-as his suppression, m 1817, of tho hordes of Pm 
dan robbers bj a well planned campaign, during which the 
Governor General employed a force of 120,000 men Tho 
struggle with thePmilans mergedinto tho Third Matathll War, 
resulting m the abattenng of Marathi power and tho annexa- 
tion of the territory now called tho Central Provinces The 
Government of the Marquess of Hastings found time to attend 
to tho affairs of peace as well as those of war It established 
schools and colleges managed the finances with success, and 
earned out important public works m Calcutta and other places 
FiKt Burmese War. — ^Lord Hastmgs was succeeded by 
Lord Amherst, who was umviUmgly forced into hostilities 
with Burmar— the First Burmese War The bragging Burmans 
were defeated and by tho Treaty of Yandabo ceded Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim to tho British The newly acquired 
provinces were added to the Indian Empire (1826) 

Greek War ol Independence. — The jieoplo of Greece, who 
had suffered much from Turkish misrule listened, like the rest 
of Europe, to tho teaching of tho French revolutionists, and 
began to plan measures to n m their freedom Encouraged by 
tho Russian Govcmraent.which had objects of its own in view, 
tho Greeks rebelled in 1821 Fighting continued for several 
years until the Sultan of Turkey obtained tho assistance of 
a strong fleet from Ins vassal, the Paslia of Egypt, and seemed 
to be on -the point of crushing tho Greek resistance Russia, 
France, and England then intervened to save Greece itbout 

any regular declaration of war, the fleets of tho European 
yAystvs. aJrrt, itanbrnci Tttfes’n and Egyptian fleets m 

tho Bay of Navarmo on October 20, 1827, and utterly 
destroyed them Two y ears later Greece was set up as a small 
indepondent kingdom which still exists 
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State Churclies. — ^During the course of this historj wo hare 
often had occasion to observe hon e-wh European State 
felt bound to choose one or other form of the Christian 
faith as the religion of the State, to support and defend the 
organized Church composed of the adherents of tlyxt form of 
religion, and to regard as hostile to the State all persons who 
took the liberty of dissentmg from the ofBciat Church The 
idea — BO familiar to Indian thought — that the religion of each 
man is Ins own affair and not that of anybody else was sloiv 
to take root in Europe and was seldom heard of for many 
generations 

Enforcement of Outward Conformity — In Great Bntam and 
Ireland mere difference of opinion on religion woe regarded 
as liable to punishment — ^persecution wo now call it — until 
about the timo of the Cm) War, but after tliat tiroo the Gorem* 
ments of tho three kingdoms ceased to pr} into men’s opinions, 
while continuing to be stnet in enforcing outirard conformity 
to the State Church Penalties and disabilities more or less 
ssTcro were imposed on persons who refused to proTO their 
conformity by going to the parish church, toljng tbo sacrament 
of Holy Communion in a particular w a> , and so forth Tor 
a long timo both Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
suffered equally, or nearl\ so but tho Toleration Act of 
William III (ICSO) removed tho worst griorancts of tho 
Protestant sects 

Severe Treatment of Roman Catholics — Roman Catholics, 
however, were still regarded os enemies, or at least as possible 
enemies, of the State Tliat sentiment, w Inch had como down 
from Tudor times w lien Popes had ventured to threaten English 
sovereigns with deposition, was kept nlivo bv tho memory of 
tho strong support given by Catholics to tbo Jncobito robcllioas 
of 1716 and 17-16 Adherents of tho Catholic or Roman 
Catholic Church in all tho three kingdoms were not permittcvl 
to servo in Parliament, to practise nt tho Bar, or to do many 
other things lawful for every bodv else In Ireland under 
tho Penal Laws of tho eighteenth century . their position was 
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pecnliarly distressing, chiefly because they formed tbo largo 
inajontj of the population, and m less degree because tho 
Insh Ian'S iver© specially soverc In 1703 tho Irish Parliament 
repealed the most irritating parts of tho Penal LaMS,and throiv 
open to R^man Catholics tho degrees of tho Unncrsitj of 
Dublin About the same timo a similar measure was pa^^cd 
for Scotland In England the Catholics continued to bo 
bardlj u'^d 

Catholic Relief— The jounger Pitt, as no liavo seen nas 
anAious to get nd of tbo barbarous laws against tbe Catliolics 
throughout the United Kingdom but was unable to carrj his 
proposals on account of the bigotry of King George III and 
the bulk of tho Engbsh people Ho resigned otBcc m conse 
quence (1801), and for many years tdterwards proposals for 
‘ Catholic Rohef ’ or ‘ Emancipation ’ could not obtain a fair 
heating Tho motive power to carry tbe much needed reform 
came from Ireland through the moans of a powerful Catholic 
Association formed m that country (1823) under tbe leadership 
of Daniel 0 Connell an orator of singular eloquence At lost 
8ir Robert Peel aud the Duke of Wellington who had hitherto 
fought against the Catholic claims were unable to resist them 
any longer Thej accordingly m spite of the scruples of 
King Cweorge TV, passed the Catholic Relief Act of 1829 and 
so closed the mam struggle But some minor connected 
reforms remamed to be effected later 
Provisions ol the Act ot 1829 —The Act of 1829 admitted 
Roman Catholics to both Houses of Parliament to all offices 
in municipal corporations and the like, to judgeships and, 
generally speaking, to all civd and political offices Tlio only 
offices from which they remained excluded were those of 
Regent lord Chancellor of either England or Ireland and 
Lord Xaeutenant of Ireland A later Act threw open to them 
‘hftj^^bOianRAJIrairinip diTieianb The'Klatqucss oT'Ripou, 
tho Governor General and Viceroy of India (1880*4), who was 
a Roman Catholic and tho only member of that Church who 
has held the office, could not have been appointed Governor- 
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General under the law as it stood before 1829 The Act of 
Settlement (1701), which is still m force requires the sovereign 
to be a Protestant and member of the Church of England 
A recent Act (1910) has freed His Majesty from the necessity 
of taking a certain oath the terms of which w^ offensive 
to his Roman Catholic subjects who are now numerous m 
several provinces of the British Empire The fact that Roman 
Catholics are still excluded from the throne and three great 
offices does not seem to cause much irritation or he felt as 
a serious grievance Any attempt to change the law would 
rouse Protestant feeling and cause more trouble than the change 
would bo worth 

Changes of Ministry — ^When Lord Liverpool resigned in 
1827 after fifteen years of power he was succeeded by Mr 
Canning (ante p 308) who died a few months later The 
principal event of lus bncf term of office was the treaty nitb 
Prance and Russia which led to the battle of Navanno (ante 
p 313) Canning s place was taken but not filled by Viscount 
Goderich afterwards Earl of Ripon ond father of the Marquess 
of Ripon Indian Viceroy from 1880 to 1884 lord Goderich 
whose abilities were not equal to the duties of his high office 
had to resign in January 1828 * King George IV then called 
on the Duke of V cllington to form a Government Tlie duke 
became Prime Mimstcr with Sir Robert Peel the eon of a 
wealthj cotton manufacturer as Homo Secretary and leader 
, of the House of Commons 

Accession of William IV. — In the summer of 1830 King 
George IV died He was a sclfisli di<!Polutc man whom it was 
unpossiblo to regret He left no legitimate children and was 
succeeded by his jounger brother Vilham IV an eccentno 
pnneo who had seen a good deal of service m the navy 
He would have passed Jt is said * m pnvato life for a good 
natured ea lor Tl e now king although more rrspeclablo 
and better 1 ked than his predcce«M)r was not of much greater 
importance in matters of state 

‘ Mr Disracl drseribcd hhs a« w tra&steot asd embamBSKl phaotom 
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Question ol Paillamentary Belorm.— The question of Catholic 
Relief having been disposed of, the subject of Porhamentai^ 
Reform non came to the front Pitt had tried to do something 
in the matter, but nns pouctless while the English people 
were still so frightened at the results of the rrench ltc% olution 
that they chuld not consider calmly even moderate schemes 
for mending the machmety of government In 1830, however, 
the terror produced hy the doings of the revolutionists and 
Xapoleon had passed away, and the nation w as beginning to 
understand the necessity for diangcs to suit changed times 
During the year m which George IV died the Prencli turned 
out their Bourbon kmg, Charles X, who had succeeded his 
brother, Louis XVIH (ante, p 305), and chose m lus stead 
a distant cousm, Louis Phihppc, who undertook to govern 
dter the luabicm ol an 'English king ralbei Iban rn the olCi 
arbitrary stylo of the Bourbons That fresh revolution in 
Prance encouraged Enghsh reformers desirous of reduemg the 
influence of the great landowners and increasing tho power 
of tho middle classes^the professional and trading sections 
ot the people-— because Louis Phihppe rehed lor support on the 
corresponding classes m France and his elevation to the throne 
by their help proved that the mflucncc of tho ancient ruling 
families could bo overthrown by the new forces of modem life 
Theory ot Representation. — Tlio theory of a parliament 
requires that the assembly should fairly represent the opinions 
and will of the whole country Wc may leave the House of 
Lords out of consideration for the moment, and confine our 
attention to the House of Commons, the members of wluch are 
elected by certain groups of voters "When tho electors of 
the town of Oxford for example, choose a member to ‘ repre-' 
sent ’ them in Parliament, they are supposed to be free to 
elect tho best man available, without being influenced by 
bribes or any unfair practices, and the member elected is 
supposed to speak m the House of Commons on behalf of the 
whole town and to bo at liberty to give his v ote m the House 
solely from motives ot the public interest In order to secure 
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Anything like fair ‘representation ’ it is further e'^ntm! that 
all reasonably qualified persons in the town should have a 
vote, so that the majority of votes recorded in favour of tho 
member elected may fairlj indicate the uUl of the town as 
A uhole Simtlarly all the principal interests and classes 
throughout the country should be reflected in the House of 
Commons 

Abuses. — ^In 1830 tho facta did not correspond udh tJie 
theory in the least. Towns and counties with a largo and 
intelhgent population were often not represented nt all vhiTo 
the sites of decayed villages with few inhabitants, or even none, 
sometimes returned two members each Tlio Tudors and 
Stuarts had purposely granted clinrtcrH to man^ petty towns 
or villages empowermg them to send membcrB to Parliament, 
so that the king ought have their votes m tlio House and bo 
able to do what ho pleased In those places and many others 
there was no freedom of election Multitudes of scxolled 
elections were sliams, the member being returned cither to 
the order of a powerful landholder or by sheer purchase. 
Tho result of such abuses and others was that tho House of 
Commons m 1830 reprcscntwl one class only that of tho 
landowners, while Che other interests in (ho country could not 
make themselves beard in Parliament 

Opposition to Reform — Although the exislenco of giws 
abuses could not be denied many excellent and oblc men like 
the Duke of \Vclhngton, honestly believed that matters had 
been eo well arranged by ProvKlenco that the Bystem m its 
actual working was something like perfection and timt n belter 
Parliament could not Iw obtained by Ofij rrform TJ c Iloa^^o 
of Lords was full of such men who looked on Reform tu an 
imcntion of tho devil But outside of Parhanient thousands 
of eager Reformers wttt? convineed that much noedial new laws 
eould not be enacted by a llouso of Cominoas of Iho okl sort, 
and were resohwl (o cflect clianges which should make tlir 
House more truly * rt present * tho nation in all Its parlH 

The Reform Bill. — ^Tlie I>uko of ^telhngton, Jjaving rr*<igncd 
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■ofSce in 1830, sncceeded hy Lord Grey, vrlio had as Ins 
principal colleagues Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord Althorp In those days most of the ministers aero 
either lords or their relations 

Lord John Russell brought m a Bill for removing the worst 
abuses, uhtch in its final fonn,aspaa<!cd, swept away altogether 
£f ty six * rotten borouglis *, reduced the number of members re- 
turned by tlurty other small towns, and gave members to many 
important places like Manchester and Birmingham, hitherto 
not represented Rules were also laid down which greatly 
increased the number of voters both m the country districts 
and in the towns of the Umted Kingdom But tho opposition 
to the Bill when first introduced was so strong that it was 
withdraiva and Parliament was dissolved Then intense 
esamteineTA -was wouaed tkteugKcfiA the land, and the Bill 
■easily passed through the newly elected House of Commens, 
The House of Lords, however, ventured to reject it m October 
1831 That action angered the people and caused fierce riots 
in some places, so that there was talL of civil war The Bill 
was brought m for tho third time The Lords tried to alter it 
But Lord Grey forced the king to promise to create fifty new 
peers if necessary, so as to ensure the Government a majority 
an tho House In tho end the Duke of ‘Wellington persuaded 
tho Lords to give way and the Bdl passed in Juno 1832 The 
reforms then mode have been w^deIy extended by later legis 
lation, but even now complamts that the House of Commons 
does not truly ‘ reprc'sent ’ the nation are often mode, and with 
some show of reason Further changes m the constitution of 
the House and the mode of election of its members may be 
■expected at an early date 

Sundry Relorms. — ^Tlie short reign of Wilham IV w as remark 
Able for other important measures of reform and improvement 
"besides tho Act deahng with elections for Parliament Abuses 
■connected with tho collection of tithes m Ireland, that is to say, 
a cess on land lor the payment of the Protestant clergy, were 
partly remedied, but not until tlio attempts at collection of 
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the cess had caused many violent crimes A begmumg -eras 
made m o^amzing a regular system ol education m the same 
island, where much still remains to be done m that matter^ 
The cruel overuorkmg of children m English factonee was 
checked, and the first step was thus talcen m frammg a long 
senes of lau-s designed to protect the weaker classesiof factoiy 
uorkers against the greed of heartless employers The negh 
gent thoughtless system of poor relief n hich had grown up was 
stopped, and more reasonable measures were adopted, making 
residence in the workhouse, as a general rule, compulsory on 
all persons seeking rehef Hie system established in 1834 is 
still in force, hut defects m it having been disclosed by long 
experience, changes to suit present conditions are now under 
consideration The subject is one of extreme difficulty, 
because it is not easy to give kind, hheral treatment to the 
deserrmg destitute poor and at tbe same time to prevent 
abu<ie by the idle and worthless of relief granted from publio 
funds 

Abolition of Slavery.— The British proluhition of tbe slava 
trade m 1807, followed by the condemnation of tho traffic by 
the Congress of Vienna m 1815 (an/e, p 310), inrolxvd tho 
ultimate abohtion of slavery itself within the British Empire. 
After many years of discussion Lord Grey nho hod earned 
the Reform Bill, soccccded m passing (1833) on Act for tho 
total abohtion of slavery in tho Bntish colonics, and tiio 
payment of twenty millions sterling to tho planters ns com- 
pensation The actual final liberation of the slaves took placo 
in 183S 

Slavery (n India — Slavery in difilrcnt forms hod existed 
m most parts of India from timo immcmonal Since tho 
passing of tlio Indian Act V of 1843 bj Lord EUcnborough’n 
GoN'cmment no court m Bntish India w oUowcd to recognizo 
tho existence of slavciy Evciy homan being In Bntish India 
IS free m tho cyo of the law, whatever may be his position in 
practice. No compensation wws paid to Indian slave owners, 
and no formal manumission or grant of freedom to mdividuals 
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took place , tlic Act simply Occlared that m laluro no person 
would bo regarded as a slave by the lav So far back as 1772 
Lord Cluef Justice Mansfield had ruled in Somerset’s case 
that as soon as a slave set bis loot on tlio sod ol the British 
Isles bo became free Since 1843 that is the law of British 
India also’* 

Lord WIlUam Bentlnck In India.— Tho successor of Lord 
Amherst («nie, p 313) as Governor General of India was Lord 
IViUiam Bentmck, who for seven jears of nearly unbroken 
peace (1828-33) was able to dovoto himself almost exclusively 
to mtemal reforms Tho best knorvn of his measures is the 
Regulation, passed in 1820, declaring that ‘the practice ol 
suttee, or burmng or burying alive tho widows o! Hindus [is} 
illegal and punishable by the Cnmmal Courts ’ His Govern- 
ment also succeeded m soppt^mg almost completely the 
temble system of thuggee (Ifeoji)— the practice of wholesale 
Etranglmg for the sake of plunder by ormed gangs Lord 
William, acting m concert with Macaulay, the first Law- 
Member of Council, came to tho ‘ momentous decision ’ to 
make English the official and literary language of the country. 
Many other measures of administrative reform are associated 
With tho name of Lord, William Bentmck, ‘ whose constant 
sludj it uas to elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nation committed to his charge ' 

He also did much to improve communication with Europe 
by tho Red Sea route, which Warren Hastings had not been 
alloucd to establish (ante p 272), and conferred a great 
benefit on the Empire hj making Singapore, acquired from 
the Hutch in 1824, the capital of tho Straits Settlements, and 
so enabling it to become the important imperial naval station 
and port which it now is 

Changes ot Ministry — Hi^utcs about Irish Church funds- 
unhrrtuerTtmrtcrs’ieh to the resignation of Lord Grey m 1834. 
Ills place Was taken by Lord Melbourne, but after a few months 
that minister was dismissed by Kmg William Tho mcident 
13 remarkable as bemg tim last occasion on which a ministry 

1S90 T. 
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has been changed simply at the will of the sovereign * Queen 
Victoria always chose her Pnme Alinister in accordance with 
the expressed will of the House of Commons After dismissing 
Iiord melbomne the king summoned Sir Robert Peel, but when 
he proved unable to secure a majority in the House of Com* 
mons the king had to take Lord Melbourne back n^m (1835), 
and he continued to be Prime Minister during the early j ears 
of the next reign 

Death of WilUam IV. — In June 1837 King William died, at 
the age of 68 Like his brother George IV, he left no legitimate 
issue, BO the crown passed to his niece, the I^ncess Victoria, 
a girl of 18 , daughter of the king’s brother, the Duke of 
Kent, who had died m 1820 Herreign ofSS^years thelongest 
m English history will occupy our attention for the next two 
chapters, but before entering upon the consideration of the 
Victonan Age, it will bo well to pause and mark some of 
-the changes which mauo the England of Queen Victoria so 
different from that of Iter grandfather 

Bevolutioos and Literature — Great thoughts beget great 
books and great books have much to do with tho ongm of 
revelations in religion politics and social life Tho French 
Revolution was tho fruit, not onl> of tho mj«govermzient of 
Franco (ante p 2Si) hut of tho fertile ideas sown by Voltaire 
and other French authors the germs of which ore to bo found 
in the works of John Locke and liia Bntish fellow thinkers ^ 
Revolutions when once started tend to produce high thmking 
which must find expression in literature, art and other wajs 

' The kbg regarded m b re«igMti<?n the ktter tn whirh Melboorne wrote 
* Viaeouot Melbourne ramcstly catrcwlB that no fenonal considerattoa for 
lum Rmy prevent ^-our ilftiesi/ fmm Iwklns onj' meaeurrs or any 

-other advice «b h } our }Ujest} may tiunk more I keljr to conduce to your 
Majnty a aervice and the advantage of the couutiy But Melbourne 
■apparently di t not in tend (o rca gn. 

• Lorke t Vrorka the Ftney eoereretaj //anvaa IndfrtUtninj (IC90), 
IaU't on T<d<rati07i, Tfffll ttt e* GonrwBtm! At lenme wLlel/ known In 
Furope tkr<ruph Le CJcrc • FWwWywe I mtrrrtfBf The 6nt named ha* 
£OQo through forty cditioof beaiJca tcaaaUlioM. 
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Thus tho fiupremely excellent hleraturo ol the Shikcspcamn 
-Ago vras intimately connected Loth as cause and effect uitli 
tho manifold religious, political, and social activities of tho 
period 

Mental Activity ol the Hincteenth Century.— Tho Bimo thing 
happened* at tho beginning of the nineteenth centurj Tho 
minds of men had been cjuichcncd, os it vrero, bj tho breath 
of tho Spirit of Life and their surging thonghts found utterance 
in almost exerj department of human acti'itj — in science, 
fine art literature, social improvement, political reform, and 
the art of aiar Religion alono was not dccplj affected bj tho 
aipheavai which began with tho storming of tho Bostilo {ante, 
p 2S5) Tho furious attack mado by tlio early French Kovnlu 
tionists on all things sacred soon spent its force, and when 
Napoleon attained absolute power ho gave his protection to 
tho Church In England tho revival of spiritual life brought 
about by the Wcslojs and tbcir associates (ank, p 254) had 
been effected before tho outbreak of tho Revolutionary War 
Tho later revival in a different direction known as tho Oxford 
Movement, began many years after tho pcaco During tho 
first forty years of tho nineteenth century tho depths of religious 
emotion were rarely stirred m Great Bntain 
The Art ot War — ^The chief political reforms and social 
improvements of the timo have Iwn bnefly noticed Tlio art 
of war 18 a subject too technical for discussion m these pages, 
and we can merely mention tho fact that Napoleon, Wellington, 
-and Nelson all contributed to it no\el and fruitful ideas No 
student of naval and military affairs can offord to neglect tho 
Napoleonic wars 

Tine Art ; Turner — In tho lino arts tho period is mado 
jllustrious by tho name of J M W Turner, tho hero of 
Jilodem Painters the most elaborate work of Ruslun himself 
an artist of genius Torncr is considered by somo critics to 
be the most eminent of tho world s landscape painters and 
at 13 certain that his water colour drawings are unsurpassed 
He also founded an admirable school of engravers on steel, 
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whose charzmng art, alas, Js now all but dead in the United 
Kingdom — killed by photography It still Imgers on the- 
Contment 

literature. — ^Uaglish Iitoatnre of the early years of tho 
nineteenth centuiy mil bear comparison with that of any 
age m any country Poetry shook itself free from t^e formal 
conventional style of the eighteenth century imitators ot 
Pope returmng to sincerity and nature Wordsv orth» 
Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Keats, Byron, and Shellej then 
produced a mass of verso ongmal in thought, language, and 
metro much of which will endure as long as the English 
tongue shall be read or spoken Among the poets named be 
who has wielded the most potent influence is Wordsnortb, 
who saw * into the life of things ' as far as mortal man has ever 
seen 

We have no space even to name the many lesser poets or 
the writers of admirable prose, and can only note that Soott s 
wondrous senes of Waverley Uoieh all appeared in the short 
interval between 1814 and 1831 

Sclentlllc Discovery —Modem science may be said with 
httlo inaccuracy to havo its beginning in the nineteenth 
century Almost all the earber scicntiflc books seem to belong 
to a world different from ours For instance, William Smith, 
who published m 1815 tho first geological map of England, 
Wales, and part of Scotland, is justly deemed to bo ‘ the 
father of Enghsb geology and all books on tlie subject 
published before his time are practically worthless Tlio closo 
study of nature soon made itself felt in the appbcation of 
tho knowledge so gained to tlio affairs of daily life Tho 
first British steamboat began to ply on the Clyde in 1812, and 
tho first railway for passongciB was opened m 1823 Tho 

* Grology h tho icionre which tresti ot tb« history and ttractare of th» 
glnbc) iMcU, inclading the onj;io snd ■qceouiian of the Uj-rrv of rock, sod 
the dcncnptiGn of the ‘ fcmiU or renatna of animsU end plaoU of bynoDO 
ages, which lie burled ia the rock*. A Migiim U a fossil amneoite, a aca- 
shcil turned iatoriooe. 
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clcctnc telegraph as a means of business commumcation 
may bo dated from 1835, ■when tbo Mor^o system of signalling 
Tvas maented m America If a\e consider bow strange tho 
world would seem without railways steamships and tolegripha 
-\vo may realize how different tho England of Queen Victoria 
was frorl that of Gcorgo III Tho jmentivo skill which 
created steam-engines and telegraph systems was equally active 
m hundreds of other directions so that during tho nineteenth 
century tho material progress made was greater tlian that 
achieved m all tho ages that had gone before How far 
mankind is really better or happier for such progress is a 
question to which tho answer of the East may not always ho 
ihe same as that current in tho West 

LcaDD.Q Dates 


Treaty ef P&na Nov 1815 

Butrees m Engluid 1S16 

Fuidixt and Tbixd Uar&ttkl \7an 1811 1818 

^cccsaion of Georgo IV 1820 

First posaenget tailemy opened 1825 

First Burmese War 1820 

Besi^tlonof I^xrdLircrpooI short mmistnes of Ur Caanuig 
and Lord Goderich , battle of Navsrtno 1827 

Duke of Weilu^tOQ Prune Minister 1823 

Lord Wilham Bcatmck GoTcrnor General of India 1SSS--35 

Catholic Itetict Act 1829 

Aceesnon of William IV Juno 1830 

Feagoation o! Duko ol Wellington, Z<ord Grey Prime 
Mudslcr Nov 1830 

Beform Act 1832 

Abolition of slavery in tbo colonics 1833 

Lew Poor Law first short numstry of Lord Uelbonme 
S r P,obcrt Peel Prime Minuter 1834 

Second mmutry of Lord Melboome 1835 

iK-ftth of yy illrtm IV , , June 1837 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, FKOit 1837 TO THE 
OUTBREAK or THE CRDIEAN WAR, 18^ * 

Severance from Hanover. — ^The troublesome connexion with 
Hanover was happily broken by the accession to the throne 
of England of a female sove- 
reign, w ho, according to Ian , 
could not succeed m Han- 
over KingWilhain’seldest 
svrviving brother, Ernest 
Hnke of Cumberland, bo- 
came lung of Hanover, and 
m due course uas follonod 
by his son, whoso Govern 
ment joined Austria m 18GG 
and shared tho defeat of 
that poTTor by Prussia Tho 
penalty of defeat was the 
annexation of his kingdom 
by Prussia 

Accession of Queen Vic- 
toria — ^Tbo curious details 
of tho manner m which 
Prmcoss Victoria learned that she had bccomo Queen of 
England may bo best related in the simple language of her 
Journal — 

‘ Tuesday, 20th June, 1837 — I was awoke at 0 o clock by 
hlnmma, who told mo that the Arcbbislioj) of Canterbury 
and Ijord Conjngham ncrc here, and wished to sec me T 
pot out of bod and went into my sitting room (onlj in my 
dressing pomi) and a/tme, and «aw them Lord Conyngliam 
(the Lord Cbamborlam) then acquamted me that mj poor 
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undo, tho King, vras no more, and liad expired at 12 minut<^ 
past 2 this morning, and consequently that I am Queen. Lord 
Conyngham knelt donn and kissed my hand, at the same^timo 
delivering to me tho official announcement of tho poor King’s 
demise. ... I then nent to my room and dressed. 

Since it has pleased Providence to place mo in this station 
1 sliall do^my utmost to fulfil my duty ton ards my country ; 

I am vejy young and perhaps in many, though not in all things, 
inexperienced, but I am sure that very fen have more real 
goodwill and more real desire to do what is fit and riglit than 
I have.’ 

When Queen Victoria, after a reign of sixty-threo years, 
followed her uncle to the grave, tho whole world was ready 
to testify that she had acted up to the promise made by tho 
girl of eighteen, and had tried to do her duty. Like other 
people she made mistakes, but nobody could over doubt tbo 
intensity of Her late Majesty’s ‘ desire to do what is fit and 
right.* 

Difficulties of the Queen.— Tlio queen had been, as she 
wrote herself .‘brought up very simply,’ and bad been purposely 
kept away from Court, the manners of which, m the time of 
her uncles, were open to much objection. She had consequently 
seen little of the w orld, and, although sufficiently well read, 
had much to learn. Tho defects in the characters of George IV 
and William IV liad shaken the popular feeling of loyalty 
and low cred the respect m which the sovereign should bo held. 
Tho ministry of Lord Melbourne was not qualified to w in respect 
for Itself. The Prime Slinister. who was reputed to be without 
fixed political convictions, affected a levity of manner which 
made people think iJiat he only played with tho serious business 
of government. Ho was, therefore, unpopular, and was held 
to bo answ erablo for tbo so\cro distress prevailing at that timo 
among tho working classes, who wore disgusted to find that 
tlie Reform As-i 3^ JUsmJ ikms* Id.tk-.fjar Tihy ^overrr- 

ment p.^sed sovcnvl useful measures dealing with education, 
tho abuses of children’s labour, penny postage (1840), and 
other important matters, but alwaj's seemed to act unwillingly 
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and tinder pressnro, not of its own motion Thai the jonng 
<luocn tras placed in o position of great difilculty, being 
dependent for guidance on a minister who did not command 
public confidence. 

Marriage of the Queen.— She naturally felt the need of sup- 
port, and 80 gave her eonfidenco in matton of State to Lord 
Jlolbouino, who settled domi into the position, in prsctico, of 
tutor and private sccrotarj , in addition to his official business as 
Prime Minister Certain unlucky incidents involved the queen 
in the unpopulanti of her minister, and sha did not fully wm 
the lovo of lier subjects tmtil somo tune after her mamago 
Sho choso as her consort her cousin, Princo Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, in Germany, «hom sho married in 1840 Tlio nnion 
proved to bo most happ>, and Pnneo Albert, or, as he as later 
called, tho Princo Consort, soon bocamo tho queen’s wise and 
rightly trusted advisor Howaso manof thohighestcharacter, 
and was most careful to avoid taking a prominent part in 
polities. Bat ho had tho disadvantage of being a foreigner, 
and ^vas novor as popular as bo should have boon on his 
merits Throughout tho roign, from first to last, tho Court was 
regulated on the strictest moral principles nod in that respect 
presented a marked contrast to the Courts of George IV and 
William IV The Queen os the mother of a large family, 
set her subjects an example of well-ordered domestic life, 
which earned for her in old ago the title of * mother of her 
people with whose joys and sorrows she alivays showed 
lively sympathy, as for those of her children 

Chartism, — ^The early jears of Queen Victoria’s reign were 
much troubled both at home and abroad The distress of 
the labouring classes produced a movement called Chartism, 
because the leaders asked for the grant of six things which 
they called the People’s Charter They wanted umversal 
anf^ge, that is to say, that every grown man should have a 
vote in elections of members of Parliament That demand, 
although not yet fully conceded, haa been met m large part by 
the later Reform Acts The next proposal, that for annual 
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■parliaments, meant a request that a general election eliould 
be held escrj jear, and a fresh Hou'c of Commons chosen 
The eftcct of such a measure uould bo most mi«chie\ous, and 
nouadajs nobodj asks for it Under the pro'vnsions of the 
Septennial Act (171G) no Parliament could last for more 
than 6cv*n jears (anfe, p 24C) The Parliament Act (1911) 
has reduced the term to fi\c jears, which m practice will 
mean a general election at least once in four j cars, quite often 
enough General elections cost a great deal of money and 
upset the counlrj very much The third request, that people 
should bo allowed to vote bj ballot at parliamentary elections, 
was accepted m 1872 Tho effect is that a voter need not lot 
any one knoav how ho votes, and that ho is thus freed, if 
ho chooses to bo freed from tho pressure or mfluenco applied 
by other people Since tho ballot ■was introduced^clections 
aro much quieter than thej used to bo Tho fourth demand 
was that members of Parliament should no longer bo required 
to possess a considerablo amount of property so that poor 
men might bo elected as members That has been silcntlj 
conceded Tho fifth proposal that members of Parliament 
should be paid salaries wia made law m 1011, and members 
now draw £400 a jear each Many thoughtful people 
of all parties bolicvo that the change will bo injurious 
Tho sixth demand that tho country should be cut up into 
equal electoral districts eo that each member of Parliament 
should represent exactlj bo many thousand people is not 
likely to bo granted in full although all modem measures of 
parliamentary reform tend to make electoral districts less 
unequal than thej have been ' 

The Chartists made the common mistake of thinking that 
changes m the mere machinery of government would make 
people better and happier In reality, if every one of the six 
demands had been granted seventy jears ago, the country, 

* At present (lOlt) the extreme ceses aro the Bomford division of Essex 
■With 52 9S4 voters, and Kilh^ninr (Ireland) -nith 1 742 voters Each returns 
-one membet of rarluiment 
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in all probability, would liavo been worse off, rather than 
l>etter. The Chartist agitation produced many disturbances 
and lasted until 1848. 

The Corn-Laws. — Tlie distress of the poor was partly due 
to the high price of com caused by the beavj' customs duty 
lev ied on gram coming from abroad Landow ners ar^ farmers 
greir rich from pocketing the high paces, while other people 
who paid them grew poorer. In some wajs the com-lavrs, 
as they were called, were of benefit, but on the whole the evils 
produced by them outweighed the good, and the heavy duties 
were rightl 3 * repealed Many modem politicians tluuk that 
a light dutj’ on foreign corn should be levied, and can give 
good reasons of their opinion, but the memoty of the sufTenng 
of the jioor in the daj s of the old corn-laws js still so vivid, 
that a strong aversion to any tax which might possibly make 
bread dearer is widelj'/elt An Anti Com-Law League formed 
in 1838 never rested from its labours until Sir Robert Fee! 
was persuaded to change his opinions and allow the desired 
repeal m 1846 Mr John Bnght ond Mr Richard Cobden, 
both excellent speakers in different styles, led the agitation. 
Tlie general discontent daring (he first fourj'ears of the queen’s 
reign was increased by Lord Melbourne’s mismanagement of 
the finances of the country, the evpenditur© of which con- 
stantly exceeded the income 

Rebellion in Canada. — Affairs abroad were no brighter than 
those at home. In Canada disputes between the French 
population of Quebec or Lower Canada, and the more recentlj* 
formed British, settlements in Upper Canada, farther west, 
resulted m a small rebellion, winch was quickly^ suppressetL 
Lord Durham, who was sent out to arrange matters, wrote a 
valuable Report, w Inch has been used as the basis of the present 
Canadian constitution, but acted in a manner so high-handed 
that the Cabinet had to recall him It has been said that 
‘ Lord Durham made a country and marred a career. Tli© 
mission of Lord Durham sav^ Canada. It rumed Lord 
Durham ’. 'He died at on early ag® m 1840. 
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War with China.— Tho war with China (1840-2) cannot bo 
remembered ith satisfaction. After tho trade in tho China 
Seas had been th^o^\•n open to all comers, in 1833, tho tmOic 
in opium, which tho East India Company had done much 
to promote, continued to attract privTito mcrcliants. Tho 
company’s^ontrol having been abolished, tho Homo Govern- 
ment sent out Captain (Admiral Sir Charles) Elliot to Canton 
as Superintendent of Trade. The Chinese Government strongly 
objected to the importation of opium. Captain Elliot agreed 
to stop it, and gave up more than 20,000 chests of tho drug, 
orth an immense sum, to be burnt. This submission, hoM e% er, 
did not satisfy tho Qiincse officials, who despised tho tradens 
and were utterly ignorant of European strength Thc> made 
demands which tho English could not stand, and m 1840 war 
was declared. The Chinese troops, who wero unable to resist 
European arms, were easily defeated, with the result that 
China ceded the island of Hongkong to England, opened several 
ports to trade, opium traffic included, and agreed to paj an 
indemnity of nearly siv millions sterling (1842) The practical 
effect of the war having been to force opium on the unwilling 
Cbmese Government, the policy pursued has alwajs been open 
to attack and difficult to defend At tho present time (1911) 
fncndlj agreements aro in progress for gradually stopping 
the export of opium from India to China The Go\crnmeut 
of China seems to be in earnest in desiring to suppress the uso 
of the drug, while the English and Indian Go\ ernments feel 
tlxat they cannot with a clear conscience go on forcing opium 
on the Chinese The change of policy means to India a heavy 
money loss, tho restriction of poppy cultuation, and probably 
the ultimate abolition of tho Opium Department. 

Hongkong, to which some adjoining territory has been 
added by later treaties, has proved to be a most valuable 
possession. TTio town, properly called Victoria, is now ono 
of the richest ports in the East, strongly fortified, and with 
a population of more than 166,000. 

Syrian War. — ^Another little war arose from tho resolve ot 
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Xonl Palmerston, tbo masterfnl Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to pro\ent the Pasha of Eg^-pt from keeping Syria, 
which ho had taken from Turkey Tho Pasha as supposed to 
1)0 backet! by France A combined fleet of English, Austrian, 
and Turkish ships bombarded Aero, and tho Pasha had to go 
(1841) At one time it looked as if tho affair miglA cause war 
between England and Franco 

First Afghan War. — In India Lord Auckland, the Gorcraor* 
General who took over cha^o in 183G, bccamo alarmed at 
intrigues between Do**t Muhammad, Amir of Afghanistan, 
nnd the Russians Jle rcsolrod accordmgJy to ospcl Dost 
Muliammad and replace lum b^ Shah 6huj3, a claimant to 
Iho throne who had been linng in British territory That 
policy was earned out Ghazni and Kandahar were taken, 
Kabul was occupied, and Shah Shuja was placed on the throne 
(1839) But tho Afghans would not accept him They ro^, 
murdered Sir Wdbam Macnaghten, the British Envoy, and 
drove tho English out of Kabul Tiie army of occupation, 
havmg tho ill luck to bo commanded by an incapable general 
was utterly dostroj-cd (1842) excepting about 120 prisoners 
and a single ofRcer, Dr Brjdon, who made his way into the 
fort at Jalalabad, which held out under General Sale The 
disaster was the most severe which has ever befallen an Anglo 
Indian armj Everybody is now agreed that Lord Auckland s 
policy was mistaken and that both the Envoy and the com 
manders of the army of occupation made terrible blunders, 
■which they paid for with their lives 

Sir Robert Peel Prime BUoister. — Before the final rum in 
Afghamstan Lord Blelboume’s Government had deservedly 
fallen, owmg to a hostile resolution of the House of Commons, 
corned by a singlo >ofe (June J841) A general election 
followed, and Sir Robert Peel leader of the Toiy or Con- 
servative party became Prune Minister, supported by a large 
majority in the House of Commons 

Peace with China and ISbul — Peace was made with China 
l.ord Auckland was superseded by Lord Ellenborough the 
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Kabul disaster vras avenged, and the troops ucrc -withdrawn 
Irora Afghanistan. Unfortunately, Lord UUenborough made 
himself ridiculous by issuing siUy proclamations and ca^ 5 ^ng 
about the sham ‘ gates of Somnath *. 

Conquest ot Sind (Sclnde); Maharajpur.— In 1843 Lord 
Ellenborou^ and Sir Charles Napier puq>o«tl> picked a 
quarrel \nth the AmTrs of Smd, who were accused on elight 
grounds of nnfnendJy conduct during the Afglian u ar Tlie 
Amirs’ troops having been defeated at Miani near llj dcrabad, 
and m other fights, Smd was annexed to the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It IS impossible to defend tlio justice of the war 
Lord EUenborough also treated the Government of the 
Gwahor State, orSmdia’s Dominions, m a high handed fashion, 
but, perhaps, nith better reason The battles of Sfolittrajpur 
andPamar(,I)cccmberl843)8cUlcdtliattbe Gnahor State must 
acknowledge the paramount British power Tlic Governor- 
General was contented with that result and abstained from 
annexing territory The ruler of Gwalior has been loyal 
ever since though some of the soldiers of the State joined the 
rebels in the Mutiny In 1844 Lord EUenborough was recaUed 
by the Court of Directors, and a better man Sir Henry (Lord) 
Hardmgo, father of the present Viceroy (1911) was sent m 
his place Although the queen disapproved of Lord EUen- 
borough’fi recall and held that he was hardly used, the final 
judgement of history will, I think, support the action of the 
Directors 

First Sikh War. — Sir Henry Hardinge, hkc most of hia 
predecessors, went out to India to find war while seeking 
peace It will bo convenient to notice the Sikh Wars and the 
Second Burmese War m this place Maharaja Ranjit Smgh, 
the head of the Sikh Confederacy, remained faitlvful to the 
British alhance thro ugh hig life HOjftDlir.d.ind, -'■'O nnbndy 
in the Panjab was fit to take his place, and the army got out of 
control In December 1845 the Sikh chiefs declared war by 
leading a strong force of CO 000 men across the Sutlaj tho 
frontier settled by Dord Mmto m 1809 The Governor- 
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General had no choice but to fight. Within two months 
(December 1845 to rcbruniy 1846) four hardly contested 
battles TTcro fought — at MudkrCMoodkec), Ferozeshah (Pbam- 
shahr), Alia al, and SobrAon — in all of trluch the British forces 
wero victorious Sir llardingo and his Commander in- 

Cliicf, Sir Hugh Gough, received wcU-dcscrml peerages, and 
makeshift nrmngcnients were made for the government of 
thoPanjnb which the Governor General was not then prepared 
to annex 

Second Sikh War. — ^Tho<»o makeshift arrangements soon 
hroko down A revolt, begun at Multan, quickly spread over 
4ho whole 2’^orincc, and Lon] Dalhousie, Lord Hanhnge’s 
brilliant successor, was forced to engage in a life or death 
itru^Io with the fomudaUe Sikh poircr The bloody fight 
at Cluliouwala was almost a drawn battle, but a decisive 
victory gamed by Lord Gough at Gujrat on February 21, 1849, 
ended the war and resulted m tlie annexation of the PanJab, 
whoso gallant sons only eight years later, helped to plant the 
British flag m triumph on the citadel of rebel Delhi 

Second Burmese War. — Lord Amherst’s First Burmese War 
{ante, p 313), had added Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim 
to the Indian Empire The Second Burmese War, provoked 
by Burmese arrogance, and admirably managed by Lord 
Dalhousie, ended in the annexation of the province of Pegu, 
£0 that the Borman kingdom was completely shut out from 
the sea (1852) 

Home Affairs ; Sir Robert Peel s Finance, — It is now time 
to come home from the East and see how history was being 
made m the United Kingdom and Europe 

Sir Robert Peel who understood moneymatters and political 
■economy, was gradually changing his old t^umons and coming 
to see that the country was injured by the excessive customs 
duties charged on imports, not only of com, but of other 
things The new policy took, effect in his Budget of 1842, 
which repealed many customs duties and imposed a moderate 
ancome tax During the Napoleonic wars the income tax — 
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sometimes as Ingh ns 10 per cent — liadbccn levied as a 
■War tas It was withdrawn at the end of 1815, when peace 
■Was a'lsured, and ■was now loaivcd bj Sir Robert Peel as part 
■of the onimarj resources of the Go\cmraent m a time of peace 
The Budgets of tlirco jears following were constructed on 
■similar Ifncs Tlie mmister’a measures placed tho Gnance of 
the country on a sound footing, and enabled him to pass tho 
Ban! .Act of JS44, which regulated tho relations between 
tho State and tho Bank of England and prescribed limits for 
the 1*^0 of currency or bank*notc3 Tho subject is 

too techiucal for further notico hero 
Irish Affairs ; 0 Connell and Repeal — ^Tho impulse which 
determmod Peel’s Gnal change of opinions and brought 
•about tho Topcal of the com laws catno from Ireland, of which 
tho affairs must now engage tho reader’s attention In 1841 
the agitation for tho Repeal of the Umon, that is to say, 
ior the establishment of a separate, independent Irish Farlm* 
ment, was revived Tho leader m the agitation was Daniel 
O Connell an eloquent barrister who had done much in carry- 
ing the Catholic Relief Act of 1829 Ho now took up tho 
Repeal question vigorously, and began to assemble huge 
meetings throughout the island which he was able to control 
at ivill by means of his wondrous gift of oratory Ho did not 
•wish to sever tho connexion with England altogether, or to 
encourage crime, but as a matter of fact tho excitement 
kept up hy constant agitation produced much serious enmo 
0 Connell, ns Sir Justin McCarthy observes ‘ deliberately 
revived and worked up for his political purposes tho almost 
extinct national hatreds of Celt and Saxon ’ By that action 
ho lost the goodwill of England and did lus own country an 
injury of which the effects are foU to this daj His meetings 
became dangerous to public order, so that the Government 
found it necessary to prohibit a mass meeting to be held 
at Clontarf. near Duhlm, in October 1843 O Connell suh- 
jnitted to the order Nest year he iras condemned for sedi- 
tion, hut on appeal was acquitted bj tho House of Lords 
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His i>OTrer, Iioworcr, v'aa gone, anti for tho moment the- 
Bopcal agitation Aina killed But trouble in Ireland Etill 
continued 

The Irbh Famine. — ^Tho introduction of potato cultivation 
into Ireland by Sir alter Raleigh [ante p 174) at first 
eight a blc<ising proved to bo a curse During the Eighteenth 
century tho people formed Iho liabit of relying for food •wholly 
on tho easily grown potato, and thousands of families rarely 
tasted anything che ^ Tlie population grew larger than the 
land could support properly so that in 1845 it exceeded 
eight and a quarter millions about double uhat it is now. 
The failure of the potato crops in 1845 produced an auful 
famine, Mhich lasted more or less until 1847 Chanty in both. 
Great Bntam and Ireland did what it could nlule the Govern- 
ment started relief uorka and doles of cooked food, but ex 
pcricncQ m famine admimstrotion was lacking and the rebel 
was very imi>crfect The suffering was bomble, and by the 
timo the fanuno was over starvation disease and emigration 
had reduced the population by at least tn o milbons The Irish 
fammo w os the immediate cause of tho repeal of the com laws 
which Peel succeeded m carrying in 1846 He honestly 
avowed his change of opinion and had the courage to act 
accordingly. He was bitterly attacked by Jlr Disrach, after 
wards Earl of Beaconafield who now for the first time took 
a prominent part in politics Soon afterwards a combination 
of parties defeated the muustiy on a bill for the preservation 
of order m Ireland and Peel resigned (June 1846) Four 
years later he was killed by a fall from his horse No English 
statesman has left bclund him a more honourable reputation 
for honesty in eveiy sense of the Aiord and unselfish love of 
his country 

Lord John Russell and Palmerston; Napoleon III — Lord 
John Russell leader of the Whig or Liberal party, became- 
Prime ilmister with Lord Palmerston as Secretary of Stat& 

* A terrible famine dae to tbe same eaoso as that of lS4f) bad occurred 
la l''3a-.40 &ad is uid to have destroyed ono-fifth of the population. 
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for Foreign Mairs. The year 1848 lias been called * the year 
o! unlnlfiUcd resolutions*. Franco got nd ol King Louis 
Philippe, and though that revolution seemed to bo successful. 

It really vras ‘unfulfilled*. In three 5 ears it ended in the 
despotism of Louis Kapolcon, Iho great Napoleon’s nephenr,. 
who seised po\ver m 1851, and \Tas proclaimed in 1852 as 
Emperor of the French, under the title of Napoleon HI* 
In Hungary and other countries on the Continent various 
attempts at revolution failed Lord Palmerston mis dismissed 
from office for rashly expressing lus approval of Louis 
Kapolcon’s usurpation uathout consulting the queen or even, 
the Prune llmister (December 1851) Wlien m charge o£ 
foreign affaire Lord Palmerston resolutely upheld the name 
and honour of England, but ho n ns too ready to meddle m other 
people's affairs and too much disposed to ‘use rudo language 
to other powers 

The Aberdeen Coalition Uintstry ; Dreams ot Peace.— Early 
m 1852 Lord John Bussell, having been defeated m tho 
House of Commons, resigned Lord Derby then held office 
for a short time, and was euccccded by Lord Aberdeen as 
Pnmo Jluustcr, with Palmerston os Homo Secretary. Lord 
John Bussell took tho Foreign Office, and Mr (Sladstono 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer The ministry was 
a coahtion of nearly all the cleverest pohticians of the day, 
and yet a terrible failure At that timo a generation had grown 
up m England -ahich knew not what war was In 1851 Pnneo 
Albert had organized a great Inlcmational Exhibition m Hyde 
Park, and men dreamed dreams of universal peace, fancying 
that wars were ended and that nations had nothmg to do but 
buy and sell the wares sampled in the Eshibition So now 
(1911) sentimental people talk of imiversal arbitration and 
dream similar dreams But before long the hard facta of 
wakmg bfo will shiver the glass houses of the dreamers as they 

' The &ilto ol Hciclistadt la Austria, tho great emperor’s son who diod 
In 1832 was reckoned as Iiapofeoa H by tho Bonnportists 0£ course, bo 
noTCr reigned- 
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did in tho time of tlio cloTor men of tho Abcrdcwn Ministry, 
who drifted helplessly into a senes of liars before they knew 
M hero they were 

Beginning of tho Crimean War. — A tnimporj quarrel 
between members of tho Latin and Greek Churches oier the 
holy places at Jcmsalom n os f lie spark which fired tho pow der 
In duo course Turkey declared war against Bussia, and lost 
her ficot in n battle at fiinopo on tho southern shore of the 
Black Sea (November 1853) 13irce months later Branco 
and England had joined Turkey against Bussia and the 
Cruncan War bad begun, much to the surprise of Lord 
Aberdeen, and to tho satisfaction of Lord Palmerston 

The allies resolved to attack the Bussian fortress of 
Sebastopol in the Crimea a peninsula m the south of Bussia 
jutting out loto the Black ^ Tho allied anmes landed in 
September 1854 and presently won the battle of the Alma 
Tivar If that success had followed by vigorous action, 
the war apparently might have been quickly ended but that 
did not happen and the English nation had to pay a heavy 
penalty for having enjoyed forty years of slothful peace and 
eager money getting The new penod which b^an with the 
Crimean War must he treated u a separate chapter But the 
events of that penod are too numerous and recent to be treated 
in detail and a very rapid survey alone will be possible 

Leaddjo Dates 


Accesaion ot Qneca Victoria wparalwo from Hacorer . 1837 
Canadian rebeUion . 1839 

Wars mth Ciuas and Aigbanistes • J839-42 

Hartuge o! tbo Qnecn 1840 

Su Fobeit Pe«I Prime Sfimster . 1841 

Xoss of arm^ oi occupation in Af^iaaiataa 1842 

Pattlo of ilunt and oonqneat of Knd (Setnde) , battle of 
MabarSipui 1843 

Battle of bobrSon, endmg First Sikh War recall ot Lord 
KUenboroagh Six H Hardioge Connor-Geaeral 1844 

Irish famine 1848-7 

Jtepeal ol Com Laws , Lord John Bussell Prime Minister . 1846 
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Battle o! Cojrll (S«ood Sllch Wat); annexation of tie 
Fan]&b . • • . • 

Second Bonneso \^ar , eliort mlnutry of Lonl Derby , Lonl 
AbeiJetn Pninj Mmulcr . N.polron HI. Empfror ol lUn 
Trench *.*..* ’ * 

Beginning of Cnmean M at , battle of the Alma . • 


1840 


1852 

18S4 


CH VPTER XXV 

, THE REIGN’ OF QUEEN MCTORIA FROM 1854 TO 1001 
Siege ol Sebostopoi.— The wege ol Scbesto)>ol lasted until 
September 1855, nhen the Russians were forced to quit tlio 
lotvn, tclucb they set on fire In the interval the allies had 
iron the fiercely fought battles of Balaclava and Inkcmiann 
Balaclava is famous for tho charge of the Light Bngodo of 
English cavalry, some GOO strong against the \>bolc Russian 
army Only ono third came back 

‘ Forward the Light Brigade ’ * 

Was there a man dismayed 1 
Not though tho soldier kneu 
Some one bad blundered 
Theira not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode tho sir hundred (Tenwysos ) 
Unkcrmann, fought in a thick, dark mist, is called ‘ the soldiers’ 
battle ’ because the generals had little to do u ith it 

Peace of Paris (1856); Lord Palmerston Prime Minister^ — 
Throughout tho siege the generalship on the side of the alhes 
•was poor, and mfimto suffenog was caused to the English 
trooi*s by the failure of tho aothontics at homo to supply them 
properly During forty years of peace the art of war had been 
Jorgotten and nobody in Engfand knew how to mamtara on 
army in tho field Tlie wrath <rf the nation found voice in tho 
House of Commons which by ahostilc vote drove tho Aberdeen 
AlniLstry from office (1855) _ Lord Palmerston then bccamo 
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Pnrae Minister and things nere better managed In 1850- 
another Peace of Pans closed the war Ru'aift ^'as checked 
bj the exclusion of ships of war from the Black Sea, a rule 
wluch she obeyed until 1870, when she felt strong enough ta 
break it Various other agreements were made, England^ 
Prance, and Austria bj a separate treaty promising to mam- 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA 





tarn the mdependence of Turkey The mam object of the war, 
80 far as England was concerned, was to keep out of 

Constantmople and that was attsmed 

Second War with China — ^ALltle war with Chm^- was started 
m consegnenco of the seizure by the Chinese authonties of 
a .small vessel called the Arrotr, flying the British flag which 
the Clunese mamtained was not really a British boat The 
violent proceedings of the British officers m China were 
condemned by Farhament, but Lord Palmerston approved. 
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-Item and appealed to the pitnotic feeling of the co\mtry bj 
dissolving Parliament At the general election wluch foUon cd 
lie obtained a good majoritj Canton ^^as taken in 1857, and 
the Emperor of Cliina agreed to receive at lus court ambassa 
dors from. England and other states But, m 1859 when the 
■embassie^vranted to go to Peking tbo capital in order to 
ratify tho treaties, the Clunesc fired on them In the end the 
Climeso were beaten and the European troops occupied Peking 
Prom that time (18G0) China has had to bo content to receive 
ambassadors from the governments of Europe ond to ^•end 
her own ambassadors to London and other capitals 

War tdth Persia — Another bttle war nas caused m 185b 
by the Persians seizing Herat which was then regarded as 
* the key of India * An expedition commanded by Sir James 
Outram defeated the Persians and compelled them to give up 
Herat 

The Indian Mutiny —Meantime far more serious trouble had 
arisen by tbo outbreak of the Indian Mutmy m May 1857 at 
a tune when the British garrison nas dangeronslj iveak and 
England was supposed to be much enfeebled by the strain 
■of the Crimean Chmese and Persian wars Lord Canning 
tho Governor General luckily, was able to stop some troops 
on their way to China and to recall the expedition m Persia 
Their arrival taught tho mutineers that England was stronger 
than they supposed Tlie story of the Mutiny — the gallant 
defence of the Lucknow Ilesidency by a small garrison of 
British and a few bravo Indian soldiers true to their salt , the 
horrors of Cawnporo , tho capture of Delhi , the fight made by 
t\i© Rout of Jhansi the best ‘ man among the rebels , and 
nil the other incidents of those stimng times— cannot be told 
here The turmng pomt of the struggle was the taking of 
Delhi m September 1857 when the Slogul dynasty came to 
an inglorious end and the close of the disturbances w&a 
marke<l by the execution in Aptd I860 of Tantia Topi the 
rebel leader m Central India "Most of the fighting was over 
jn 18o8 
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India under the Crown.— Tlie crash of iho Mutiny brought 
doMTi the rule of the IXst India Company The nation felt 
that the tirao had conic for taking over Iho government of 
India M a national and tmpenal concern Accordingly, an 
Act for the better government of India transferred to the 
Queen ns from September J, 1B5S the government of the 
territories ‘ heretofore administered in trust ’ for Her Majesty 
by the Honourable liist India Company Tlio nobly cxpreissed 
l^oclamntion m uhich Quten Victoria announced the change 
wfts read bj Lord Canning in a great Durbar held at Allahabad 
in November 1858 It closes uilh these uords — 

‘ When by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
sliall be restored it is our earnest desiro to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote irorks of public utility 
and improvement, and to administer tho government for the 
beneCt of all our subjects resident therein In their prosperity 
u lU bo our fitrongtli, m their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude out best reward And may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those m authority under us strength 
to carry out these our uishes for the good of our people ’ 

Successive Sovereigns Secretaries of State, Viceroys, and 
their officers inthout exception have tried to fulfil the Queen s 
ideal Although they may not always have been able to 
ensure prosperity, establish contentment or wm gratitude, 
they have invariably sought tho well being of India Critics 
who are disposed to resent partial lU success may reasonably 
be required to point out how or by whom the heavy task 
could, have been better or aa well accomplished It is not 
given to raau to command perfect success m all the detaiL 
of an Undertaking so vast as the government of 315 milhona 
of people especially when those nulhons differ so widely m 
race rehgion language manners, and customs both from their 
fbreign rulers and from each other os do those of India But 
the Bntisb Government may fairly claim to liave attamed such 
measure of success as the conditions permit and to have tned 
its utmwt to live up to a hi^ ideal About the tune that this. 
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volume will be published. His Gracious Majesty, the King- 
Emperor, George V, will bo giving m tho iaco of the ^vorld 
proof of lus deep concemfor tbo welfare of lus Indian subjects 
by Msiting them m person, accompanied by Ins Consort, 
receiving their loyal homago, and bestowing in return tho grace 
of his imjtenal favour 

TTiq Majesty, after tho solemnity of the Coronation, when 
thanking lus people for their hearty display of affectionate 
loyalfcj , u as pleased to use words n hich may be apphed 
specially to India — 

‘ Beheving ’ His Majesty declares, * that this generous and 
outspoken. sympathy with the Queen and myself is, under God, 
our surest source of strength, 1 am encouraged to go forward 
With renewed hope ^Vhateve^ perplexities or difficulties may 
he before me and my people wo shall all unite m facing 
them resolutely, calmly, and with public spirit, confident that, 
under Divine ^idance, tho ultimate outcome mil be to the 
common good ’ 

If the pnnoes and peoples of India meet His Majesty in tbo 
same spint, India may hope for much good 

The First Viceroy of India. — The change m the relation 
between the Sovereign and tho Government of India was 
marked by the bestowal on the Governor General of the title 
of Viceroy liord Canning the first Viceroy, gave up bis Me 
for hta country Worn out by six years of unceasing toil and 
cruslung responsibibtj, he camo homo to die, as lus great 
predecessor, Lord Dalhousie liad done 

Changes of Uiidsters. — ^Lord Palmerston, who seemed to 
be so firmly seated in power, fell unexpectedly m February 
185S The occasion was a bill to amend the law of conspiracy 
to murder, brought m on account of an attempt to murder 
tlie Emperor of the French made by an Itahan named Orsmi 
wiio had planned tho conspiracy in England The notion 
got abroad that the Trunc hhoister was truckhng to the 
Emperor of tho French, thmking of his wishes rather tlian of 
tlio interests of England That feeling was expressed by the 
Ilou^c of Commons m a hostile vote and Palmereton had to 
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jcpign He ^ras BQccccdcd by Lord Derby, a Conservatjve, 
■nheso CbanccUor of tbo Exchequer «as 3Ir. Dosroeli The 
new Jnnisliy did not last long, and, after a general election, 
made nny again for a Liberal Ministry Once more Lord 
Palmerston became Pnme Minister (1659), and he retained 
ofRco until his death six years later, • 

Tlie Volunteers. — At that time it was generaHj belieretJ 
that tho Emperor of the French had the intention of invading 
England Tho belief, whether mtII or ill founded, led to tho 
formation of a largo Volunteer force, no less than 170,000 
men joining it in tho joar 1859 Within the last few years 
tho force has been reorganaodostho Tom tonal .ilrmy, intended 
pnmanly for tho defence of tho United Kingdom, not for 
foreign service 

War between France and Austria'— In the same year (1859) 
the French went to war with Austria in order to free Italy 
from the rulo of that power and won sovenil ibattles The 
Emperor of the French, afraid of the growing strength of 
Prussia stayed bis hand and was content with freeing Lorn* 
hardy or Northern ItaU, which was made over to the King 
of Sardinia, who was obliged to cede Savoy and Nice to France 

American ClvU War — The Civil War, or War of Secession, 
in the United States ono of the fiercest wars m history, broke 
out in 1861 The Southern States Carolina and tho rest, 
where negro slaves were numerous resisted the agitation going 
•on in the Northern States for the abolition of slavery, and 
took the extreme step of seceding or withdraivmg from federal 
umon with the North thus breaking up the United States 
into two separate nations * At first the Southern States were 

' A federa] tmion is one m wlucb Eeveial States, rath poverntag itself, 
combine Toluntacily for certain comioon porposea under u federal OoTeni 
meat vhich is sovereign bo far as those purposes are coacerned Besides 
1:t» United States of Amenca, the Donumon of Canada the Commonwealth 
•ofAustralia andSwitzerlandoIferexsiilidesofsuchQnioDs. TheAorthernera 
■were called Federals because they ophehf the principle of federal union and 
denied the right of individual States to accede For tho saha of distmction 
the Sosthereors called themselres C^edenlcs. 
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Tictonous, but, after a hard fight, they \vcro beaten by the 
larger population and greater uealth of tho Korth Tbo war 
■ended in Hay 18G5, b> tho complete victory of tho Tederal 
Northerners Tho Union of the States «as maintained and 
slaierj was abolished 

Death bl the Prince Consort.— In tho first jear of the war 
the Queen and her country suflcred a severe loss by tho 
nnovpccted death of tho Ptinco Consort at tho ago of forty two, 
after a short illness Ho bad lived long enough to suriive 
the prejudices and suspicions which had formerly made him 
Unpopular, and when ho died tho Queen had the heartfelt 
sympathy of the whole nation He had devoted himself 
specially to tho intelligent patronage of prt and science, and 
as tho Queen’s husband had boon to her an unfailing support 
Her llajesty, to the end of her long life never ceased to mourn 
her Consort 

Seizure of ‘ Confederate ’ Envoys —The American war had 
important consequences for England The violent seizure by 
a Northern captain of two envoys from the Southern or 
‘ Confedemto ’ States on board of a British vessel m which 
they were passengers nearly led to war between the Umted 
Xmgdom and tho United States But tho Americans were so 
clearly m the wrong that they could not help apologizing and 
giving up tho prisoners 

The ‘ Alabama — ^England long before had abolished both 
tho slave trade and slavery itself mthm the Empire It 
might have beeai expected therefore, that English sympithy 
w ould have been with the North rather than n ith the South 
But, as a matter ot fact, tho favour of the English nation was 
generally given, for reasons which w e have not space to discuss, 
to tho Southerners not to the Northerners, and to some extent 
tho ministers shared that feeling The government of Lord 
Palmerston failod to preaent a pnvateec ship the Alabama, 
built at LiNorpool for tho Confederates, from going to sea 
When she got out, after a belated attempt to detain her. sho 
Aid immense damago to Federal trading ships until she was 
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Bunk by an American man of xrar off the French coast \ eats 
afterwards the complaints on the subject were referred to 
a court of arbitration, which awarded the United States 
excessive damages against England (1S’<2) 

The Lancashire ‘ Cotton Faodne — Another serious conse* 
qnence of the war was the ‘cotton famine’ in Llncasbire 
The mill owners of llancbester and the other factory towns 
of the north of England had been accnstomed to trust to the 
Southern or Confederate States for their supply of cotton. 
That supply being nearly altogether stopped by the war the 
mills could not go on and thousands of families who lived 
only by work in them nero reduced to misery and starvation 
The distress was very eevero m 18C2 and 1863, but in tho 
latter year supplies of cotton from Egypt and India arrived 
m quantity sufScient to start tho nulls again, and the sufferiag- 
gradually lessened Private cbarit> did all that was possible 
to relieve the poor people, end tlie Goveriment helped 

Tho loss of Lancashire was tho gam of Egypt and India. 
At Bombay huge fortunes were made, and, although many 
merchants there were ruined as aheady observed (ante, p 247) 
by gambling in cotton the city on tho whole was enriched, and 
the fine pubhc buildmgs which adorn it date from that penod. 
During the four j cars lSOl-5 Bombay traders received about 
ciglitj one million pounds sterling in addition to their ordinary 
receipts 

Death and Character of Iiord Pa!inerston.-~ln tho autumn 
of I8G5 Lord Palmerston died at tho age of eighty-one, having 
worked hard almost to tho last Tho few facts m Ins career 
for which space could be found m this little book give a very 
imperfect notion of Iiis restless energy Although ho may 
ho justly Llamed for somo of lus actions, Englu-liiiicn forgave 
lu3 faults because ho loved lus country, upheld iis digmty 
against all comers, liateil injustice and oppression and was 
eager to resist tyramij Tlius it happened tliat ‘ ho won and 
merited the confidence of the nation more limn any minister 
since tho younger Pitt ’ He «« chicflj interested in foreign 
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politics ■and cared little aliout refonns at home In his day 
he was classed as a Liberal, but at the present time he would 
be regarded as a rather extrezn© Conservative 
Other Wars.— The International Exhibition of 1851 had 
been suppo'^ed by sentimentnl people to mark tive beginning 
of a pencil of universal peace The wars above noticed are 
enough to prove the error of men who refused to see tliat 
human passions and ambitions are too strong to be held back 
by the desire for peaceful trading Slany more wars ■were to 
follow In. 1863 Prussia made an unjust attack on Denmark 
and seized tho Duchies of Sclileswjg Holstein In the same 
V car Russia suppres«!ed with ruthless cruelty a revolt m Polands 
Lord Palmerston tned to interfere on behalf of the weaker 
partj m each case, bat was not prepared to bring England 
into war for the sake of causes m which she was not directly 
concerned His protests consequently did no good 
In 1800 Prussia, under the guidance of the Eing’s able and. 
unscrupulous minister Bismarck attacked Austria and the 
southern states of Germany The Prussian victory was 
complete and secured the supremacy of Prussia m Germany and 
central Europe Tho kingdom of Hanover and several minor 
principalities were annexed to Prussia That war completely 
changed the ‘ balance of power ’ m Europe and laid the 
foundationf or the might of the new German Empire estabhshed 
a few jears later which now so often tlircatens to disturb the 
peace of the w orld 

Lord John Russell Prime Minister. — On the death of 
Lord Palmerston m 1865 Lord John Russell became Pnmc 
iUnistcr w ith ilr Gladstone aslcadcr of the House of Commons, 
faced by Mr Disrach as leader of the Conservative Opposition- 
rhe question of further Parharaentaiy Reform in the direction 
of giving votes to the workmg classes drawing weeklj wages 
now came to tho front Tlioso classes who had remamed 
gencrally excluded from political power under the Reform 
Act of 1832 were beginning to know tlicir strength and to 
organize therasclres m powerful Trades Umons Lord John. 
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RosseH having framed a Bill which the House of Commocs 
rejected, resigned oSee arid retired into private We 

Mr rzsraeils Refona Art of 1867 . — Lord I>erby tras then 
«ent for bvthe Qaeen to form a Conservative! IDnetiy, trhich 

he did with difficulty Mimstcts found that they had to meet 

■a vigo’vnis agitation m support of the admigion €f woiiing 
men to the franchi«e or n^t of voting at elections, and that 
if ther wen? to «tay in office tfaer must propose a Badieal 
measure 3fr Disraeh then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nnd leade* of the House of Commons tried to escape by 
preposing ingenious schemes full of carefully devised pie- 
caotions and checks But he had to give up all «uch device®, 
and persuade hi- party to pass a BJl which gave the vote in 
towns to all ratepayers as well as to lodgers pavmg £I0rent, 
and m the country districts to owners of property worth £5 
A year as well as to tenants paying £12 rent (1867) * Certain 
xoino* changes were made at the «ame time 

Thus a Conservative Government «nppo&ed to exat fat the 
purpose of re«tstmg radical change® became the means of 
passing; a mearure of Parliamentary Befonn for more Radical 
than any liberal 3Giusti> had ventured to propose The 
•\ct gave the vote to the bulk of the working men on weekly 
wu'^ in the towns and «o wroaght a change m British politics 
greater even than that effected bv Ibe Act of 1832, which had 
transferred power from the great landowners to the well to>do 
‘midtile classes* The Act cf 1*^ was rightly described at 
the tim e as * a leap m the dark because nobody could tell 
how the newlv gau^ power would be used by the clar«es to 
whom it had been granted People are now begmmng to 
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tho effects of tliat * leap m tlio dark ’ Tlic labourers 
lathe country districts got the vote m 1884 
The Domlidon of Canada.— In the same >ear (1807) an Act 
was pa<»sed unitmg the North American colonies (except 
Kcwfoundlandt which preferred to remain os before) into 
a Confederation, extended later so as to form the great 
‘Dominion of Canada’ stretchmg for 3 500 miles across the 
American contment from the Atlantic to the Pacific The 
measure was based on the Report vrrittcn long before by 
Lord Durham (ante, p 330) 

Feidan Conspiracies. — In 1860 and 1867 a good deal of 
trouble was caused by the Fenian conspiracj worked by Irish 
Americans with the purpose of winning the mdcpcndencc of 
Ireland A foolish little raid was made from the United- 
States territory on Canada But the American Government 
did its duty, and nothing of importance happened The 
feeble attempts at a rising m Ireland were suppre'^sed by the 
police About the same time certain violent crimes committed, 
m England by the conspirators aro believed to have influenced 
Bfr Gladstone in framing a novel policy m regard to Ireland 
Abyssinian War. — A well managed httlo war was waged 
m 1868 with Abyssinia, the strange Christian country on the 
African side of the Red Sea Theodore, the king, detained 
a number of English and other European prisoners, including 
Captain Cameron, one of Her Majesty’s consuls, and would not 
let them go Sir Robert Napier w»s appointed to command 
an expedition to compel their release Ho started from 
Bombay, and carried out his orders with great ability When 
the fortress of Slagdala, the capital of the country, was 
captured, King Theodore wras found dead, having committed 
suicide The commander was rewarded by the title of 
lord Napier o! Slagdala, and the rescued prisoners were 
brought safely away • 

Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Church.— The defeat of the 
Government m the House of Commons on resolutions propo‘»ed- 
by Mr Gladstone for severing the connexion of the EpiscopaL 
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Protestant Cliurch m Ireland with the State nos followed by 
a dissolution of Parliament Tli© elections having given tbo 
labemU a largo majority, Jfr Glodstono became Prime 
Jlimstor, and declared hia intention to deal inth the Chorcb, 
the land laws, and university education of Ireland, hoping 
tliat ho nxmld thus be able to get at tho roots of ^ discon 
tent m tho island In July 1869 ho earned his Irish Church 
Bill, uhich provided for the complete ‘disestablishment', or 
beparation from the State, of tho Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and its partial ' disendonment by applying nearly mna 
millions of pounds sterling from its funds to other public uses 
From that time no form of religionin IrcJandbas been theofficial 
religion — tho Episcopal Church like the other churches or 
sects, manages its own affairs, and manages them very c ell lu 
England tho Episcopal Church of England is still ‘ established ’ 
as tho official religion of tho State, and tho soveroign, under the 
Act of Settlement, must be a member of that Cborch In 
Scotland the Presbytenan Church is lilowtse ‘ established ’ 
under official regulation, but the sovereign is not a member 
of It, for he cannot belong to tno churches at once It is 
a curious position 

Irish Land Act. — Gladstone's Insh Land Act was passed 
in the following year, 1870 It nghtly required the landlord 
fzenundarj to giro the tenant lr}ot)coinpeDS3tion tor improvo- 
ments effected by the tenant before ovuction could take place, 
and made many other changes rrhich cannot be explained m 
small compass Tho Act has been frequently amended by 
Jater statutes, and vast sums have been lent by the United 
ICingdom to help Irish tenants to buy out the interest of 
the landlords !But the difficalties of the Irish land question, 
having their roots in tho transactions of many centuries, are 
mot yet disposed of 

, Mr. Gladstones Temperament — ^The next four years 
Arete full of important events both at home and abroad 
Jlr Gladstone loved -work, and, although then sixty years of 
Age, could hear greater exertion than other men could who 
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had not ball his years Ho regarded himseU as called by 
Proridenco to rclorm everything at once, and overtaxed tho 
patience of Parliament and tho nation by trying to do too 
much Unless i\hen his emotions were stirred ho cared 
nothing for foreign affairs, and there can bo no dispute that 
he wasles* careful of the honour of his country than Palmerston 
had been Ho seemed unable to give serious attention to the 
petition of England as an imperial power His deepest per- 
sonal interest Aiaa m religious matters, and ho had developed 
a passion of devotion to tho Church of England During his 
term of office tho greatest disturbance of European peace since 
the Napolcomc wars took place, but it touched him slightly, 
and he went on with his hat of domestic reforms, busying 
himself in his leisure with questions of theology Ho possessed 
a raarvollous gift of oratory and could control either the House 
o! Commons or a hugo public meeting with equal success 
Franco German War. — The gigantic war between Franco 
and Germany headed by Prussia began in Juno 1870 and ended 
early m 1871 Tho emperor, Napoleon HI, surrendered with 
82,000 men at Sedan, near the Belgian frontier, m September 
1870 , the siege of Pans began m the same month and ended 
m January 1871 The general results were that tho French 
were decisively beaten , the Napoleonic dynasty came to an 
-end , a huge fine nas levied from France , the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorramo were annexed to Germany , and the new 
German Empire, mlh tlie King of I^ssia as emperor, was set 
np The total collapse of the French power was regretted m 
England, but tho English nation did not feel bound to join 
in the war The French established a Ecpuhhcan G ovemment, 
which after many changes, still exists By heroic sacrifices 
they quickly paid off the fine, and reorganized their army and 
navy In the forty years following the war. Franco recovered 
her emmenco m commerce and tho hberal arts When the 
European tnsia came m 1914. she was ready to take up the 
challenge which Germany again threw down for her 

Education Act ol 1870— While tho war was going on 
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Mr Gladstono was busj wrth his domestic reforms In 1870, 
besides tliD Irish Land Act, hia Government carried on Educa 
tion Act making clcmentaiy cdacation in England and IVales 
compulsory for tlio first time Since that date disputes about 
education chiefly nith reference to religious leaching have 
largely engaged the attention of Parliament and tjie nation, 
And are not jet settled (1911) 

Abolition of Religious Tests at Universities — In 1872 an 
Act nas pa';‘!cd aboiislimg all religious tests jn the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge An Indian student may find it 
hard to believe that until then persons not being members of 
the Establislicd Cliurcli of England were excluded on account 
of their religion in large measure from the honours and endow- 
ments of the tuo ancient universities But so it vias The 
causes of the exclusion uent back to early times tbe colleges 
having been originally religious foundations resembhng 
monasteries lo many respects In Ireland Tnzuty College, 
DubUn had admitted Roman CatboLcs to degrees since 1793 
Tho final abobtion of all religious tests there was effected, 
m 1873 

Army Reforms — ^Tiie organization of the army nas improved 
and the mischievous practice of allovrmg and generally 
requiring ofEceis to buy steps of promotion waa abolished 
But Mr Gladstone gave just offence because he effected the 
latter reform by means of a Royal Wairant and not by 
Act of Parliament (1871) 

Ballot Act — In the following year (1872) the Act for secret 
voting by ballot at parliamentary elections was passed (anfe, 
p 329) Nobody now desires a return to the old system of 
disorderly open voting 

Indian Affairs — In India the Government of Lord (Sir J ohn) 
Lawrence from 1804 to 1869 had been a time of qmet recovery 
ffom tbe troubles of tlio Mutiny I^ord Lawrence n as strongly 
opposed to adventurous actaon beyond tbe frontier Hisablo 
and popular successor Lord SDiyo was cruelly murdered by 
a convict at the Andaman Islands m 1873 
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Defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Mlnlstry.—Tho tremendous 
energy of Hr Gbdstono m passing new laun and making 
reforms of all sorts began to weary people, whilo at the same 
time various incidents combined to make lus Government 
unpopular. He hod corned tuo of his intended Irish reforms 
by passing the Church and Lnnd Acts He now proposed to 
effect the third reform that ho had planned by a Bill dealing 
with Irish University education It was a had Bill and 
deservedly rejected (1873) After some months’ delay, 
Mr Gladstone suddenly dissolved Parhament at the begin- 
ning of 1874 The elections went against the Liberals, and 
the Conservative party, under the leadership of Mr Disraeli, 
came into power, which it was destined to retain for tuo- 
thirds of the period extending to 1006 
Purchase of Shares In Suez Canal. — ilmor measures of 
domestic reform carcicd out m the early years of Mr Disrach’s 
Govomment, and discussions in Parliament on Church matters, 
need not detain us The bold purchase of the Khedive’s 
sharca m the Suez Canal, effected at the close of 1875 at the 
cost of four millions Bterling, astonished the world Tho 
proceeding gave tho United Kingdom a direct mterest m 
Egyptian affairs, and in consequence a certain right of mter- 
foTcnce As a business speculation the mvestment has paid 
well but that was not the result in which the Prune Llinister 
was much interested 

Title ot Empress ol In^a — The assumption by the queen 
of tho title of Empress of India as from January 1, 1877, was 
not liked m England, w here people had not imagination enough, 
to realize the effect m India But Mr. Disraeh understood 
wliat h© was doing and there is no doubt that the new titlo 
•was pleasing to Indian sentiment Tho translation of the 
title Empress of India’ caused much discussion The 
jifexasw .Kswtfl - 1 ‘<Jresar of .&icfia which •was 

adopted, seems to have given aatisfaction Tho Prmce o£ 
Wales, afterwards King Edward *711, had made a successfnl 
tour m India during tho cold season of 1876 

1280 M 
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War between Rossla and Tuficey.— At this time foreign 
ailaiTs became much mixed up with the domestic politics of 
the United Kingdom The troops of the Sultan of Turkey, 
■when repressing a rebellion in Bulgaria, had committed homd 
cruelties Disraeli (non becomo Dari of Beaconsfield), 

ivhothoughtit'nisotomaintaintlioponer of Turkeys against 
Russia, paid little heed to tlio Bulgarian horrors, eren -alien 
proved to be true , whereas Mr Gladstone gave way to his 
feelings of indignant pity, and did not cate wliat happened 
to Turkey so Jong as the Turks suiTcred for thejr cruelty, and 
their victims were rescued He started a violent agitation 
on the subject, and attacked the Government with bitterness 
In April 1S77 Russia declared war against Turkey, and 
a strong party m England desired to bejp the Sultan, as bad 
been done m the Cnmcan War Lord Beacons&eld, who W'as 
determined to keep Russia out of Constantinople, very nearly 
wont to war, and actually eommoned Indian sepoys to Malta 
Tlie Indian soldiers had never gone further west than Eg ypt 
before (ante, p 290), and their appearance in Europe excited 
strong objections After very hard fighting Russia had 
beaten Turkey and was at the gates of Constaatinople, when 
England mte^ered, and arrang^ a Congress at Berlin which 
modified the terms imposed by Russia (1878) Bulgaria, now 
a kingdom then became a separate State, and many other 
changes were made in the pohticaJ position of the countries 
m the Balkans to the north of Greece Lord Beaconsfield 
represented England at the Congress and claimed to have 
brought back ‘ peace with honour ’ 

Second Afghan War. — At that moment the Pnmo Miiuster 
had successfully resisted Mr Gladstone’s attacks and had 
acquired great popularity at homo and influence abroad But 
his power did not last much longer Undoubtedly he made 
ac grave mistake in sanctionmg the Second Afghan War 
Lord Lytton, the GovemOT General of India resented the 
intrigues of Sher Ah, Ami r of Afghanistan, with llnssian 
officials m Tuikistan, and insisted on the AmLr receiving a 
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British Resident When the Amir Tcfused to compb, w-ir 
was declared, Sher Ali was deposed, Yahnb Khan was set \ip 
m his place, and Sir Louis Cavognan was sent to Kabul as 
Resident The events of 18-12 were repeated Cavagnanwas 
murdered, and all Afghanistan rose in arms General Burrow s, 
m comrhand at Kandahar, suffered a se'^ero defeat from 
\yQb Khan at ilaiwand, which was avenged by Sir rrcdcnck 
(Lord) Roberts, who made a wonderful forced march in 
twenty three days from Kabul to Kandahar, completely iso- 
lated from any hasc or support (1880) The operations after 
the murder of Sir louts Cavagnan aro often called the Tlnrd 
Afghan War, hot m reality the whole of the transactions may 
he regarded correctly as forming one senes 

Zulu War. — ^Xhe contest with the fierce Zulu nation in 
South Africa, under their warlike chief Cctcwayo, also was 
marked hy a serious disaster and was even more unpopular 
■than tlie Afghan War Sir Bartlc Frcrc, an eminent member 
of the Indian Civil Service who had been Governor of Bombay 
at the time of the ‘ cotton famine ’ (ante p 346) was appointed 
High Commissioner of South Africa with instructions to effect 
a confederation of the various colomes m that region Tlie 
tune not being then ripe for such a measure, the attempt 
faded Tlie Umon of South Africa was not accomplislied 
untd 1910, when conditions liad been completely changed by 
the South Afncan or Boer War Sir Bartio rrere came to the 
conclusion that the highly orgamzed military power of Cete 
wayo, the Zulu chief was dangerous and must bo suppressed 
Wliether Sir Bartle -was right or wrong is a matter on which 
opinions differ w idely Ho had no doubts on the subject, and 
invaded tho Zulu country In January 1879 the camp of 
tho column under Lord Chelmsford, who had with him 1,600 
European and 2 600 native troops was surpnsed by 10 000 
Zulus and mostly destroyed In course of time the disaster 
-was retrieved and tho Zola country conquered but the 
misfortuno made the Government unpopular Sluch grief 
-ivBs felt at the death of the young French Prmco Impenal, 
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son of tho ex-emperor Kapoloon HI, who had jomed tho 
British as a volunteer and was killed m a skirmish 

Mr. Gladstone again Prime Minister . — A period of bad trad© 
m England and of scarcity in Ireland combined with tho 
unfortunate wars to shake the position of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government In March 1880, when a general elecfion took 
place, the Conservative party was routed, and Mr Gladstone 
resumed oflic©, supported by 
an unusually large majority m 
the House of Commons 

Lord Ripon in India. — Lord 
Ripon was appomted Gover- 
nor General of India, with 
instructions to retire from 
Kandahar and leave Afghan- 
istan alone Abdnrrabman 
siaa recognized as Amir Lord 
Bipon adopted a sympathetio 
attitude towards the Indians, 
and 18 remembered gratefully 
b> his odimrers m India for 
rcjicabng Lord Lytton’s Prc«s 
Act restoring Jlysoro to its 
native dynasty, and other 
measures, some of uhich excited violent opposition It will 
be o long time before every one wiU ogreo about tho merits of 
Lord Ripon’s policy. Ho remained in ofneo for four years 
(1880-4) 

Majuba HIU and the Boers, — ^In 1883 war broke out I>ctuocn 
tho Bnliah South Afncan colonies and tho Boers of tho 
Transvaal, mostly people of Dutch descent, who wished to 
keep their independence Tho British troopn wero defeated 
at‘Ma/ubaIWI and fhelfgaKant commander. Sir George OoIIcy, 
was killed Mr Gladstone, acting In a *pint vridely difTorcnt 
from that ol Jjord Palmerston tamely submitted to tho 
defeat and gave tho Botrs what they wanted by a Convention 
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signed early in 1884 The transaction probably had much 
to do with bringing on tho South African ^Var of 1899. 

Troubles to Ireland ; first Home Rule Bill.— Tho admmistra 
tion of Mr. Gladstone from 1880 to 1886 is, howoier, chiefly 
memorablo for hia treatment of Ireland and Egypt, with 
unsatisfdfctory results in both cases ' Tho events aro too 
recent and too closely connected with tho controversies of 
current politics to make it desirable to treat them at length. 
The old agitation of Daniel O’Connell for tho Repeal of tho 
Union {ante, p 333) was revived m another form by a party 
under tho leadership of Charles Stewart PamcU Numbers 
of outrages and senoua crimes occurred in Ireland, and Mr 
Forster, the Chief Secretary, tried to meet tho evil by stem 
'* Coercion Acts * In “May 1882 bis successor, Lord rrcdcrick 
Cavendish, and tho Under Secretary, Mr Burke, were stabbed 
to death in front of tho Lord Lieutenant’s residcnco by mem* 
bors of a secret society In 1885 tho Govomment, having been 
defeated on a Budget question, wont out of offleo for a few 
months, while LordSalisburyformed a temporary Government 
But m the beginning of 1886 Mr Gladstone regained office 
He proceeded at once to bring m o Bill for tho better govern 
tnent oi Ireland, commonly described os tho first Home Rule 
Bill He lost the support of Mr Chamberlain, Lord Halting 
ton, and other protrunent Liberals, who could not accept tho 
Bill with a clear conscience Consequently another general 
election took place, which gave the Conservatives a large 
majority The Homo Rule BUI was abandoned A similar 
fate met the BUI of 1893 In 1920, however, the Coahtion 
Government of Mr Lloyd George passed an Act which gave 
Ireland two ParUamonts, one for Ulster and another for the 
rest of tho country 

Egypt. — Owing to tho heavy debts incurred by the late 
■pasha IsmaB, E^rpt, although nominally ruled by Gie 
Khedue, TV as really governed chiefly by the ‘ Dual Control 
-the agents of Prance and England Tho Khedive’s War 

• Th« temporary Goveramcot ol Lord Salutary, from Juno 18S5 to 
January 18S6, may bo tell «,nt ot conmderatton 
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XJinwlrf, Arabj Pa^ia, mrntM thuiitAto oJ lljJngs, antJ j«tart«l 
a jmnt'mrnt of ' rg 3 *pl for th« LfOpt»nn« difrctwl o|?ainst 
Jttropcana He fortifiMl Alexandria and tbo jKwUlon became 
fhmlrning In June lbS2 a diaturlNsnce orcuiTe<J in that 
rit% with much bloodahwl rrance, for rraaonn of her owti, 
witlulnw from the l)UBm<-w and left England t«* rtfltore 
nnler The Hnliah fleet then bombarde<J and took Alexandna 
hir t»amet (Lortl) ^\oUole> defeated ArabI at the battle of 
'Itl-e! Keblr, and Arabl wa«exjle<i to Oejlon Tlie result tras 
that a Bnlish armj of occupation remained in Egj’pt 3Ir 
(iladstono intende<l to withdraw the ann>, but nerer could 
venture to do so The exutenee of the Suez Canal which is 
uwyl pnneipaUj h} Bntuh lesscli maLea it inipa<uiHo for 
Ingland to Icaro Egypt to itself Ever since then FgjTt 
hvs liccn practically a Protected State governed by tho British, 
hut the fclatioaa bolireen the Bntlsh Goiemment and IJn 
Highness iho Khedive aro so ill defined that constant troublo 
arwe** and a more definite legal arrangement is badly wanted 
>fani roJoablo refomui hair been effected and great pubhe 
works haio been earned out under Bntlsh supcmslon 

The Sudan — ^Tho ofTalr of Arobi Pasha in Egypt Proper was 
settled in a wa^ more or less satisfactory to Mr Gladstone s 
Goiemment although it involved the resignation of Mr 
Bnght ChancclIorofthoDuchyoflAncaster whodisapproicd 
of the forciblo supprcfwion of Arabl Posha * The events in 
the Sudan tho bugo intcnor provinco to the south of Egypt 
Proper were disastrous TIio Khodivo had long been trying 
to hold tho Sudan against the Mahdi a fanatical leader 
who had mastered tho tnbos and overthrown the Egyptian 
authonty in the province General Charles Gordon an 
officer of noble character and high distinction had bravely 

4 The king U aUo Duke ot Lancaster and the revenues of the Duchy are 
Proim property Th® Chsneeffor u supposed to look after them tut the 
work IS really done by eubord nates sc that he is free to give general assist 
anco to the Cab net of which be is a member That was Mr Bright s 
poa t on maid ot all work, as he called it. 
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undertaken to hold Khartonra, the capital of tho Sudan 
Bat ho was overu helmed, and an expedition sent for his relief, 
under tho thoroughly capable command of Lord Wolscley, 
arrived ]uat too lato to save him Tho blamo for tho delay 
rests with Gladstone, who was deservedly censured for 
hia hesitation and rcmissnesa (January 1885) Tho Pnmo 
llinister’s neglect of duty m this fnatter was ono of tho chief 
causes of his fall in the followmg year 
Lord Salishury's Ministry ; the Parnell Commission.— Lord 
Beaconsfieldhaving died inlSSl, tboConservativoGovemnient 
which came mto ofHco m 1886 was headed by Lord Salisbury, 
a descendant of Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth’s nunister The 
Government lost credit by tho failure to prove its caso agamst 
ilr Parnell, who was tried by a Special Commission on tho 
charge of having expressed his approval of the murder of 
Lord Predonck Cavendish and Mr Buiko (anfe, p 357) Tho 
Commission found the prmcipal document produced by tho 
prosecution to bo a forgery Irish affairs contmued to cause 
much anxiety 

The Queen’s Jubilee — In 1887, Queen Victoria having 
reigned for fifty years, the fact was celebrated throughout 
tho empire with much rejoicmg Ten years later the celebra- 
tion was repeated on a larger scale Tho earlier ono is known 
as tho Queen’s Jubileo , tho later os her ' Diamond Jufaileo ’ ^ 

Lord Duflerln ; TWrd Burmese War. — Lord Duffenn, who 
succeeded Lord Ripon and ruled India from 1884 to 1888, 
was chiefly mtcrested in foreign and frontier politics Ho 
earned out auccessfnlly the Third Bunneso War, provoked, 
like tho earlier ones by Burmese outrages on Bntish subjects, 
and annexed what was left of tho Burmese kingdom inth 

* Vof Ibei Ttebrew * jnbtlce year’, ertry filueth year, m wbich slaves wtro 
SQppoAcd to be liberated and ancratnl property restored, aeo Levititjis 
'afcfp: XXT ra© term vras taien over 6y ib© Roman Catbolic CBnreb in 
•notber sense, and is now extended to celebrations marking periods ol 
twenty fivo or fitly years. Tho terta * Diamond Jubilw refemng to a 
period ot sixty years, is lancitol 
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effect from JannaTj 1, 1886 That anoeiatjon has made 
British India, to which Burma is attached, the neighbour of 
the Chinese Empire, the kingdom of Siam, and Erench Indo 
Chma — a fact which may at any time bring much work upon 
the Foreign Offices of both India and Great Britain 

London County Council. — ^Lord Salisbury’s Government m 
1888 earned a measure for establishing the liondon County 
Council, an elective body charged with the general control of 
the local affairs of Greater London — that is to say, the mass 
of towns which have grown up round Ixindon proper and 
Westminster The Council deals with an expenditure of ten 
or eleven million pounds sterling a year, or more than fifteen 
crores of rupees Bnt the Pnme Minister was personally 
more mterested in foreign policy than domestic affairs, and 
was reputed a skilled diplomatist His inffaence aa such in 
Europe was great 

Second Home Rule Bill ; ffir. Gledstooe.— Like other 
governments Lord Salisbury’s gradually lost popular favour, 
and after a general election, Mr Gladstone returned to power 
in 1883, at the age of eighty three He retired from politics 
in 1894 and died in 1898 Punng his last term of office he 
brought m a second Home Rule Bill for Ireland which passed 
the House of Comzuozis but was thrown oat by the House of 
Lords, which on that occasion, at oil events, correctly judged 
the feeling of the nation (1893) Nobody knows how the next 
Home Rule BiU will be received Sir Gladstone to use the 
words of Mr Balfour, hia opponent in pohtics, was endowed 
with ‘ rare and splendid gifts ’ As a parliamentary orator 
he had no superior, and even in extreme old ago he was 
capable of domg an sstonishiog amount of hard work Ho 
was a master of finance, and a scholar of varied learning 
Smee hi3 death no politician of equal eminence has appeared 
mtbe United Kingdom 

Lord Rosebery Prime Minister. — ^When Mr Gladstone retired 
in 1894 Ins place aa Prime Minister was taken by Lord Rosebery, 
who was never able to do much owing to opposition within his 
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party Ho \ras glad to bo defeated on a small matter in tho 
summer of 1895 and to qmt office divorced from power 

Lord Salisbury again Prime Minister.— When the general 
election took place the Conservatives or Umomsts obtained 
a largo majority and Lord Salisbury again became Prime 
iUmster.* His SImiatry was atrengthened by tho adhesion 
of Sir Chamberlain and tho other Liberals who had refused 
to follow Mr Gladstone m his Homo Rule policy, and became 
known os ‘ Liberal Umoniata ’ because they supported tho 
umon of tho British and Insh Parliaments Lord Salisbury 
lemamed in office until 1902, when ho resigned owing to lU 
health and was succeeded as Pnmo Minister by his nephew, 
Mr Arthur Balfour In tho following year Lord Salisbury died 
During tho course of his admmiatration Japan had defeated 
Chins, and the Umted States had destroyed tho Spanish 
fleet, annexing the Ftulippino Islands and occupying Cuba 
for a time As already mentioned, tho queen celebrated her 
' Diamond Jubilee ’ in 1897 with impressive pomp lord 
Curzon’s energetic and much criticized government of India 
lasted from 1893 to 1905 with a bncf intomiption 

Sooth African War — The long standing hostility between 
tho British colonists m South Africa and the Dutch Boers of 
the Transvaal and Orange River State passed mto open war 
in October 1899 During the first few months of tho struggle 
tho British suffered many reverses, but when Lord Roberta 
was appointed to the supremo command errors were corrected, 
and m conrso of time tho British arms were everjTrbere 
victonous The war was ended m Slay 1002 by the signing of 
articles of peace at Vercemgmg Since then as previously 
noted, tho various coloides or states of South Africa havo com 
bined to form tho XJmon of South Africa constituted as a 
emglo state, not asafederatioaofscU govemmg states like the 
Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of Australia 
Tho South Africa Act, passed m 1009 took effect on May 31 
1910 

That event, although lying beyond tho limit set for this 
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history, is recorded hero m order to complete the summary 
vioH of the South v\/ncan War 
Death and Character ot Queen Victoria — Queen Victoria, 
full of jears and honour, passed owa> on January 22, 1901, 
and her son, King Edward VII, rcigni^ in her stead 

It has been well said that Queen Victona was * ruler of 
a new t> 7 )o ’ No other soremgn in tho history of tho world 
had ever occupied a sinular position Sho settled so firmly 
tho Imea on which tho constitutional monarch of a democracy 
should nilo that her successors have found the path for them 
to tread clearly marked out, and havo no need to do less or 
more than follow in tho queen s footsteps Sho ciTected that 
great result by sheer force of personal character, not by 
exceptional intcUectoal poner Sho combmed a firm bebef in 
tho dignity of kingsliip and distinct consciousness of her exalted 
position aa head of tho Bntisb Empire with a hearty acknow-.- 
Irdgomcnt of tho duty of the sovereign to her people and the 
narmcetsyznpathy V itb tho joysandsorron’s of all her subjects 
Hor Indian Erepiro aroused her deepest interest, and nothing 
gave her greater pleasure than to receive the willing homage 
of tho pnnccs of tho East Although aho had never been able, 
like her royal son and grandson to visit India and show her 
face to the Indian multitude, the name and likeness of the 
Groat Queen wero famibar throogbout the land, where high and 
low felt that their distant sovereign, ‘ throned m the west ' 
was indeed a Dharm-aiaiar, an Incarnation of Righteousness 
worthy of tho loyal devotion of brave men and virtnous women 
The Empire beyond the Seas — ^The Victonan age (mcludmg 
the few years since the queen s death) witnessed an immense 
growth of the empire beyond tho seas The Indian Empire, 
which vast as it IS forms but a fraction of the whole was 
increased by tho addition of tho Punjab and Rorma, not to 
motion mmor acquisitions The development of the colomes, 
the principal of whicharenowtermedHisMajesty a Domimona 
beyond the Seas was on a gigantic scale The small Canadian 
settlements conquered from the Erench m the eighteenth 
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century are now combined into a bugo Domimon stretetung 
nght across tho American Continent for 3,500 miles, and daily 
increasing in irealth, population, and power Tlic ivcak 
colomcs of Englishmen and Dutchmen, often at w ar one with 
tho other or with jioworful native tnbes, ha\o joinetl together 
to Iona the South Afncan Union, a Binglo state, largo enough 
to be called an. empire in itself Snmlarlj , tho insigmficant 
stations on the Australian coast have been replaced by tho 
Commonwealth of Australia, now embraemg tho whole island 
conlment, and on the ovo of becoming a powerful nation, 
With its own fleet and army Tlieso few facts may servo 
to lUuatrato the enormous change which has taken place in 
the oversea empire since tho queen s accession An account 
at all detailed of tho actual additions to tho empire would 
require a volume 

Science —The advance of acienc^^that is to say, of osaet 
systematic knowledge of nature — has been marvellous durmg 
the same ponod Telephones wireless telegraphy, motor cars, 
electric light, flying machmes and a thousand other m\en 
tions, each in itself a wonder, liavo become so common that 
the modem man almost refuses to be astonished at an^'thmg 
Such novelties were all or nearly all, introduced durmg the 
queen’s long reign The wonders of scientific discovery and 
invention in these days never cease 
literature — The many sided activity of the human mind 
during tho Victorian age naturalU expressed itself in English 
literature as well as in every other way and inspired many 
Works in verse and proso which future generations will not 
Willingly let die Among the poets the names ofTennjson and 
Robert Browning are pre-eminent, and prose ^mters are so 
numerous that it would bo useless to give a list of names Just 
a passing reference maj bo made to the most distinctive 
literary form oi tbe V ictorian age long not els or prose fictionp 
Tlio great Victorian novelists— Dickens, Thackeraj, Georgo 
Eliot, and many others of lesser fame take tb© place of tho 
dramatists of tho ago of Elizabeth The wviter last named 
was really a woman and the fact may bo noted as one of the 
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man} indications of tho tcmarijibfo change m the position 
of women wrought during tho queen’s reign That change 
Jiko man} other c?ianges, is sfiH in progress We do not 
attempt to prophes}, and mo} ho content to share the belief 
-of Ills Ma jest} the King Emperorthafc ‘ under Dinne guidance 
the ultimate outcomo will bo to tho common goodi 

Lbadtvo Dates 


Battles of Balaclara anJ lotennaD 18M 

Fall of Sebastopol Lord I^toierston Prime ^fiauter ISea 

End of Crimean t\ar Ptacoof raria, Persian War 18o0 
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queens Indian procUmation short Derby Ministry ISjS 
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France and Austria 1850 
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American CirJ War 1861-5 
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War between Prussia nod Austn* 1666 
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consp ractes 1867 

Abyssinian War Mr Gladstone Priiao Minister 1863 

Xri*b Church Act 1869 
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BOlot Act 1872 

Mr D smell Pr me Minister • 18 4 
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War between Buss a and Turkey 1877 

Congress of Beibn 1878 

Zulu War 1819 

Second Afghan War 1870 1880 
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Covemor General of India JSSO 

Suppression of Arabi Fasha in Egypt 1882 

Concention with Boers 1684 

Death of General Gonlon Th rd Burnteee War short third 
^ Ministry of 3Ir Gladstone 1835 

First Homo Pole B 11 Lord Sal •burr Prune M nister 1888 

The Queen s Job fee 
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C5HAPTER XXVI 

EDWARD Vn AND aEOBGE V 

Edwatd VII. — now Xmg Emperor, tho eldest son of 
Queen Victoria, was bom on November 0, 1811 He had been 
most carefully educated by bis father the cultureiT Pnneo 
Consort, and by various tutors He bad studied at Edinburgh, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and bad travelled much 
abroad, visiting Canada m 
18C0 and India m 1376 In 
France, especially m Pons, 
he was a f amiUar figuro and 
ho had an unrivalled know- 
ledge of foreign politics and 
of European men of affaire 
Thus after ho became Ling 
bo was ablo to eserciso a 
valuable influence on foreign 
policy, and bo is to be con- 
aidctod tho chief maker of 
tho ‘ entente ’ v ith France and Russia, which saved Europe 
and tho British Empire in tho War of 1914-18 

Tho first task in tho now reign was to finish tho Boer War, 
a task succoasiuUy accomplished by tho Government of thq 
Jlarquis of SaUsbury, who on the conclusion of tho war 
(May 1902) retired from tho premiership Tho next Prime 
iliiuster, Mr Arthur Balfour, was an eminent scholar and 
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statesman, under whom the Conservative party successfully 
dealt with some of the most pressmg problems of the time 

The Japanese Treaty. — ^Tbe first problem concerned the 
relations of the British Empire with Japan The Japanese, 
a highly progressive people were extending their commercial 
■and political influence from their own islands to the mamland, 
particularly m the Chmese provmce of Manchuna Their 
object was not so much to introduce their own power, but 
to exclude that of Russia, which having conquered most of 
-Central Asia, had recently eatabbsbed a naval base at Fort 
Arthur 

Great Bntam was the first State to recogtazB that Japan 
•was becommg a Great Power On January 30 1802 a treaty 
of alliance had been negotiated by Ijord Lansdowno, who 
was Secretary of State onder the ilarquis of Salisbury 
When m 1904 war broke oat between Japan and Russia 
over the question of Manchuna, the Bntish alliance prevented 
the conflictfrom involving other States, for if any other Power 
had jomed with the Russians, Great Bntam would, under 
the treaty of alliance have interfered on the Japanese aide 
After the Japanese bad won land battles at iMukden, a great 
naval battle at Tensfuma, and had captured Fort Arthur, the 
Russians recovered some of Ibeir losses and the war came 
to a deadlock Finally peace was concluded through the 
mediation of the President of the Gmted States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, at Portsmouth (State of Maine), on August 29 1903 
Russia evacuated Manchuna and ceded Port Arthur to Japan 
The Anglo-Japanese alhanco was renewed from time to time, 
and stood the test of the War of 1914 when Japan heljicd 
with ships against the German navy and took the chief part 
in the capture of the German fortress of Tsmg Tau m China 

The Entente — ^Tho Auglo^apanese alliance helped to 
hnng peace m the East In the same way, the Anglo IVcnch 
entente of 1904 was meant to help towarfs the mamtenasco 
of peace m Europe Ever smoe Germany had made war on 
Franco in 1870, and had annexed the Rt;nch provinces of 
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Alsace and Lorramo, Europe had been threatened with another 
war The peace that existed was an ‘ armed peace with 
every nation armed to the teeth In 1879 Austria and Ger» 
many had made a dual albance, and in 1882, when Italy 
jomed it, this became the lamous Triple AlUanco It appeared 
that Trance would some day bo attacked and overcome, 
and to provide agamst this. Franco and Russia made an 
alliance m 1890 Kmg Edward VU and the Prime iliniatcr, 
Mr Balfour, believed that peace would be kept, if tho Germans 
were convinced that IVance and Russia would not bo left 
Without friends To make this clear tho Anglo French 
* entente ’ was concluded in Apnl 1904 Franco and Great 
Bntam settled their old disputes concerning the Neu'fonndland 
fisheries, and the nghta of Great Bntam m Egypt , and they 
agreed to bo fnends although no military alhanco was entered 
into A similar * entente * was made between Great Bntam 
and Russia m August 1907 Thus the Triple Entente of 
Great Bntam, France, and Russia was made It was largely 
the work of Kmg Edward VU, who m his travels met both 
tho Tsar of Russia and President Loubet of Franco The 
Tnplo Entente helped to keep peace in Europe till August 
1914, when Germany chose to nsk everything m a great 
onslaught upon it 

Imperial History, — At the General Election held m 1900 
the Conservative Government of Mr Balfour was defeated, 
and tho Liberal party came mto office, with Sir Henry 
Oimpbell Bannerman as Pnmo Minister Tho new Govern- 
ment mtroduced a largo number of important measures into 
Parliament One of theeo acts granted colonial self govern- 
ment to tho Transvaal and Orango River Colony, which had 
been annexed to the British Empire at tho end of tho Boer 
War Another measure, mtroduced by Lord Morloy, Secretary 
of State for India enlarged the Indian Crnuunlo 

(tho Councila of tho Governor General, and of Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, tho Dmted Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Burma) and extended their functions (Indian Councils Act, 
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1909) About the same tune, the trade m opium betweea 
India and China was abobshed In 1909 the Bntish Parlia- 
ment passed the Union of South Afnca Act, making the whole 
of that country (mcludmg the Tranaraal and Orange River) 
into a Self governing Dommion 

Domestic Legislation — ^In domestic Bntish fegisJation 
much was accomphsfaed Pensions of five shillmgs a week 
were given to people who were over seventy years of age 
The system of national insurance of uorl men was established, 
the cost bemg shared betxreen the workmen the employers, 
and the State 

By the Parliament Act of 1911, an important change was 
made in the relations emtmg between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords The Lords had rejected the Budget 
for the year 1909 on account of the high taxation which it 
placed upon land The Commons claimed that as the bulk 
of taxation was raised from tbcir own constiUiencies they, 
and not the Zxirds should hare the final word on all money 
mattem Accordingly a btU was introduced into Parliament 
providing that the House of Lords should not have pou-er to 
reject any Sloney BiU and with regard to any other bill 
the Lords should only have a power of suspensive veto ' — 
they were allowed to reject the same bill three tunes after 
which ^tbat Bill shall on its rejection for the third time by 
the House of Lords be presented to His Majesty and 
become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent bemg 
signified thereto ' By tho same Parliament Act the daration 
of Parliament was reduced from seven to five years , at tho 
end of this penod a General Election must bo held 

The Houses of Farllameut — ^Notwithstanding tho curtail- 
ment of its powers occasioned by tho Parliament Act, tho 
House of Lords which had not brcn popular m tho country, 
nOw began to nao m public estimation and to increase ita 
infiucnco This was largely duo to tho fact that instead of 
* eulkmg and retardmg business tho House of Lords loyally 
accepted tho aituatioa created by tho PoiUament Act and 
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mode the best o{ it This attitude appealed to onr ' sporting ’ 
instincts, for the British people admire those who fight 
to the last and nho, if defeated, are not embittered by their 
loss The debates m the House of Lords are always sensible, 
busmess bhe, gra\e, and well informed , and during the Great 
War the House fully mamtamed its reputation as a wise, „ 
patriotic, ■*and atcadj mg influence in the State On tho other 
hand, the House of Commons to some extent lost power dunng 
the Great War , but it regained ita control m tho subsequent 
struggle against the high expenditure of tho Government in 
tho year 1920 In 10 18 the franchise m tho constituencies had 
been greatly extended, and women could vote and also could 
sit m tho House of Commons 

George V. — Durmg the long political crisis which took placo 
over the question of the Parliament Bill, the leaders of tho 
nation had been changed The Liberal Pnmo hlmistcr, 
Sir H Campbell Bannerman, died in IDOS, bis place waa 
taken by It Asquith, who remained as Pnmo Minister till 
1910 King Edw ard VII died m May 1910, and was succeeded 
on tho throne by his only surviving son. King George V. 
Tho new king is a man of simple habits, and of a quiet, 
digniRed bearing , be has a firm grasp of tho principles of 
the British Constitution, and his active, unostentatious life is 
devoted to the public service 

The German Naval Question — ^The reign of George V was 
marked by growing tension m tho relations between Great 
Bntam and Germany The rapid growth of tho German 
Navy was an object of apprehension to t hinkin g people in. 
the British Empire Germany already appeared to be 
sufBcicntly protected by her army, which was acknowledged 
to bo tho most powerful m tho world , tho rapidly growing 
German Navy seemed to bo unnecessary for defence, and only 
iWsny du- 5o useful’ against a purely naval Power, that is, 
agamst the British Empire As the German Navy grew, «ho 
British Government was bound m the interests of tho Empire, 
to build faster Many proposals were made to Germany to 
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limit lier y, Grrat IJnlain off<*nng to limit hers in the same 
proportion , but no agreement vas renebed 

The Crisis ol 1911, — In the jeir 1011 a European war 
nearly broke out TTic Fmpiro of 3Iflrocco waa within the 
French uplioro of political Influence, and Germany had aeknow* 
lodged this in a convention with Franeo dated February 8, 
1909 Butin 1911 tlio German Emperor WiUicIm II, apparent- 
ly regretting this convention, di-ipatched a w arship to A^dir, 
a port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco Tlus demonstration 
of power was meant as a challongo to Franco, but war was 
averted by a tolling speoch «hieii 3Ir Lloyd Georgo, tho 
Bntish Chancellor of tho Exchequer, delivered in tho Guildhall 
of tho City of London on Jul> 21, 1011, In defence of Franco 
This speech was taken, rightly, by tho German Government 
to mean that Great Britain would support Franco if ebo were 
suddenly attacked 

Outbreak of the Great Wftr.*~5o iho German Govemmeot 
earned its designs no further at tho moment It waited till 
it should bo still stronger In 1013 it made an extraordinary 
levy on tho capital wealth of Germany, in order to incroaso 
tho army Franco replied to this by a new Jlihtary Service 
Act A httlo later Austna obtamed a great sum of money 
by raising a public loan in London Everything eocms to 
havo been ready for a great war when tho terrible murder 
of the Austrian Arebduko Franz Ferdinand and his wife at 
Sarajevo in Bosnia on June 26, 1914, precipitated the cnsis 

Austna accused tho Serbian Government of havmg favoured 
the agitation which led to the murders andonJuly28 1914, 
eho declared war on Serbia To protest Serbia Russia mobilized 
her army , and thereupon Germany presented an ultimatum 
to the Tsar and at the same tune do^ared war upon Franco, 
the ally of Russia on August 3 

The Violation of Belgium — On tho same day Germany had 
treacherously taken steps to suipnso France by invading 
the neutral State of Belgmm so as to get a short way into 
north eastern France and to avoid tho powerful French 
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eastern fortresses Prussia, tho head of tho German Empire, 
■was herself one of those States (Great Britain, Franco, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia) who solemnly undertook to protect 
the neutrality of Belgium by the well known treatyof Apnl 19, 
1839 Tho British Govemmont, on hearing of the German 
invasion df Belgium, at once declared war on Germany, as 
from 11pm on August 4 

The Combatants. — Tho Great War was fought at a time 
when tho nations of the world had more material resources 
and a greater scientific knowledge than at any other period 
■of history Consequently the military operations were on an 
unprecedented scale, and tho engines of destruction exceeded 
all previous imagination Tho amount of hard work and 
energy put into the prosecution of the war was amazing, 
]U8t as the discomforts, tho pains and x>enls, as well as tho 
heroic endurance of them, passed all previous czpencnco. 
One by ono neatly all the nations ©i the world )oined in tho 
titanic straggle Turkey came in on the side of Germany and 
Austnamtheantumo of 19l4,ltaly*onthe8ido of the 'Entente 
Powers’ (Great Bntam, Franco, and Russia, with Portugal) 
in 1915, the Umted States, on tho Entente aide early m 1017. 
Besides these, all tho Balkan Powers became mvolvcd aa 
belligerents , in the East, Japan was from tho first on the 
British Bide, while later m the war China and Siam also declared 
against Germany Prom South America Brazil sent naval 
support 

The British Dominions. — As soon as the war started Germany 
suffered a great d^pjKnntmcnt when every member of tho 
British Empire — India, South Africa, Austraha, Canada, New 

Zealand, Newfoundland, and all the other British colomes 

enthusiastically supported tho mother country In addition 
te. tbft. tfisnii t/L Wfti 'E.nrpiitf s Bo’udanty, the 

» Italy ww bound by tbo Tnpk AlliaBCo tmly to fight for Aoitna and 
Oermaay in a dejenaitt war As tbe Gerauna -were the aggrcMoTs m 1914, 
«ho refused to jom with them Wheo tbe treaty of Alliance expired by 
ctQusios of timo m May 1915, Italy threw in her lot with the Entente. 
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military effect ol the operations of the Cold armies of India,. 
Australia, and Canada, were incatculablo.. 

Mons. — ^Xho completeness of Germany’s airongements for 
war, and tho ruthlcasness -nith which sho pursued her objects^ 
eonrincod almost the whole world that sho aimed at unircrsal 
domination Tor a short* timo Belgium and FraCco had to 
meet tho shock, of tho temCc onslaught alono , but tho small, 
though perfectly tramed. Bntish OTpcdilionary army of 
80000 men (commanded by General Ercnch) was rapidly 
transported across the Channel Tho moral effect of this 
support to tho French nation woa tremendous GeneralFrench 
took hi3 force into Flanders to moot tho nght ^nng of tho 
advancing Germans, who bad only been tempotarUy delayed 
by the heroic Belgian defence of Liege The Bntiah army 
encountered the Germans m the neighbourhood of Slons- 
(August 23) but was unable to mamtaui its positions owing 
to the defeat of tho French anxuee, further south, around 
Charleroi With wonderful skill and resolution, the Bntish 
army made a retreat— >ono of tho great feats of history- 
fighting the pursuing masses of Germans all the way back 
to the nver Slame 

The Blame — ^Th© French armies under Sfaishal Joffire, 
on whose calm judgement the fate of the world then depended, 
bkewisa withdraw towards Pans from which, at the most- 
desperate moment, General GaUiem wss able to send ont 
a strong rebeving force 'Hmnng at tho nver Blame and 
suddenly assnmmg tho offensive, the French and Bntish 
armies indicted a signal defeat upon the enemy, and rolled 
them back along the road they had come (September 6) 

Verdun and the Somme — ^The Battle of the Blame saved 
Western Europe from bemg then and there overcome by tho 
Germans It did not end the war, bowever, for the retreating- 
German armies came to a stop at fbo lines which they bad 
already begun preparing along the nver Aisne The war 
came almost to a deadlock ^<di side dug into tho ground, 
and gradually established Imea of entrenchments and field 
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fortifications from the Bntish Channel to tho borders of 
Switeerland Ajlmsion of tho Indian army, under General 
IVillcochs, cauirto the \\'e 8 tcm Front m the u inter of 1014 
For the next throo years tho German armies on tho ono side, 
tho French and British on tho other, assaulted these lines, 
mth enormous losscg^jA tho atlciapWo find places at uluch 
to break them Tho mightiest attempts ucro those made by 

the Germans to capturo Ver- 

dun from . 

1010 and by tho British and*" ^ 

French armies m tho heroic 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

Battles of tho Sommo from | 

Juno to November of tho J"'" ‘ 

same jear Tho Western L. ^ ,5 

Front remained stationary ^ ^ / —r J-t • 

Gallipoli — In tho East 'A 

_grcat efforts ncro made to . 

pierce tho armour of Ger ^ i j 

many and her allies A ^ -j * S 

magnificent force vras sent ^ ♦ w 

in August 1915 to Galhpoh 9 

and m a campaign of long ’ "U ra 

draa-n out heroism and . IM 

tragedj tried to fight ,U ^.j^h 
■ way to Constantmople Tho 

Gallipoh army had to bo •witlidrawn at tho end of tho year 
The Russian Revolution — ^^leanwhilo tho Russian armies, 
hav mg advanced mto Hungary ■were defeated on tho Dunajeo 
by Austro German armies and forced back vith appalling 
losses till winter ended tho campaigning season From tho 
temfic losses of tho summer of 1915 tho Tsar s Government 
never recovered , m 1917 it ■was overturned and Russia, 
under tho bloodstained and dishonourable sway of tho 
Bolshevik party, made tenns with tho Germans and had no 
more to do •with tho War 

Mesopotamia — It was m tho ilcsopotamian provmces of 
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Turkey that the front of the enemy Powers was at last broken 
An Indian Armj , after taking Basra, foughtats way xn 1915 
almost to Baghdad, and won a finely fought battle at Ctesiphon 
(November 22, 1916) , then oxving to lack of supplies it was 
forced back into Kut-el Amara , there it u as invested for 
fi\e months, starved out^and forced tocapitulate ' 

Baghdad — Nemesis came swiftly upon the Turks, and on 
March 11 1917, after a bnUiant campaign. General Stanley 
Maude captured Baghdad The victor himself died of fever, 
but not before, by hia mibtary success and by the force of 
Ills character, ho had induced the bulk of the Arabs to turn 
against Turkish rule 

Jerusalem — The rest of the campaigns in Mesopotamia 
were slow but sure They were helped by the ro> olt of the 
King of the Hejaz in Arabia against Turkey, and fmally by 
the momorabto campaign of Field Marshal Allenby, who 
marching from Egypt through Smai into FalcsUno, broko- 
tho '^rkish forces in several battles and captured Jerusalem 
and Aleppo B’ltli the capture of Aleppo, the communications 
between Turkey and Hfeeopotanua were cut, so the Turloslt 
armies surrendered and Turkey ircnt out of the war (October 
30, 1918) The campaigns in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
were conducted on the Bntbh side cbicil^ with Indian troops, 
as only a rrlativeJy small number of British regiments could 
be spared from the Wobtem Front in France 

March 21, 1918 — WhJe the Eastern Front was Ining 
broken and while the prcftsure of the Bnti'<h Knvj was 
steadily bringing home to the Germans that tliey wore n-allj 
bt sieged one stupendous final elTort was made bj the Ccmian 
General Staff to break througli on the West 

Tlie great attempt planned bj General Ludcnilorl was 
Ugun on ’Slnrch 21. 1918, and for a few- WToks it almost 
«,-fmed M if the Germans had won the war The front of 
thf Alhe<l forces was Lrok* n, amt tbo German onmcH, pushing 
homo attack after attack, camo at one point withm ten mtica 
of Fans The resolution of tlio Wntlsh and French Govern* 
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mcnts, as ^11 as tho heroism of tho British and lYench 
Armies, deservo tho highest praise On tho urgent repro- 
scntations of tho British and Erencli Pnmo Jlinistcrs, 
Hr Uoyd George and M Clemcnccau, all tho Allies on tho 
Western Front and also on tho Satonica ITront, Tvero placed 
under tho single command of Ibo French Marshal Foch 
Field hlarshal Sir Douglas Haig, who had succeeded liOrd 
French at tho end of 1915 m command of tho British armies 
m France, gave his hearty support to tho now arrangement. 
Meanwhile tho United States of America, which had como 
mto tho war on the Allied sido in 1917, were, under tho 
vigorous direction of President Wilson, sending across tho 
Atlantic to Franco largo reiniorcomcnts of American troops 
The Second Marne. — On July 26 Marshal Foch struck, 
and with dramatic effect Tho Franco British Armies, with 
tho Aiucncans, turned on tho advanemg Germans, and m 
a second aencs of ^fomo battles drovo them back towards 
their oldpositions Then followed abnlhantsummcrcampaign 
Every day saw tho capture of largo numbers of tho enemy 
Tho famous * EUndenburg Ime of German defences was 
broken by the Bntiah, and the Amencan army fought its 
Way through the Imcs of tho Vosges 

End of the War. — T jghtmg still though beaten, tho German 
armies retired, shaken but unbroken, when a revolution 
msido Germany and tho flight of their Kaiser Wilhelm II 
into Holland made further rcsistanco impossible A few 
weeks earber the Italian armies had broken tho Austrian 
front m North Italy, and forced Austria out of the war 
A revolution then occurred m Vienna and tho Austnan 
Emperor Charles fled to Switacrland By this timo the 
Bulgarians, their armies broken at last by tho Albed forces 
in Macedoma (which had held tho Salomca Front for over 
two years), had laid down theu: arms Tho last to give in 
were tho Gormans On November 11, 1918, they signed an 
armistice and at Ham the gunfire, which had never ceased 
for four j ears, ended on the Western Front 
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The Navy. — ^The Great War vronld not have ended so 
qmcUy and completely m 1918, despite the military victonea 
of the Allies, but for the continuous pressure of the .Bntish 
Navy, which by wonderful slall, energy, and resource, frus- 
trated the elaborate j>}an3 of the Germans to ^arre out 
England After the battle fought by Admirals Jelhcoo and 
Beatty with the German Grand Fleet off Jutland on Slay 31, 
1916, the Germans withdrew their surface boats from the 
seas, and concentrated upon under water vessels, with which 
they sunk at sight all ships proceeding towards England 
But this homble policy of wrecking and raassacro had no 
more effect on the spirit of the British people than had tho 
attacks made from German airshijis upon crowdctl English 
towns Gradually tho Navy got the war under tho uater in 
hand, and the Royal Rjing Corps steadily won control in 
tho sir 

The Conference of Paris. — Tho Peace Conference met at 
Pans, and from January to July 1919 laboured incessantly 
to settle tho problems left by tho War Germany u as forcid 
to restore Alsace and Lomunc, which she had taken from 
Franco m 1870 Poland, winch had been destroyed in tho 
eighteenth century, was again mado into a national State , 
and the suppressed peoples of tho former Austrian Empire 
became free and independent Germany lost all her colonire, 
and took upon herself to repay tho dcstniction done in 
Belgium and Franco Tlio Treaty of Vcrsaillca, June 28, 1019, 
registered tho terms imposed on Germany and also cfllnblishc<l 
a league of Nations, whoso duty is to set jukiico dono 
between State and State and to prevent in tho future a 
recumneo of tho unspeakablo calamities mIiicJi Germany 
imposed upon tho world by her marl and bmtAl attack on 
Belgium and Franco in 1914 

Self-government In the Empire— Tho year 1020 began 
a new penod, with many rntical problems still to 1 k> settlwl 
In particular tho races of the world, each conscious of its own 
identity, were asserting claims to manage their own affairs. 
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■Novvlioro wero thc^o proUeroa moro insistent than m the 
British Empire ivhich Mas gradnally gronmg into a Common 
n-oalth of Nations Tho Dominions — Canada, Austraha, 
Now Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland— were already 
self governing within the British Empire In 1920 India too 
received a generous measure of self government to enable 
the Indians to tram themselves for fuU Dominion status , 
and m the early months of the jear 1921 tho Duke of 
Connaught (tho last sun iving son of Queen V ictoria) a pnneo 
who had served in the Indian Army visited tho country, and 
inaugurated the new constitutional Bjstcm Liberty and 
strength are the two conditions necessary for a peaceful and 
happy world and tho jicoplcs of tbo Empire can only be 
free when they have freedom to govern themselves and tbo 
strength of tho whole Empire to defend them 
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